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This Issue in Brief 
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{nalysis of increases in living costs. 


Increases in cost of living over the 24-year period from August 1939 to Decem- 
ber 1941 varied greatly. Some of the goods and services important in the pur- 
chases of moderate-income families actually cost less at the end of 1941 than in 
the summer of 1939. Some of them cost as much as 50 percent more. The 
present article analyzes changes during the period referred to in the prices of 
the more important goods and services and shows in detail the price movements 
for most of the items which were responsible for the average trend of each of the 
groups which are included in the Bureau’s indexes. Page 833, 


Labor in transition to a war economy. 


The transition of labor to a war economy, well under way before the outbreak 
of war on December 7, 1941, was marked by a shift of employment into war in- 
dustries and by an unprecedented program for training, retraining, and transfer 
of workers. Employment in November 1941 was 14 percent larger than in No- 
vember 1939 and hours of work were materially longer. The total of salaries 
and wages was almost a third larger; retail sales were 22 percent larger; and 
cost of living was 10 percent higher. The outbreak of war made necessary a 
rapid curtailment of civilian consumption and raised the problem of limiting 
consumption without lowering the standards of living of workers with incomes 
below maintenance levels. Page 843. 


Housing and population increase, 1930-40. 


The number of nonfarm families increased by 4,503,000 between 1930 and 1940, 
but only 2,734,000 new housekeeping units were built. Therefore, 1,769,000 
families had to make their homes in other than new buildings. Of these 1,769,000 
families, 908,000 found living quarters in residential structures built prior to 1930. 
Of the remaining 861,000, 345,000 ‘‘doubled up,”’ 100,000 became permanent oc- 
cupants of automobile trailers, and some 416,000 established households in the 
backs of stores, in shacks, houseboats, and other crude shelters. Page 869. 


Wartime regulation of labor in New Zealand. 


Industrial standards were established in New Zealand by orderly process of the 
arbitration court before the outbreak of the present conflict. Industry operated 
under a statutory 40-hour week, basic minimum wages were established, and union 
membership was compulsory for persons receiving the adult male wage. Where 
industrial disputes arose they were settled by compulsory arbitration. The 
Government assumed powers in June 1940 to direct workers into war industries. 
Early in 1942 a measure was adopted to control manpower in essential industries. 
As the war entered its critical phase, late in 1941, adjustments were also made 
establishing bonus rates of payment for work on second and third shifts, lowering 
overtime rates of pay, and permitting substitution of compensatory time for work 
done on holidays. As New Zealand has not been highly industrialized great 
emphasis has been placed on training for war work. Page 895. 


























IV This Issue in Brief 
Earnings and cost of living in British industry, 1939-41. 


The index of wage rates in Great Britain rose 23 percent from the pre-war rj, 
to September 1941. Average weekly earnings rose 42 percent, the incres<¢ rp. 
sulting partly from lengthening of hours and from rapid growth of high-w» »¢ ;, 
dustries. Average family income was increased still further by the reduc: 5), 
unemployment and by the additional employment of many persons not ordi nari), 
seeking work. Cost of living in September 1941 was about 30 percent highe: tha, 
in May 1939, the rise being materially less than the increase in family earnings 
Living standards were affected, however, by scarcity of goods and by increase 
in savings. The war economy has made necessary many counterbalanciny priy. 
ileges and concessions other than in the field of compensation. Page 881. 


State war-emergency legislation. 

War-emergency measures affecting labor legislation have been enacted in s:-\-er, 
States. In New York and Virginia this legislation modifies peacetime regulations 
in order to conform to wartime needs. In both of these States, the labor com. 
missioner is authorized to relax certain laws when they restrict the maximum 
production of war work. The emergency laws enacted in Maine and \as. 
sachusetts have provisions which may have an important bearing on labor. { hes; 
give sweeping authority to the Governors to take steps they deem necessary { 
provide for the security, safety, and welfare of the people. Page 905. 


Labor legislation in British possessions having American bases. 


Most of the labor laws in existence in the eight British possessions where |asex 
have been acquired by the United States were enacted in the last few years. I) fiy, 
jurisdictions, legislation affecting the relations of employer and employee has bee: 
enacted, and in four of these, methods of settling labor disputes have been estab- 
lished. Several jurisdictions require the payment of minimum wages to both men 


and women. Other protective labor legislation in these possessions relates to the 
employment of women and children, safety and health, and workmen’s compensa- 


tion. Page 907. 
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{NALYSIS OF INCREASES IN LIVING COSTS, AUGUST 
1939 TO DECEMBER 1941' 


BY FEBRUARY 15, 1942, the cost of living in the larger cities of 
the country had increased 14.2 percent from August 1939, the month 
before the war broke out in Europe. There was a sharp increase in 


- food prices immediately after the beginning of hostilities, but other- 
' wise there were only slight changes in other prices until after February 


+ oR DOE ag aw 


15, 1941. Since that time the increase has been very rapid. From 
February 15, 1941, to December 15, 1941, the average cost of living 
to moderate-income families rose by 9.6 percent, and from December 
15 of last year to February 15, 1942, there has been a further advance 
of almost 2 percent. 

Increases in cost of living over the 2-year period from August 1939 
to December 1941 varied greatly. Some of the goods and services 
important in the purchases of moderate-income families actually cost 
less at the end of 1941 than in the summer of 1939. Some of them 
cost as much as 50 percent more. The present article analyzes changes 
between August and September 1939 and December 1941 in the prices 
of the most important goods and services and shows in detail the price 
movements for most of the items which have been responsible for the 
average trend of each of the groups which are included in the Bureau’s 
indexes. 


In general, food and housefurnishings have advanced more rapidly 


than the other groups covered by the index. Increases in food prices 


Pe aimee iia Mi Taallen IM Soe 


are more serious to the average family than increases in prices of 
housefurnishings, as food usually takes about a third of the average 
family budget and housefurnishings only about one twenty-fifth. 

Some costs, such as rates for electricity, railroad fares, and prices 
for cigars, electric refrigerators, and linoleum, are still below or at the 
1939 level. Other costs, like streetcar fares and newspaper prices, 
have changed in some cities but have remained stationary in most 
cities, 

' Prepared by Frances R. Rice and E. C. Hobbs, of the Bureau’s Cost of Living Division, under the 
direction of Faith M. Williams, chief. 
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The rate of change in living costs in different cities has been cl. se, 
related to the amount of defense activity in the city. The increase j) 
incomes of wage earners in many cities has been due to increased ey. 
ployment and overtime work in shipyards, munitions factories, 4), 
airplane plants. In some cases the increase in employment has 
simply meant full-time work for the workers who already lived in th), 
town. In other cases, there has been a considerable migration to th, 
city, with a consequent strain on housing facilities and the servic, 
industries. The greatest increases in living costs since August 1939 
among the large cities covered by the Bureau’s indexes, have occurred 
in Mobile, Norfolk, Jacksonville, Birmingham, and Indianapolis, w |e; 
there have been very large increases in employment in shipyards 
steel mills, and airplane factories. 


TABLE |1.—Changes in Living Costs in 34 Large Cities from August 1939 to December 194 








Percent | I 
City | of City 

increase 
Average, large cities. _. 12.1 | ——.. 

—===== || Milwaukee 
he eas Te a 18.1 Scranton _. 
Norfolk_______ = 17.9 || St. Louis_- 
Jacksonville.____- 16.0 | Pittsburgh 
Birmingham _. 15.6 || Richmond _. 
a 15.6 | a eT wer 
3uffalo._- 15.0 |} San Francisco 
Savannah____. 14.7 || Portland, Maine 
Seattle. ...... 14.4 || Los Angeles... 
Detroit____. 14.4 || Boston___-_-_- 
Baltimore... 13.9 || Washington 
New Orleans : 13.8 || Philadelphia_- 
Portland, Oreg ~* 13.6 || Minneapolis 
Memphis. - _- i? 13.6 || Denver__--- 
Cincinnati. __- 13.4 || Houston__-__. 
Cleveland..__. . 13.3 || Kansas City 
Manchester- ‘ ; 13.2 || New York City 





Changes in Specified Groups of Goods and Services 
COST OF FOOD 


On the average, food costs advanced 25 percent from the outbrea! 
of war in Europe to February 1942. Food prices were low in Augus' 


1939, relative to prices of other consumer goods, and the increases 


which have occurred in the prices of many food articles have be« 
extreme. 

Until mid-March 1941, the average rise in food costs was slo 
After that date, however, retail food prices began to advance rapi«||\ 


and they have continued to increase since that time. Retail prices 
of eggs, salt pork, lard, butter, cheese, evaporated milk, and whea' 


flour were from 31 to 52 percent higher in December 1941 than 


August 1939. The advance in fresh milk prices over the period was 


about 25 percent. 
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(,overnment buying and the rise in consumer incomes as a result 
of defense activities were the most important factors producing 
higher food prices. Purchases for the Army and Navy and for export 
under the Lease-Lend Act, policies supporting prices for farm prod- 
yets, and some speculative activity, were responsible for large price 
nereases for pork, dairy, and wheat products. Government pur- 
chases were also responsible, in large part, for price increases of 56 
percent for canned salmon and 46 percent for navy beans. Increases 
ranging from 17 to 26 percent for canned tomatoes, corn, and peaches 
also reflected Government buying. 

Shortages in shipping facilities have been responsible for advances 
in prices of sugar, bananas, coffee, and tea which were from 15 to 22 
percent higher at the end of 1941 than in the summer of 1939. The 
average family’s bill for fresh fruits and vegetables was 20 percent 
higher at the end of last year than in the summer when war broke 
out in Europe. Seasonal differences in prices of fresh fruits and 
vegetables between the late summer and the winter are reflected in 
differences in prices of apples, green beans, carrots, lettuce, and onions 
between August 1939 and December 1941. The advances for these 
foods ranged from 28 to 58 percent. 

If no consideration were given to the foods which have moved up 
only slightly, or have, in fact, remained stationary or even declined 
in price, a discussion of extreme increases in food prices during World 
War II would lead one to expect a very much greater increase in aver- 
age food costs than has actually taken place. A few foods affected 
by large crops, decline in export demand, and seasonal declines in 
price, were cheaper in December 1941 than in the month before the 
outbreak of war in Europe. In the total cost of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables to the average family, the large increases described above 
were to some extent counterbalanced by lower prices for oranges and 
sweetpotatoes and by the practically unchanged level of the cost of 
spinach. Cereal and bakery products were, on the average, only 10 
percent higher and meat costs 16 percent higher than in August 
1939. The percent of change in the cost of each of the food items 
included in the Bureau’s cost-of-living index, between August 15, 
1939, and December 15, 1941, is shown in table 2. 
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TasLe 2.—Percent of Change from August 15, 1939, to December 15, 1941, for al) Food, 
Included in Cost-of-Living Index 




















’ + sien 
|\Percent of Dorasn 
Article | change | Article _ 
— teenentner any a a new wees 
AS Sem. — +21.0 | Ge See aaa pereremtt Lon 4 
| +52.3 || Bee uck roast ____- +199 
Bers fruits and vegetables. | +31.0 i} ee 4197 
Dairy products..... . _- +29.4 || Oleomargarine..-..... 419 & 
as | iat | eee im 
“-+-- j orn, can +179 
Sugar | +197 ||. Shortening in other containers. ______. 4179 
Fresh fruits and vegetables. +19.6 |) Fosnateess a inti Mili Ete 8 ; LG & 
2 8S 2 See —s 416, 2 
Canned fruits and vegetables ___ +16.0 || Ham, whole......... L169 
Cereals and bakery products_- ---| +9.7 | Veal cutlets --------- +15 ( 
—_— Tea__ beuduswcan +14 
Green beans. tees +57.8 || Corn meal__..__..__- egetinate 1) 
Carrots, bunch._______ | +56. 8 Peanut butter_- won aa ttbasaesosen +116 
Salmon, pink..._____ +56.3 || Pork chops. ae eer are ae 11. § 
Shortening in cartons. +54.0 || Lamb: Leg__ Cs hy Ea L10,8 
Lard... a _ +53.7 || Bread, white. Sea ee ee , +10. 
eS ee : | Tas | rep d steak _. 10.1 
Lettuce, head - ; sibs soe Tes \} Round steak. ATR 10 8 
| TREES +41.5 || Bread, whole wheat... Lg 9 
RE +39. 6 Pineapple, canned ‘ not SAR L-A.8 
ae et) 4b  <omneneeenen i 
Salt pork. “7 ae -.-|  +31.0 || Lamb: Rib chops. SRE a +4. | 
Milk, evaporated re ween +30.8 || Roast chicken_- ; 14 | 
Apples_- | RRR TY a, +27.7 || Soda crackers... _---- : $3.1 
Peaches, canned.______ thasierencacs +26. 4 Cabbage --_------ ; 
Milk, fresh, grocery __-__- ib ciatainw ih +25.2 || Corn flakes__.__--_- 
Fish, fresh, frozen eee ee ll 
Milk, fresh, delivered. - Edie cil +23.7 || Macaroni_........___. : : 
Bananas._|___ a : | +22.3 || Oranges...__..____- tym, ; 1.9 be 
Prunes... ae +21.0 | Sweetpotatoes_______ _- shite danke 18.8 





COST OF HOUSEFURNISHINGS 


The cost of housefurnishings customarily purchased by wage earn- 
ers and clerical workers in large cities was 15.5 percent higher on 
December 15, 1941, than on September 15, 1939, and 18.5 percent 
higher on February 15, 1942, than in the fall of 1939. Prices of house- 
furnishings, in general, did not rise so rapidly in the period September 
1939 to December 1941 as in the period from July 1914 to November 
1916, in large part because of ceilings established by the Office of 
Price Administration on prices of metals used in the production of 
household equipment and because of warnings to many of the indus- 
tries producing such equipment. Until late in 1941, no ceilings were 
placed on most of the raw materials which go into wooden and uphol- 
stered furniture, and the Bureau’s figures show that prices for medium 
and inexpensive living-room, dining-room, and bedroom suites were 
29 percent higher in December 1941 than in September 1939. On the 
other hand, prices of bedsprings, sewing machines, washing machines. 
vacuum cleaners, electric and gas refrigerators, gas stoves, and radios 
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wer, on the average, only 8 percent higher. Prices of electric refrig- 
erators and electric-light bulbs were lowered in 1940, and by Decem- 
ber 1041 they had not returned to the level of 1939; however, linoleum 
and {elt-base floor coverings were at about that level. 

Blankets, towels, and sheets reflected large purchases by the Army 
and Navy, as well as increased civilian purchases, and prices for this 


| croup were 25 percent higher in December 1941. 


TapLe 3.—Percent of Change from September 15, 1939, to December 15, 1941, in Cost of 


a Tata 0 g 


all Housefurnishings Included in Cost-of-Living Index 











Percent of ve |Percent of 
Article change Article | change 
Living-room suites... -- pace eecnesee +33.6 || Blankets_-_- : | +16. 4 
Ghosts... cecakees Foe ae Sad +32. 4 Bedsprings. . ; : +14.0 
Bedroom suites... -------- Dien Wenig aps +24.7 || Broo _ +12.3 
® Dining- a idnnanae se as +22. 8 Sowing machines. ee ; +6. 4 
Towels... ATS ra a +22.0 || Ice refrigerators - . : +6. 2 
Studio couches. - ~se--e-- ween enna eeenne- +20. 6 Vacuum cleaners_. OT ae Cae +5. 4 
7 G0p0G8..... .osasmeanes Ee toe +20. 4 || Gas refrigerators -__- ates aa +4.6 
MettreneGh ..n0osis~---- —- +20.3 || Glassware. Bs , +2.7 
Rugs, wool_..........---. e_ See +19.3 Felt-base floor covering... Sa CT + .§ 
Washing machines -- fain +17.9 || Linoleum. --_--_-_- IS ess ee 
Curtains... ---+---------------- . +17.7 || Electric refrigerators____. Seti 7.9 
I og RR +17.0 || Light bulbs._....____- EL RO —14.8 
ee eS Ok ee eee +16.9 


a J 





an 




















‘No change. 
CLOTHING COSTS 


In mid-December the moderate-income family’s clothing bill was 
about 15 percent higher than it was at the outbreak of war and in mid- 
February, it was about 18 percent higher than in the fall of 1939. 
Prices of men’s work clothing rose by one-third and women’s percale 
dresses by nearly one-half. These articles have felt the full effect of 


' the diversion of cotton-loom capacity to supply the needs of rapidly 


expanding armed forces. Price advances for other cotton products 
designed for civilian consumption, however, have been less extreme. 

Mill consumption of wool in the United States in 1941 was almost 
twice as much as the average for the preceding 10 years because of 
Army needs and increased civilian purchases. Men’s wool suits have 


increased 15 percent, but the increases in the retail prices for other 
_ garments made of wool have been less. 


Shoe prices changed very little until the early fall of 1941 but have 


’ increased rapidly from that time. 


The following table shows the changes from September 1939 to 


' December 1941 in prices paid by wage earners and lower-salaried 


workers for some of the more important clothing articles in the 
clothing cost-of-living index. 
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TaBie 4.—Percent of Change from September 15, 1939, to December 15, 1941, in (,, 
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of Specified Clothing Included in Cost-of-Living Index 








Article 


Percent of 


Article 





change 

Men’s clothing: Women’s clothing: 
Work shirts__. +31. 1 Percale dresses... 
Overalls____- +31.5 Percale yard goods 
Work trousers +22. 6 . Sa 
Work shoes... +19.4 Silk hose_._------ 
Undershirts. +18. 5 Panties_--.-__-_- 
Street shoes _. +16. 6 | Children’s shoes -- 
Wool suits __ . +15. 3 | Rayon dresses__. 
Hats-._. +14.9 | Wool dresses. ___- 
Union suits_. +13.0 || Fur-trimmed coats 
Business shirts +12.7 | Girdles __- 
Top coats... +10. 1 |) Hats __.- 
Overcoats......-.. +10. 1 SS 
Sweaters........- +6.3 Plain coats_._--- -- 
Neckties.......... (4) Shoe repairs__-__- 


Dry cleaning-..-- 





















1No change. 
RENTAL CHARGES 


Increases in rents charged to moderate-income families in larg 
cities averaged 3.6 percent from September 15, 1939, to December 1; 
1941, and 4.0 percent to February 15, 1942. 

As shown by table 5, the rate of change, up to the end of 1941 has 
varied greatly from city to city. In cities where production fo 
defense purposes has drawn many new workers from other areas, th 


ability of homes to house low- and moderate-income families in 194 
and the amount of residential building in the low-rent brackets sinc 
that time. The most extreme changes have occurred in the South 
in Mobile, Norfolk, Birmingham, and Jacksonville where rents in th 


twenties. 


age increases for homes renting for less than $30, because the demian 
among the defense workers has generally been greatest at this level 


in Large Cities, September 1939 to December 1941 


advances have ranged from 5 to 25 percent depending on the avail- 


fall of 1939 were from two-fifths to one-third lower than in the mid- 
In most cities, the Bureau’s figures show larger-than-aver- 


TABLE 5.—Percent of Change in Total Rental Bill of Wage Earners and Clerical W orkers 




































Per- Per- 
City cent of City cent of City 

| change change 
Average: Large cities +3.6 || Cleveland 7a. ht] Boeete.......-..-. 

err Buffalo _ _- +7.9 | Pittsburgh... ____- 
ns so nebex +25.5 || Manchester +5.9 || San Francisco___---- 
Norfolk_..__.- +16. 4 Portland, Oreg__.______- +5.4 || Cincinnati_.......--- 
Birmingham _. +16.0 || Kansas City. __________- +4.8 | Rae ER 
Jacksonville. _........- +13.1 | CTE ee +4.0 || Minneapolis. - - - - -- 
lal ll +10.4 || Chicago__- __.....| $3.7 || Washington. _...._- 
Savannah............... +9.2 || Boston. ..............- +3.5 || Richmond......____- 
cE +9.1 || New Orleans_____- +2.9 || Houston__.......-- 
Indianapolis. _......._.- 2h f ee eee +2.8 || Los Angeles_______- 
SaaS +8.8 Philadelphia... _______-- _ be. 4, aa 
i (IY +8. 7 Portland, Maine_______- EE 
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FUEL, LIGHT, AND REFRIGERATION 


Costs for this group of goods were 5.6 percent higher in December 
1941 than in September 1939 and 5.7 percent higher in February 
1942 

Coal prices have advanced sharply since the outbreak of war. The 
increasing shortage of available tankers has caused fuel-oil prices to 
go up, particularly for cities on the Atlantic seaboard. On the 
average, coal prices had increased over 14 percent and fuel-oil prices 
nearly 13 percent between September 1939 and December 1941. On 
the other hand, electricity rates were 2.0 percent lower and gas rates 
1.5 percent lower, as indicated in the accompanying statement: 


Percent of Percent of 
change change 
+21.8 Briquettes_-___- (1) 


Coal, bituminous - - - _ - mer +14.8 Wood__-_- 
Coal, anthracite____-_- ‘ +14.1 Kerosene 
Fuel oil Ren Steltt  e 

+4.6 Electricity 


| No change. 
COST OF MISCELLANEOUS GOODS AND SERVICES 


Average costs for miscellaneous goods and services had not risen 
so much as food, clothing, and housefurnishing costs on December 15, 
1941. In December, the index for this group was 6.5 percent higher 
than in September 1939, and on February 15, 1942, 7.4 percent higher. 

Table 6 covers goods and services which make up 60 percent of the 
miscellaneous index. It shows that goods and services covering more 
than half of this index rose in price less than 6.5 percent, dropped, or 
remained stationary between September 1939 and December 1941. 
Thus, railroad fares were lower by 8.5 percent, and cigars by 0.3 per- 
cent. Although there were increases in some cities, on the average, 
streetcar fares remained almost stationary. Motor-oil prices rose 
only 1.9 percent; medical care, on the average, 1.5 percent; and 
household paper, 3.1 percent. The price of newspapers increased 
2.5 percent on the average. 


Tasie 6.—Percent of Change from September 15, 1939, to December 15, 1941, in Cost 
of Specified Miscellaneous Articles and Services Included in Cost-of-Living Index 
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Adjustment in Cost-of-Living Index for Wartime Changs ; 
Goods Available 


The war program and the consequent shortage of goods has ma, 
it necessary to adjust the cost-of-living index to take account ,; 
rationing and the disappearance from the market of some gooi\s fo. 
merly purchased by families of wage earners and low-salaried workers 
It has always been necessary to substitute new articles in the inde, 
when any of those previously priced became obsolete. The inde, 
was entirely reweighted as of 1935 to take account of the gradya| 
changes in consumption habits which had been occurring since th, 
index was initiated in 1919. 

At present, however, changes in consumer purchases are sudde 
and extreme. Under the first major rationing order which applied 
to civilian buying, no more new automobiles will be available fo; 
purchase by the ordinary civilian for an indefinite period. The sec. 
ond order provided that no more new tires and tubes could be pur- 
chased without special permission. Accordingly, the Bureau of Labo 
Statistics began, in January 1942, to make immediate adjustments i: 
the cost-of-living index as civilian goods disappeared from the market 
New automobiles and new tires have been dropped from the index 
Used automobiles and used, recapped, and retreaded tires were added 
with weights representing the best available estimates of the extent 
to which they were being purchased in January and February. § Thes: 
are, of course, much smaller than for new automobiles and tires be- 
cause of the shift to other forms of transportation. The relative impor- 
tance of automobile repairs and public transportation costs was increas- 
ed in computing the index. With the recent order which required the 
rationing of recapped and retreaded tires, it will be necessary to make 
further adjustments when the March cost-of-living index is computed 
Since, judging from reports from the Bureau’s field agents, more 
money was spent for new automobiles and tires than for second- 
hand automobiles and tires and for public transportation early in 
1942, the relative importance of transportation costs was reduced 
from 30 to 25 percent of the miscellaneous index, and from 8 percen' 
to about 6 percent of all costs. The relative importance of the other 
groups of goods and services in the total index and of the other goods 
and services included in the miscellaneous index, therefore, was in- 
creased slightly. 

The following table shows the percentage distribution of cos! o! 
transportation items purchased by wage earners and lower-salarie¢ 
workers in large cities during the base period, 1935-39, in December 
1941 (before an adjustment was made to the changes in consume! 
purchasing habits resulting from the rationing order), and in Janu»ry 
1942 (after those adjustments had been made). 
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7.—Percentage Distribution of Cost of Transportation Items Purchased by W age 
Earners and Lower-Salaried Workers at Specified Dates 
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Table 8 shows the relative importance of each group of items in 
the computation of changes in the entire cost of living. 


| Tasie 8.—Relative Importance of Each Group of Goods and Services in Computing 


Changes in Total Living Costs to Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 
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' Costs for this subgroup are treated as moving with costs for all items included in the cost-of-living index. 


Further rationing orders will undoubtedly result in other changes 
in consumer purchasing habits. Thus, an announcement has already 
been made that civilian wool supplies will be sharply reduced for the 
second quarter of 1942. In this connection, the War Production 
Board signed the first important order affecting wearing apparel, 
requiring styling simplification for men’s suits. The order followed 
the recommendations of the industry’s advisory committee. It 
becomes effective March 30 for manufacturers and May 30 for 


' merchant tailors and tailors to the trade. Recommendations for 


similar conservation measures are reported to have been made to 
the War Production Board by manufacturers of women’s coats, suits, 


; and dresses. 


As in the case of transportation items, these changes will be re- 
flected in the construction of the cost-of-living index. For example, 
when silk stockings disappear from the market, price changes for 
rayon and cotton stockings will be substituted. As other articles of 
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clothing now included in the index disappear from the market. sy}. 
stitutions for them will be obtained. -If the substitute articles are o/ 
inferior quality they will have to be introduced into the index on th, 
basis of prices of goods of the same grade for earlier periods. Whe 
the substitution is made in this manner, the level of the index will no: 
change unless there is an actual change in the cost of the most near 
comparable substitute. As the production of durable consumer 0ods 
in particular declines, the weights for these articles in the index will 
be reduced in proportion to the reduction in goods available fo, 
purchase. 








|ABOR IN TRANSITION TO A WAR ECONOMY 


By Witt Bowven, Bureau of Labor Statistics 


WHEN war began on December 7, 1941, the wage earners of the 
United States were already far advanced in the transition to a war 
economy. Workers were keenly aware of the fact that free labor and 
free unions were the first victims of the war both in the countries of 
the aggressors and in the nations overrun by them. The statement 
by the President on Labor Day of 1941, that ‘‘no group has a greater 
stake in the defeat of Nazism, in the preservation of the fundamental 
freedoms, in a continuation of democracy throughout the world,” 


| was identical in spirit with repeated declarations of labor leaders and 


resolutions by labor organizations. 
Labor and industry in the United States had experienced before the 


+ summer of 1940 only slight effects from the war beginning with the 


: 
| 
' 
t 
; 





invasion of Poland on September 1, 1939. The intensification of the 
war in the spring and early summer of 1940, and particularly the down- 
fall of France, so changed the world situation as to make apparent the 
need for American preparation for economic if not military participa- 
tion in the war. It was then that the transition of industry and labor 
toa war economy began. The developments that followed the attack 
at Pearl Harbor soon made it. apparent, however, that although the 
transition was already well under way, the military participation of 
the United States would require even more serious adaptations of 
labor as well as of other groups. The large amount of unused capacity 
and the large number of unemployed workers had made possible up 
to that time an increase of the national income and of output for 
civilian use while production for war was being organized. It had 
not been possible to expand war production with sufficient speed to 
make serious inroads upon production for civilian consumption before 
the summer of 1941. Curtailment first affected some of the non- 
ferrous metals in the late spring and early summer, but substitution 
made possible the maintenance of high levels of production for 
civilian use until the fall. The cutting off of silk supplies led to the 
first general shrinkage of civilian production. A curtailment program 
for automobiles and certain of the durable consumer-goods industries 
was ordered for the last quarter of 1941. Thus, so far as production 
was concerned, a turning point was reached in the late summer and 
early fall. Because stocks of goods were large, however, this cutting 
down of production did not necessitate an immediate reduction of 
consumption. 

The outbreak of war on December 7, 1941, created an immediate 
stringency of rubber supplies. To conserve rubber the sale of tires 
was forbidden and the general production of passenger automobiles 
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was discontinued earlier than would otherwise have been nece: sa), 
The outbreak of the war also made most obvious the necessi'y of 
expanded war production. In any event, however, the militar, 
production program called for such large increases in the firs: },); 
of 1942 that drastic curtailment of production for civilian consiimp. 
tion was inevitable. It was also evident that the expansion «all 
for greater flexibilities of labor in conformity to training programs an; 
to the requirements of manpower in the war industries and the armed 
forces. Furthermore, the war made imperative a method of se‘ ‘ling 
industrial disputes without work stoppages in vital industries. 
Probably the most important phase of the transition of labor to , 
war basis during 1941 was in the field of employment. Labor short- 
ages in skilled occupations and in vital areas of war industry were 
accompanied by displacements resulting from conversion of industries 
and from curtailment of production for civilian use. Methods of 
adapting the labor force to war conditions included the planning of 
war production on the basis of detailed estimates of labor require- 
ments and the supply of labor; the development of a training and 
labor transfer program of unprecedented scope; and a widespread 
resort to overtime in war industries. Earnings rose sharply as a resuli 
of longer hours, premium rates of pay for overtime, and upward 
adjustments of basic rates of pay. The larger number of persons 
employed, as well as the increases in the earnings of individuals 
raised the aggregate earnings of workers. Cost of living advanced 
though not so much as the general average of earnings. The con- 
version of industry to war production gave rise to the problem of 
reducing civilian consumption and at the same time avoiding 1 
lowering of basic standards of living among workers with earings 
below maintenance levels, especially those engaged in war productio! 
under the difficult living conditions of rapidly expanding centers o/ 
production. Industrial disputes, normally prominent in periods of 
increasing employment and rising prices, had abated before the ou'- 
break of war in December 1941, and the war brought about a sig- 
nificant agreement for the peaceful handling of disputes. 


The Problem of Manpower 


A major problem in the United States in the decade before the war 
was unemployment. The national defense program and production 
for war shifted the emphasis from finding jobs for men to manning tl 
war industries. There remained much unemployment, it is true. 
especially among unskilled workers in areas beyond the zones of wa! 
production. Furthermore, the intensification of the war effort, ‘h: 
conversion of plants to war work, and the curtailment of some ty)es 
of civilian consumption displaced many additional workers, who |:a¢ 
to await the completion of facilities for their employment in war ind '-- 
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tries. Nevertheless, for the moment the major problem shifted from 
the finding of jobs for men to the finding of men for jobs. 


ELASTICITY OF THE LABOR FORCE 


The problem of obtaining adequate labor for war production was 
simplified by the fact that. many millions of persons who ordinarily do 
not seek employment are nevertheless available for employment under 
such circumstances as those created by the war. In addition, many 
workers are employed at jobs that are not essential, frequently in 
enterprises that can be effectively carried on by a much smaller number 
of workers, and millions of workers can therefore be induced to shift 
from ordinary peacetime employments to those on which war produc- 
tion depends. 

The estimated “labor force’ of the United States in December 1941 
included 53,300,000 persons,' and this number was smaller by many 
millions than the number of persons actually available for employ- 
ment. The term labor force, as used by the Bureau of the Census and 
the Work Projects Administration in making estimates of unemploy- 
ment, Js essentially a labor-market term. It includes at any given 
time those who have jobs, whether or not they are at work at the 
moment, and whether the job is self-employment or hired work; and 
it includes also the unemployed who, by definition, are persons in 
quest of work and persons engaged on public emergency work. The 
labor force, however, as defined, excludes the armed forces, persons in 
institutions, those who are engaged in their own housework, and those 
who are attending school, the basis of exclusion being the fact that 
they are not in the labor market. 

The labor force as thus defined is highly elastic, especially under 
conditions of rapidly changing demand for labor. Large numbers of 
women, for example, have recently been added to the labor force. 
Estimates by the Women’s Bureau of the United States Department 
of Labor indicate that nearly 6,000,000 additional women can be 
recruited in 1942 for work in war industries and other essential services. 
One-third of this number, it was estimated, could be drawn from the 
group of women of the ages 18 to 44 who are engaged in their own 
housework and who have no children under 10 years of age. Other 
groups from which the labor force can be expanded include young 
people of school age and retired workers. 


This estimate was made by the Work Projects Administration. The monthly estimates go back to 
\pril 1940, when the national census of unemployment was taken by the Bureau of the Census. This 
agency, in the Census oj 140, made a significant change in its occupational statistics by classifying the popu- 
ation on the basis of work status. ‘he methods used had been tested by the Work Projects Administration 
in 8 Monthiy survey of a carefully selected cross section of the population. The sampling methods used by 
these agencies make possible monthly estimates of changes in the work status of the population on the basis 
of information obtained directly from comparatively small numbers of workers. 
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War production, even before the formal participation of the United 
States in the war, had drawn into the labor force some individ ):a)s 
normally in the reserves of labor. Only a small proportion of the 
reserve supply had been utilized, however, and the additions to the 
labor force were substantially counterbalanced by transfers to ‘th, 
armed forces. The reserve supply of labor became increasingly 
important as a result of the rapid decline in the number of unemployed 
workers, the accelerated rate of transfer from the labor force into th, 
armed forces, and the additional labor required under the program, of 
plant expansion. 

The reserves of labor are large and important, but the expansion of 
war industries depends even more vitally on the conversion of exist ing 
labor and plant facilities from the production of goods and services for 
civilian use to production for war. Many self-employed persons i: 
retail trade, the service industries, and agriculture are normally avail- 
able for employment as hired workers. The curtailment of business 
resulting from priorities and rationing had already, late in 1941. 
endangered many small manufacturing establishments as well as 
service enterprises. Conditions thus favored a change from gs lf- 
employed to a hired status. No less noteworthy were the shifts of 
workers from industry to industry, from occupation to occupation, 
and from region to region. 

The process of transforming labor engaged on production for civilian 
use into labor engaged on war production is in part not a change in th: 
work performed but merely a change in the uses of the products of 
labor as steel for tanks instead of automobiles, or cloth for uniforms 
instead of civilian suits. Adaptations of the materials to the new uses 
may require modifications of the processes of production, but the stee! 
makers and the textile workers, and especially the primary workers 
such as miners and producers of textile fabrics are slightly affected by 
the changes in the uses of their products. There is comparatively 
little difficulty also in such a change as the making of uniforms rathe1 
than civilian clothing; but the conversion of automobile plants into 
war production factories entails grave readjustments in the labor forc: 


GENERAL INCREASES IN EMPLOYMENT 


The number of persons working for wages and salaries other than 
in the armed forces was about 14 percent greater in November 194! 
than in November 1939. The estimated number rose from 32,420,000 
in November 1939 to 37,011,000 in November 1941. These figures 
include hired farm workers, as reported by the Department of Agricu'- 
ture, numbering 2,372,000 in November 1939 and 2,405,000 in Noven- 
ber 1941, but exclude those employed in emergency relief work, 11 
domestic service, and at casual jobs. There was a much greater per- 


centage increase in military and naval personnel than in civilian em- 
ployment. 
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The number of persons working for wages or salaries (excluding the 
armed forces and other groups mentioned above) declined sharply in 
January 1942, the number then being only 35,535,000, but most of the 
decline of 1,476,000 from the preceding November was seasonal, 
almost three-fifths of the reduction occurring in agriculture and retail 
trade. A contributing factor, however, even in retail trade was cur- 
tailment of civilian consumption, notably of the output of the auto- 
mobile industry. Another factor was the lay-off of workers during 
conversion to war production. The temporary declines in employ- 
ment resulting from these changes were reflected in the increases in 
registrations with the United States Employment Service and in the 
number of workers receiving unemployment benefits. 

Unemployment estimates going back to the Census of Unemploy- 
ment of April 1940 show sharp reductions. The number of unemployed 
workers fell from 8,800,000 in April 1940 to 7,600,000 in November 
1940, but the main reduction was in 1941, the number falling to 3,900,- 
000 in November 1941. Seasonal declines, lay-offs for conversion of 
industries, and the loss of jobs in nonessential employments accounted 
for a rise of the number unemployed to 4,200,000 in January 1942. 
The number unemployed as defined in the Census of Unemployment 
and in the Work Projects Administration estimates is the number of 
persons not working but seeking work, although persons engaged on 
public emergency work are classified as unemployed. 


DECLINES IN EMPLOYMENT 


Significant declines in employment between November 1939 and 
November 1941 occurred in about a dozen industries.2. The silk and 
rayon goods industry suffered a particularly severe decline of 21.2 
percent, largely caused by the shutting off of imports of silk. Few of 
the industries with declines in employment were of outstanding im- 
portance, and none, with the exception of crude-petroleum production 
in which there was a decline of 4.5 percent, were vitally related to the 
war program. Most of the industries with reduced employment also 
had declines in average weekly hours. 


DISPLACEMENT AND TRANSFER OF WORKERS 


The anomaly of labor shortages accompanied by unemployment was 
experienced in Great Britain and other warring countries even under 
conditions of active warfare. Thus, in Great Britain the number of 





? The national defense program was begun in June 1940, but a comparison of employment in June 1940 
and November 141 is aflected by the extent and time of occurrence of seasonal ernployment in the different 
industries. The number of workers in the beet-sugar industry, to cite an extreme case, is several times 
larger in the peak month than in the slack season. The somewhat smaller general volume of employment 
in June 1940 than in November 1939 was largely seasonal. For these reasons, comparisons of employment 
are here made not for June 1940 and November 1941, but for November 1939 and November 1941. 

In monthly comparisons it is necessary to take into account accidental as well as seasonal variations, as 
for example, the abnormal figures of employment, hours, and earnings in the bituminous-coal industry for 

\pril 1941, resulting from the work stoppage in that month. 
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persons registered by the employment exchanges as wholly unemplo « 
in June 1940 was 648,000; the number registered as “tempora ily 
stopped” was 81,000; and the number of unemployed casual wor} er 
was 37,000. The aggregate number in June 1941 was more than 3\\()- 
000, and in October 1941 more than 200,000.* 

One of the causes of labor displacement is a shortage of materi:|s. 
The progressive extension of priorities and rationing and the using up 
of inventories of materials made necessary the slowing up or suspens oy 
of operations and the displacement of a considerable number of work vrs, 
even before the outbreak of war in December 1941. Temporary <is- 
placements and transfers resulted also from the dislocations and time 
lags accompanying the transformation of industries from production 
for civilian use to production for war and from one type of war effort 
to another—an unparalleled transformation under the plan for using 
at the earliest possible moment about half of the Nation’s resources 
in the war effort. Time and specialized labor are required for the 
conversion of establishments into war plants or even for the retooling 
of a plant to make a different type of product called for by the rapid! 
changing conditions of mechanized warfare. 

Much displacement of labor and temporary unemployment result « 
from bottlenecks of labor, materials, and limited plant capacity. 
Friction and delays resulted from lack of experience in war industries. 
from alterations in specifications, designs, and production charts 
required to meet the changing techniques and conditions of war, and 
from lack of agreement regarding the extent of conversion and o! 
expansion of plant facilities. 

Unemployment thus created had begun to extend, even in 194), 
beyond the workers in factories and to affect sales and service employ- 
ees, notably in automobile production and related industries. Auto- 
mobile and rubber-tire factories can be coaverted without extreme 
delays, and the workers who held the old jobs can readily qualify 
for the new jobs. In contrast, many persons connected with the 
wholesale and retail handling of automobiles and tires encounter 
problems of adaptation made more difficult by lack of opportunitics 
for similar work. Ultimately the curtailment of production of auto- 
mobiles and tires may be expected also to have serious effects on the 
employment opportunities of taxi drivers, truck drivers, service- 
station employees, and other groups. 

The shocks of wartime displacements and dislocations were absorbe«! 
in large part by the emergency employment agencies, especially | 
the WPA. No special provision was made for these activities, whic! 
were carried on as adaptations of previously established work pro- 
grams, these programs being modified to give to the unemployed no 
merely work relief but also the training and work experience neede 


3 Great Britain, Ministry of Labor Gazette (London), July and November 1941. 
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in war industries. The intensification of the war effort was accom- 
panied, however, by special plans for ameliorating unemployment. 
These plans included the centralization of authority for speeding up 
‘he conversion and plant-expansion programs; the distribution of 
contracts in a manner designed to hasten reemployment; an increase of 
facilities for retraining workers; the unification and extension of the 
Employment Service under Federal operation; and arrangements for 
special unemployment compensation for workers temporarily dis- 
placed. 
INCREASES IN EMPLOYMENT IN WAR PRODUCTION 


The effect of war production on employment is shown in a striking 
manner by the increase of 78 percent between November 1939 and 
November 1941 in the number of wage earners employed in a group 
of 18 industries most extensively engaged in war production. This 
increase is in contrast to 25 percent in manufacturing as a whole. 
The major part of war production in manufacturing is in the durable- 
goods group, in which the increase in employment was 43 percent. 
Some of the nondurable-goods industries also are engaged extensively 
in the production of military requirements such as uniforms, canned 
and preserved foods, and chemicals. The increase in all nondurable- 
goods industries combined, however, was only 10 percent. 

Increases in employment in the nonmanufacturing industries were 
much smaller than in manufacturing. The nonmanufacturing indus- 
tries with largest increases included building construction, the dyeing 
and cleaning industry, metalliferous mining, the telephone and tele- 
graph industry, and steam railroad transportation. 

In addition to the increase in the number of wage earners employed, 
there was a rise in the average number of hours of work. The increases 
in working hours were larger in the industries affected by war activities 
than in those producing chiefly for civilian consumption. 

The continued increase in war production after November 1941 
was not sufficient to prevent a slight decline in total employment in 
January 1942. This decline was mainly seasonal but in part a result 
of the conversion of industry to war production and the curtailment 
of output for civilian use. 


REGIONAL CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT 


The effect. of war production on employment was felt widely, but 
many areas did not share the expansion and some even suffered de- 
clines of employment. The existence of unemployment or of unused 
resources was considered, however, in the distribution of contracts. 
In most of the States there were significant increases in employment 
between November 1939 and November 1941. States with compara- 
tively large increases, ranging above 20 percent, were widely dis- 
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tributed. They included Connecticut, Maryland, Virginia, Alaba:ng 
California, and Washington. 

Contrasts in the regional effects of war production on employment 
were much more extreme in metropolitan areas than in States. [py 
Scranton (Pa.), one of the 77 metropolitan areas covered by reports 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, employment in November 194) jp 
manufacturing industries was 5 percent smaller than average emp|oy- 
ment in 1939. There were metropolitan areas in every main section 
of the country with comparatively small increases. Thus, Evansville 
(Ind.), Duluth (Minn.), El Paso (Tex.), Richmond (Va.), and Spokane 
(Wash.) were among the areas with increases of less than 14 percent. 
The San Diego (Calif.) area had a phenomenal sixfold increase. The 
7 other metropolitan areas with largest increases were Wichita (Kans.), 
Chattanooga (Tenn.), Norfolk (Va.), Seattle (Wash.), Los Angeles 
(Calif.), Bridgeport (Conn.), and Washington (D. C.). In Norfolk 
and Washington, the figures include employment in Government navy 
yards and arsenals. Some of the most rapidly expanding centers of 
population around war industries and military establishments wer 
outside of the 77 metropolitan areas. 


CHANGES IN OCCUPATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 


Most of the war industries required comparatively high proportions 
of skilled workers. Many of these industries had declined and some 
of their workers had sought employment in other industries. Appren- 
ticeship and other forms of training had been allowed to decline. In 
the meantime, unemployment and changes in methods and techniques 
caused much obsolescence of skills. 

These conditions explain why shortages of labor occurred in most of 
the skilled occupations in the areas where labor was needed. They 
explain, also, why many workers, especially in the skilled occupations, 
were called upon to move to areas of expanding employment, to shift 
from industries producing for civilian consumption to those producing 
for war, and to adapt their skills to new processes and new types of 
; products. Occupational adaptations were aided by a vast and Nation- 
| wide emergency training program. Workers were also expected to 
i accept a plan for breaking down many of the more skilled occupations 
| into simpler components so that the processes could be carried on by 
semiskilled workers—a procedure similar to that known in the first 
World War as “dilution of skills.” 


ESTIMATES OF LABOR REQUIREMENTS AND LABOR SUPPLY 


Plans for expanding the production of aircraft, ships, tanks, guns, 


called for the best possible information about the amount of labor to 
be required, and about the available supply, under a given program 


a ee 





uniforms, army camps, and the various other items needed for war 
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of expansion. It was necessary to break down the estimates by 
industry, by occupation, and by locality. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor had 
previously made detailed estimates of the amount of labor employed 
under contracts let by the Public Works Administration, and had also 
made extensive studies of labor productivity. This agency was there- 
fore called upon to extend and modify these procedures in application 
to the new problems of estimating labor requirements under national 
defense contracts. The estimates showed the probable monthly 
changes in requirements for different types of workers in the localities 
affected by public contracts. Special studies were made to assist in 
planning the construction of military establishments and the expansion 
of shipbuilding, aircraft production, and the making of machine tools. 

Estimates were made, for example, of the total number of shipbuild- 
ing workers to be needed for the ship-construction program in private 
shipyards and in navy yards, and the number in each of the important 
occupations, not only in the country as a whole but also in the several 
shipbuilding areas. The estimates indicated the probable time and 
extent of peak requirements, by occupation, in the different areas, 
thus facilitating the shifting of workers from yard to yard and from 
area to area to meet the variations in the peak requirements. 


PLACEMENT WORK 


The United States Employment Service supplemented its regular 
registration of applicants for jobs by a special registration, beginning 
March 15, 1941, calling for information regarding occupational skill 
and work experience such as would be particularly serviceable in war 
industries. This registration thus became a detailed national inven- 
tory of the labor supply. About one million of the five million regis- 
trants reported occupational training and work experiences such as 
made them available for skilled jobs. 

The classification of workers by skill and experience in the regular 
registrations of the Employment Service made these registrations a 
continuing inventory of the labor supply available for the national 
defense program. Thus, it was reported that on September 13, 1941, 
about 224,000 workers were listed as available through the Employ- 
ment Service for jobs in 624 technical, skilled, and semiskilled occupa- 
tions in which questions had been raised regarding the adequacy of 
the labor supply. The registration and classification of applicants 
was supplemented by information obtained from employers regarding 
their probable needs. Arrangements were made for representatives of 
employers to visit various communities so that workers could be hired 
before leaving home, thus avoiding unguided migration in quest of 
work by assuring workers of jobs in advance. 
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In December, after the outbreak of war with Japan, arrangem. pt; 
were made for the transfer of all State employment agencies to th, 
Federal Government, and Federal operation was begun on Januai - | 
1942. The labor-supply services were reorganized and placed w: (er 
the supervision of the head of the Employment Service. 

The Work Projects Administration, in cooperation with the prog: am 
of tapping reserves of skilled labor among unemployed workers, es' ab- 
lished a defense-industries employment register of persons on \\ PA 
rolls on April 9, 1941, or certified as eligible. This register included 
150,000 experienced mechanics and other industrial-production wor ers 
qualified for employment in defense industries. The inventory also 
included 31,000 persons assigned to vocational-training courses and 
154,000 persons suitable for such courses. 


TRAINING OF WORKERS 


The early demands of the war industries for labor were met by 
unemployed workers, by retired workers returning to jobs, and by 
workers who shifted to these industries from agriculture and from 
nondefense industries. An extensive plan for the training of workers 
was included, however, in the national defense program from its 
beginning. It was recognized that the retooling and conversion of 
plants and the building and equipping of new establishments would 
soon exhaust the supply of skilled workers unless the supply was 
expanded by intensive training. 

Several methods were adopted for training workers. The vocational- 
training facilities of public schools were organized under the super- 
vision of the United States Office of Education. Colleges and universi- 
ties made available their technical schools for intensive training 11 
engineering and other technical subjects. Many employers, especially 
those with war contracts, made arrangements for the in-plant training 
of employees and of prospective workers. The emergency employment 
agencies (WPA, NYA, and CCC) adapted their activities for providing 
the types of work experience and training most suited to the labor 
requirements of war industries. Apprenticeship was expanded unde! 
the general direction of the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship o! 
the Division of Labor Standards in the United States Department 
of Labor. 

The carrying out of the training program during the first 18 mont)s 
of its operation (from July 1940 to the end of 1941) resulted in an 
unprecedented increase in vocational training in the schools. Almo-' 
2,500,000 persons received special instruction in courses financed by 
the Federal Government and conducted by public-school authoriti:- 
in every State of the Union. About 1,200 public vocational and trac 
schools, 155 colleges and universities, and 10,000 public-school shop- 
had a part in the program. The training-within-industry progran , 
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directed by the Labor Division of the Office of Production Manage- 
ment With the assistance of the Federal Committee on Apprentice- 
ship, resulted in the giving of in-plant training to more than 2,000,000 
workers in war-contract factories. These 4,500,000 persons trained 
in the plants of employers and in the schools do not include several 
hundred thousand who received training through the emergency 
employment agencies, particularly in the NYA. These agencies also 
provided valuable work experience. The regular work of the Federal 
Committee on Apprenticeship was continued and the number of ap- 
prenticeship systems serviced by the Committee was increased to 
about 2,600. This Committee carried on most of its work through 
joint apprenticeship committees representing both management and 
labor. 

Leaders of labor organizations gave much consideration to the main- 
taining of craft and production standards and to the problem of 
properly relating training programs to actual production plans, both 


' nationally and locally. It was pointed out that occupational training 


not so related would be dangerous to labor standards and to the morale 


> of the workers. Efforts were made by the Federal authorities to work 


» out a system of representation of workers and employers. Joint rep- 
' resentation was included in the program of the Federal Committee 


on Apprenticeship and was extended to the vocational training activ- 


ities of the public schools and to the training-within-industry program. 
The expansion of the war production program after the formal decla- 


' ration of a state of war in December made necessary an enlargement 
' of the training program. Public vocational schools were requested 





to make arrangements for the use of their shops and training facilities 
on a 24-hour day and 7-day week basis. Plans were also formulated 
for a comparable expansion of the training-within-industry program. 
The burdens to be placed upon the training system would be increased, 
it was pointed out, by the displacement of workers from industries 
affected by priorities, rationing, and curtailed consumption, for many 
of these workers require retraining or special training to fit them for 
jobs in war industries. 


Housing and Other Facilities for Workers in War Industries 


Migration to areas of expanding employment where war industries 
were being developed and where military establishments were being 
constructed totaled about 2,000,000 persons before the outbreak of 
war in December, according to the chairman of the House Committee 
for Investigating National Defense Migration, and it was pointed out 
that the movement was gaining momentum. The committee found 
that most of the local communities where employment was expanding 
could not be expected to meet the needs of the new workers. These 
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needs, in addition to housing, included public utilities and fac \iti.. 
for education and recreation. 

An emergency housing program was made a part of the ori-ing) 
national defense program. Up to February 21, 1942, publicly fins neo, 
dwelling units for 79,434 families of war-industry workers and en| iste 
personnel had been completed. The total number of such homes 
completed or being built was 139,051. Federal funds had bec 4). 
lotted for 239,181 homes. On February 24, 1942, the various Fe:ery 
housing agencies were merged to form the National Housing Agency 

It was announced on January 7 that the sum of $153,000,000 had 
been allocated for about 42,000 demountable homes to be built jy 
about 50 defense areas. An additional allocation of $13,000,000 was 
made to the Federal Security Agency for 5,667 trailers and 5,20) 
dormitory units to be placed in 22 localities. These types of housing 
were expected to increase the speed of construction of emergency 
housing and at the same time to facilitate removal to other locations 
as the need might arise. The plan was also expected to aid in pre- 
venting the survival of “ghost towns” after the emergency. 

On September 3, 1941, the Office of Defense Health and Welfar 
Services was established to supervise the various activities, alread) 
begun or projected, for handling the problems of community facilities 
other than housing. The Community Facilities Bill, passed on Jun 
30, 1941, made an appropriation of $150,000,000 for such facilities as 
schools, transportation of school children, hospitals and clinics, wate: 
supply, sewerage, milk-pasteurization plants, and recreational centers 
























Adjustments of Hours and Plant Schedules 


The Fair Labor Standards Act provided for a maximum of 42 hours 
of straight-time work per week for the individual worker, beginning 
on October 24, 1939, and for a maximum of 40 hours beginning 0: 
October 24, 1940. In spite of this limitation, the average number 0! 
hours worked moved upward even before the launching of the nationa 
defense program. The main cause appears to have been a reductio! 
of part time attending the expansion of business. 

Average weekly hours were materially higher as a rule in 1941 thai 
in 1939 in manufacturing as a whole and in steam-railroad transport:- 
tion, the mining industries other than anthracite mining, dyeing anc 
cleaning, and private building construction. In manufacturing, aver- 
age hours rose from 38.5 hours per week in November 1939 to 40.3 1 
November 1941, an advance of 4.7 percent. In December, the firs! 
month of war, the average rose to 41.2 hours. 

Several industries underwent reductions in hours during 1940 
1941 but most of the reductions were in fields of employment not «- 
fected significantly by the war’s demands. There was a slight dow! 
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iLities 
ward movement of average hours in crude-petroleum production, an 
industry vital to war activity, but the decline appears to have been 
largely a result of part time attending reduced employment, which 
resulted in turn from limitations on civilian consumption and on 
exports of petroleum products. 

The industries with largest increases in hours of work between 
November 1939 and November 1941 were prominently connected with 
the national defense program. Outstanding in importance in this 
group were the industries making locomotives, ships, machine-shop 
products, machine tools, railroad cars, and electrical machinery, 
apparatus, and supplies. Some of the war industries, such as blast 
furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills, had already undergone a 
lengthening of average hours under the impact of orders from warring 
nations. 

Hours of work are affected in continuous-process industries by the 
shift system. Maximum production in blast furnaces, steel works, 
and rolling mills, for example, was obtained mainly by increasing the 
number of units continuously in operation rather than by a length- 
ening of the hours of workers. The average number of hours per 
worker, however, was considerably increased even in plants with 
more than one shift. A Bureau of Labor Statistics report on weekly 
hours and overtime of workers in June 1941 in 13 industries of primary 
importance in the defense program showed that only 76 of the 935 
plants surveyed were operating on a one-shift basis and only 217 on 
a two-shift basis, the remainder (642 plants) operating on a three- 
shift basis. In terms of number of workers employed, the one-shift 
plants employed only 1.1 percent of the workers; the two-shift plants, 
only 11.4 percent; and the three-shift plants, 87.5 percent. The 
lengthening of hours, as well as the adjustment of shifts for increasing 
production and more fully utilizing the labor force, is shown by the 
fact that in one-shift plants 47.6 percent of the wage earners worked 
overtime, the average overtime per overtime worker being 8.7 hours 
per week; in two-shift plants 82.6 percent of the wage earners worked 
overtime, the average overtime per overtime worker being 13.2 hours; 
and in three-shift plants 46.6 percent of the wage earners worked 
overtime, the average overtime per overtime worker being 8.6 hours. 
Studies made after June 1941 showed that both the amount of over- 
time and the extent of utilization of plant facilities in September 1941 
exceeded the June record, and that January 1942 exceeded the record 
of the preceding September. Plants in war industries in general 
obtained about 8 hours more of complete plant utilization per week in 
January 1942 than in the preceding September. The average utiliza- 
tion of plant facilities by the plants in four major war industries in 
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b Monthly Labor Review for November 1941 (pp. 1140-1147): Utilization of Plant Facilities Under the 
National Defense Program (reprinted as Serial No. R. 1394). 
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January 1942 approximated or exceeded the extent of utilizati:), jy 
September 1941 by the best plants; and in the meantime ther wa 
a large increase of effective utilization by the best plants. In Jan jar 
two-fifths of the plants in war industries were operating their e:uip. 
ment for 160 hours a week or more, and three-fourths of the plants 
were carrying on a significant part of their work for 120 hours 0; 
more. The only war industries in which any considerable proportioy 
of the workers were employed not more than 40 hours per we:k jy 
January 1942 were the industries with continuous-process plants 
where machine operation is maintained for the full 168 hours of exc 
week by the use of four shifts of workers. Outside of the continiious- 
process plants, the customary shifts in war production plants wer 
48, 50, 55, or 60 hours. The weekly schedule of seven out of ever 
ten workers in these plants was 48 hours; and the weekly schedules 
of about 12 out of every 100 workers were 56 hours or longer. Exces- 
sive hours of work had become a problem almost as serious as that of 
incomplete use of working time. 

The sharp increase in the demand for labor in skilled occupations 
and in war industries was accompanied by demands for elimination of 
restrictions on hours of work. In support of a continuance of these 
limitations, it was pointed out that there remained much unemploy- 
ment and that the reemployment of workers would be retarded by 
unrestricted lengthening of hours of workers already employed. |i 
was recognized also that the continued expansion of war industries 
would ultimately require a great increase in the number of skilled 
workers and that the acquisition of skills by these workers depended 
on their employment. The maintenance of moderate hours would 
tend to prevent accidents, fatigue, and other hindrances to efficiency. 
The restrictions on hours, it was pointed out, did not prevent the 
lengthening of hours but required the payment of premium rates for 
overtime; and it was discovered that the higher rates paid for over- 
time did not raise labor costs or establish a cost basis for higher prices 
or for additional payments to employers who were engaged on war 
contracts. The costs of overtime were more than offset by savings 
from the more complete utilization of plant facilities and from the 
absorption of fixed overhead costs in a larger volume of output. Only 
2 of 650 employers replying to a recent inquiry stated that overtim 
pay after 40 hours stood in the way of more complete utilization o/ 
their plants.® 


Wage Adjustments and the Manning of War Industries 


The early expansion of war industries was accomplished mainly by 
the reemployment of unemployed workers, but this process had no 
essential bearing on wage adjustments. War production at lenzth 





‘See Monthly Labor Review for July 1941 (pp. 9-17): Overtime Pay in Relation to Costs and P: ‘!': 
(reprinted as Serial No. R. 1341); U. 8. Department of Labor press release 842-100, February 27, 194? 
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used up the locally available supplies of skilled workers among the 
unemployed and drew upon distant sources. Then followed the pro- 
gressive dependence of war industries on the process of attracting 
workers from the groups being newly trained, from groups not ordi- 
narily employed, from the ranks of the self-employed (as family 
workers in agriculture and: in small businesses), and from industries 
producing goods and services for cis ilian use. 

Many wage adjustments in the war industries were necessary as 
offsets to the disadvantages of employment in these industries. 
Employment in many of them was recognized as temporary and 
unstable, requiring a shift to other industries and perhaps to other 
occupations at the end of the emergency. An emergency job implies 
also a relatively serious risk of unemployment at the end of the war. 
Many of the war-industry workers had to break their family and local 
connections and move to new localities. They suffered not only the 
' severance of ties but also the costs of migration and the disadvantages 
of inadequate housing and community facilities. In many of the 
areas of expanding production, general costs of living advanced more 
| rapidly than in the country as a whole. The advance in rents was 
» especially serious in these areas not only because of the extent of the 
- rise but also because newcomers, in seeking places to live, had to bear 
' most of the burden of higher rents, which mainly affected properties 
' most recently placed on the market. 
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CHANGES IN HOURLY EARNINGS 


' Hourly earnings in all manufacturing industries combined averaged 
' 65.3 cents in November 1939 and 78.1 cents in November 1941. This 
increase of 19.6 percent was much larger than the advances in most 
_ of the nonmanufacturing industries. The only nonmanufacturing 
industry with a rise of hourly earnings over the 2 years in excess of 
the general increase in manufacturing industries was quarrying and 
' nonmetallic mining, with a rise of 20.8 percent. The next largest 
increase was 18.4 percent in bituminous-coal mining. The main part 
of the upturn of hourly earnings in manufacturing industries and in 
' most of the nonmanufacturing industries occurred after March 1941. 
_ There were several causes of the rise in average hourly earnings. 
These included (1) a much more rapid increase in employment in 
' high-wage than in low-wage industries; (2) a rise in the proportion of 
_ skilled labor required, especially for retooling, conversion, and equip- 
ping of plants for war production; (3) an increase in the proportion 
of overtime, which, under collective agreements and under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, is subject to premium rates; and (4) an advance 
in the basic schedules of rates of pay. 

The rise in basic rates of pay was much smaller than the increase in 
average hourly earnings, but rates advanced materially. One of the 
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causes of rate increases was the necessity, already mention: 
offsetting the disadvantages of temporary employment in d: foe, 
industries in areas of relatively high cost of living. The induc: 
offered by these industries reacted in turn upon wages in other 
tries. Farmers, for example, found it necessary to raise the waves, 
hired farm workers at an exceptionally rapid rate. The average 
the end of 1941, as computed by the Department of Agrici|;,;, 
was approximately a third higher than at the beginning of the yi», 

There were 21 manufacturing industries, in a total of 90, in 
hourly earnings between November 1939 and November 194 
more than the average increase of 19.6 percent. Most -of tlic 
industries were expanding under the impact of war production 
They included those making engines and turbines, ships, aluminuy 
railroad cars, tools, forgings, cast iron pipe, aircraft, and locomotiy 
A few of the industries producing largely for war had increases 
hourly earnings smaller than the average increase. These includ 
blast furnaces, steel works and rolling mills, electrical machine 
apparatus, and supplies, foundry and machine-shop products, an 
machine tools. In all of these industries hourly earnings had advanc 
more than in manufacturing as a whole between the year 1936 an 
November 1939. In blast furnaces, steel works and rolling mills 
the effect of overtime in raising average hourly earnings betwee 
November 1939 and November 1941 was negligible, average week 
hours being approximately the same in the 2 months. Overtime i: 
restricted in this industry and some of the other war industries }v- 
cause they are continuous-process industries with 3 shifts. 

The three major textile industries (woolen and worsted goods, coito 
goods, and silk and rayon goods) were among the 21 manufacturing 
industries in which the increases in average hourly earnings we: 
greater than the average increase for all manufacturing. These thir 
industries illustrate the complexity of the forces operating to ruis 
average hourly earnings. Textile manufacturing was stimulat: 
directly by war orders, and indirectly by war conditions causing 1 
vance buying for civilian use. Employers in textile industri: 
encountered increasing competition for labor from employers in \: 
industries and, notably in the South, from farmers. Overtim 
affected average earnings, especially after the reduction of hour 
payable at straight-time rates to 40 hours per week on October 24 
1940. Wage orders under the Fair Labor Standards Act had excep 
tional effects in the textile industries in the raising of wages. 
another factor contributing to the comparatively large increases 1! 
hourly earnings in the three major textile industries was the fact (/i0’ 
advances in these industries before 1939 had been comparatiy el’ 
small. The increase between the year 1936 and November 1939 » 
the cotton goods industry was 11.4 percent in contrast to the ris: 
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(5.8 in all manufacturing industries combined; the rise in the woolen 
and worsted goods industry was only 5.2 percent, and in the silk and 
rayon goods industry, only 5.4 percent. After 1937 there were small 
declines, contrary to a slight upward trend in manufacturing as a 
whole. 
Prominent among the industries in which comparatively small in- 
creases in hourly earnings occurred between November 1939 and 
November 1941 were the trade and service industries, such as the 
telephone and telegraph industry and retail trade. Noteworthy in 
this group also were many of the manufacturing industries producing 
mainly for civilian consumption, such as the printing and publish- 
ing industries and the industries making hosiery, knitted outerwear, 
beverages, flour, ice cream, cigars and cigarettes, druggists prepa- 
rations, hardware, and pottery. 
Increases in union hourly rates for important groups of union 
members are shown by Bureau of Labor Statistics data for June 1 of 
each year. Union rates in the building trades advanced 3.7 percent 
between June 1940 and June 1941, and average hourly earnings in 
private building construction (covering both union and nonunion 
employees) rose 5.2 percent. The rise of union rates in book and 
job printing and publishing was 1.2 percent, and average hourly 
earnings in this industry rose only 0.7 percent. Union rates in the 
printing and publishing of newspapers and periodicals rose 1.4 per- 
cent, and average hourly earnings rose 3.2 percent. The union scale 
in bakeries rose 3.3 percent, and average hourly earnings 4.1 percent. 
Union rates of street-railway employees advanced 3.4 percent, and 
those of motortruck drivers and helpers, 4.0 percent. 
The somewhat greater rise of average hourly earnings than of 
union rates in roughly comparable employments may have been 
caused in part by the effect of increased overtime at premium rates 
on average hourly earnings. Another possible cause was the fact 
that union rates are embodied in contracts not ordinarily subject to 
change until agreements come up for renewal. 
Increases in straight-time rates of pay account for only a part of 
the rise in average hourly earnings. A large increase in overtime 
payable at premium rates accompanied the general expansion of em- 
ployment and production, and the amount of overtime was further 
increased by the reduction under the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
maximum hours of work payable at straight-time rates from 42 to 
40 hours per week. The increases in overtime were particularly 
large in the high-wage industries. 
The main additions to employment were in high-wage industries; 
oy, P@ 22d when this occurs there is a rise in the general average even if 
: there is no change in the averages of the separate industries. Em- 
ployment in the durable-goods industries rose 43 percent between 
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November 1939 and November 1941, and in the nondurable-: ood. 
industries, only 10 percent. Hours of work also increased moe jy 
the durable- than in the nondurable-goods industries. Hourly «arp. 
ings in the durable-goods group rose from 71.5 to 86.5 cents, 1 in. 
crease of 21.0 percent. Earnings in the nondurable-goods group ayer. 
aged only 59.9 cents in November 1939 and rose only 14.9 perceiit by 
November 1941. Increases in employment were greatest in such |iigh. 
wage industries as aircraft, shipbuilding, engines and turbines, |oco. 
motives, railroad cars, machine tools, and electrical machinery, ap- 
paratus, and supplies. A change in volume of employment is 0; 
course not a measure of change in production, for the amount pro. 
duced is affected by such factors as the rise in hours, the comp!ctioy 
of improved facilities, and the transition to mass production of ney 
types of goods. 

Hourly earnings in many of the low-wage industries and in the in- 
dustries that employ large numbers of low-paid workers were raised 
by wage orders issued under authority of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. Some of the more important industries affected by wage orders 
in 1940 and 1941 were those manufacturing leather, shoes, othe 
leather products, lumber and timber products, wood furniture, con- 
verted paper products, textiles (the spinning and weaving industries). 
carpets and rugs, various types of apparel, clay products, rubbe 
products, jewelry, and drugs, medicine, and toilet preparations. A 
wage order also affected about 6 percent of the total of more than « 
million railroad employees. 

The increase of production under public contracts raised wages b) 
the operation of the Public Contracts Act, which provides for muini- 
mum rates to be paid on such contracts. These rates ordinarily 
apply in practice to other workers as well as to those employed on 
contract work, for it is not practicable to maintain two schedules 
of similar work. 


WAGES, COSTS, AND PRICES 


Average hourly earnings, as stated above, made considerable ad- 
vances, especially after March 1941. In November 1941 the com- 
bined figure of hourly earnings in manufacturing and the minerals 
industries (coal mining, metalliferous mining, and crude-petroleum 
production) was 20.5 percent higher than in the year 1939. The 
output per hour of labor increased, however, and therefore the amoun' 
of wages paid per unit of output increased only about 14 percent.’ 





* This figure is derived from the Federal Keserve Board's index of industrial production and Bur 
of Labor Statistics pay-roll data for the same group of industries. The comparison, especially on a m: 
basis under recent conditions of production, probably exaggerates the rise in the amount of wages pz 
unit. ‘The conversion of the national economy to a war basis required a rapid expansion of plant [a: 
and the retooling and adaptation of plants for new types of output, and the wage bill therefore increa- 
advance of the rise in production resulting from the conversion and expansion of plant facilities. ln 
tion, the index of production may have a downward bias, for it is probable that the new types of produ 
could not be fully incorporated currently in the index. 
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Wages form a varying proportion of costs, and in manufactures and 
minerals combined, the wage bill is less than 50 percent of the total 
cost. The rise of 14 percent in the amount of wages paid per unit of 
output thus did not form a wage-cost basis for a rise of more than 
7 percent in wholesale prices. The rise was in reality much greater. 
The price index of all commodities was 20.0 percent higher in No- 
vember 1941 than in the year 1939 and the index of all commodities 
except farm products was 16.6 percent higher. 

The increases up to March 1941 in both wages and wholesale prices 
were comparatively small. The amount of wages paid per unit in 
manufactures and minerals was about 6 percent greater in March 
1941 than in the year 1939. This increase did not form a wage-cost 
basis for a rise of more than 3 percent in wholesale prices, but the 
index of all commodities rose 5.7 percent and the index of all com- 
modities other than farm products rose 5.2 percent. 

Between March 1941 and November 1941, the amount of wages 
paid per unit produced increased about 8 percent, and the increase 
therefore did not provide a wage-cost basis for a rise of more than 
4 percent in wholesale prices. The advances in wholesale prices were 
much greater—in all commodities, 13.5 percent; in all commodities 
except farm products, 10.9 percent; in farm products, 26.5 percent; 
in raw materials, 19.8 percent; in semimanufactured articles, 7.6 
percent; and in manufactured products, 11.4 percent. 

The largest increases in wholesale prices were in groups of com- 
modities in which wages form a comparatively small part of the cost 
of production. The November 1941 index of prices of raw materials 
as a Whole was 28.5 percent above the 1939 average. Farm products, 
which have the main weight in the raw-materials index, were 38.7 
percent higher; and the wage bill is an exceptionally small part of 
the cost of farm products. About three-fourths of the workers on 
farms are family workers rather than hired laborers, and wage rates 
on farms were much lower than the rates paid to industrial workers, 
even after the 1941 advances in farm wages. 

A commodity other than farm products prominent in the raw- 
materials index is crude petroleum. The wholesale price of Oklahoma- 
Kansas crude oil in November 1941 was 16.2 percent higher than the 
average for the year 1939; the price of California crude was 7.3 
percent higher; and the price of Pennsylvania crude was 33.9 per- 
cent higher. Hourly earnings in crude-petroleum production were 
13.3 percent higher, but in the interval between 1939 and November 
1941 the output per man-hour increased so greatly that the amount 
of wages paid per unit of crude petroleum fell more than 10 percent. 
Thus, if wage costs had determined the trend of wholesale prices, 
these prices would have been lower in November 1941 than in the 
year 1939. 
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CHANGES IN WEEKLY EARNINGS 


Average weekly earnings in all manufacturing industries combi: o< 
rose from $25.73 in November 1939 to $32.81 in November 1941. 
an increase of 27.5 percent. This increase was greater than the rise 
in any of the nonmanufacturirg industries. The largest increase i; 
these industries was 25.0 percent in quarrying and nonmetallic mining 
The increase in metalliferous mining was 18.1 percent; in bituminous- 
coal mining, 17.7 percent; and in building construction, 16.3 perce: 
Increases in the other industries ranged from less than 1 percent, iy 
the telephone and telegraph industry, to 10.9 percent, in wholesale 
trade. 


I 


~ 


There were no declines in average weekly earnings in any of the 
nonmanufacturing industries between November 1939 and November 
1941, and the only two manufacturing industries reporting to tly 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in which declines occurred were millinery 
and the marble, granite, and slate industry. Many of the increases. 
however, were small. z 

The industries showing declines or comparatively small increases 
were with few exceptions the trade and service industries and manu- 
facturing industries producing primarily for civilian consumption. 
In contrast, most of the industries with greater-than-average increases 
contributed prominently to war production. Among these were the 
industries making engines and turbines, ships, locomotives, tools, 
railroad cars, textile machinery, forgings, aluminum, aircraft, anc 
foundry and machine-shop products. 

The same factors that caused the rise in average hourly earnings 
contributed also to the increase in average weekly earnings. An 
additional cause of the rise in weekly earnings was the lengthening 
of hours of work. 

The index of cost of living was 10.1 percent higher in November 
1941 than in November 1939. The advances in weekly earnings i) 
17 industries were smaller, im fact, than the rise in cost of living. 
Included among the 17 were such major industries as retail trade, 
the printing and publishing industries, telephone and _ telegraph, 
crude-petroleum production, hotels, electric light and power, and 
anthracite mining. 








Changes in Labor Income, Cost of Living, and Consumption 


Increases in the average weekly earnings of workers accounte 
for part of the general rise of income, purchasing power, and con- 
sumption, but this rise was greatly accelerated by the increase ii 
the number of persons at work. Salaries and wages, according tv 
the national income estimates of the Department of Commerce, ros: 
from $4,060,000,000 in November 1939 to $5,364,000,000 in Novembe: 
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1941, an increase of 32.1 percent. The rise in agricultural income 
for the same period was 55.5 percent. Total income payments to 
ali groups increased 31.3 percent, but the major part of income used 
for current consumption consists of the incomes of wage earners and 
farmers. 

Total wages and salaries increased by a greater percentage than 
the total of other forms of nonagricultural income payments; but this 
fact is misleading without consideration of the large increases in the 
proportion of property income not currently distributed in the form 
of income payments. Estimates by the Department of Commerce 
indicate that business savings of corporations in 1941 were at least 
twice as large as in 1940 and that total gross capital formation, exclud- 
ing consumer-durables, rose from $17,700,000,000 in 1940 to $27,900,- 
000,000 in 1941. Itis to be noted also that in a period of rising employ- 
ment, increases in the wage bill naturally occur before employers’ 
returns resulting from the additional employment appear in the records 
of income. The number of persons receiving wages and salaries 
increased rapidly, but the number receiving other kinds of income 
underwent little change and may have declined slightly because of 
shifts from self-employment to a hired status. 

The large increase of income payments was not accompanied by a 
corresponding rise in purchasing power or in consumption. The 
estimated total of sales of all retail stores was about 22 percent higher 
in November 1941 than in November 1939, but retail sales figures 
in dollars are not adjusted to price changes. The rise of 10.1 percent 
in the cost of living is primarily a measure of the change in the cost 
of living of wage earners and lower-salaried workers, and rents and 
services are included. It indicates broadly, however, that there was 
a rise of perhaps 10 percent in the volume of goods sold at retail. 
The index of distribution to consumers as constructed by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York shows, however, a rise of only 6 percent. 
This agency also makes estimates of changes in miscellaneous services; 
and the index of that group rose 25 percent between November 1939 
and November 1941, but the group accounts for a comparatively 
small part of current expenditures. 

Toward the end of 1941 a speeding up of certain types of expendi- 
tures was observable as a result of fears of shortages and of higher 
prices. There was evidence also of advance buying before new taxes 
became operative. In contrast to these tendencies, the rate of con- 
sumption was impeded by rising prices, higher taxes, and a larger 
volume of savings. Saving was stimulated by the desire to aid in 
finaneing the defense program and the war effort, by uncertainty 
regarding taxes and other future obligations, and by fear of displace- 
ment, especially in the industries subject to curtailment or temporary 
shut-downs for conversion to war production 
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The slowing up of the rate of consumption toward the end of | 94) 
is apparent from retail sales data. The total volume of dollar sa» jy 
September 1941 was 21 percent higher than in September 1940. T), 
October 1941 volume was only 12 percent higher than in Oc obe; 
1940. In November and December 1941 the volume of sales cop. 
tinued higher than in November and December 1940, but the index 
of cost of living in the meantime had risen by about the same per:ent. 
age as dollar sales, so that the volume of goods sold in Novembe: ay 
December 1941 was probably no greater than the volume sold i) th, 
same period of 1940. Retail sales in January 1942 increased oye; 
January 1941 by a slightly greater percentage than the increase in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of cost of living. The New York 
Federal Reserve Bank’s index of distribution to consumers was 17 
percent higher in August 1941 than in August 1940, but in Octobe; 
and November 1941 it was at about the same level as in the same 
months of 1940. The index in December 1941 was 3 percent lower 
than in December 1940, and the January 1942 index was slightly 
higher than the figure for January 1941. January sales were stimulated 
by renewed fears, after the outbreak of war in December, of short- 
ages, rationing, and rising prices. The continuance of sales at hig) 
levels, however, was basically a result of the rising trends of consumers’ 
incomes. This fact, combined with the necessity for a rapid shift 
of productive effort to goods for war, created a grave danger of 
inflation. 


LIMITATIONS ON CONSUMPTION 


The existence of unused facilities and of unemployed workers mad: 
it possible at first to expand production for war and at the same tim: 
to increase the production of goods and services for civilian consump- 
tion. The amount of durable goods manufactured in June 1940 was 
34 percent larger than the amount in June 1939; and in Novembe! 
1941, 56 percent larger than in June 1940. The increase in the volum 
of nondurable goods from June 1939 to June 1940 was 8 percent 
and from June 1940 to November 1941, 28 percent. If the country’ 
labor force and plant facilities had been operating at full capacity 
and at maximum productivity, then any increase in war productio! 
would have required a sacrifice of ordinary consumption. In Jun 
1940, however, when the national defense program was launched 
the country was far from full employment at maximum productivity. 
nor had this condition been achieved by the end of 1941, when na- 
tional defense was merged in war. 

The requirements of war industries, however, even before the o.\'- 
break of war in December 1941, made necessary the curtailment 0! 
certain types of civilian production. Before the outbreak of wr. 
orders were issued for reducing the output of automobiles and cert:!! 
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otir products which were threatening the supply of materials, skilled 
labor, and plant facilities needed for war production. Soon after the 
United States entered the war, plans were formulated for the use of 
about half of the country’s productive capacity in carrying out the 


i a war program. The reorganization of the emergency agencies of 
Ben Government in January 1942 by the formation of the War Production 
‘ ae Board and the enactment in the same month of the Emergency Price 
in the Control Act signalized acceptance by the country of the necessity 
| over for more rigorous measures to prevent the production of civilian goods 
im the and services from retarding the expansion of war industries. 

York Before the outbreak of war in December 1941 the country had 


already undertaken a vast program of expansion of plant facilities 
for war production. Altogether 3,004 projects for plant expansion 
' were approved from June 1940 to the end of September 1941, at a 
total estimated cost of $5,260,000,000. This program of expansion, 
together with the conversion and retooling of existing plants, required 
such quantities of materials and such large numbers of skilled workers 
as to make necessary a rigorous system of priorities and rationing. 
The chief limitations on consumption in 1941 were imposed by 
rising prices. Price increases, however, were most burdensome to 
the workers least able to bear them, for rising prices forced reductions 
in the amount of food, clothing, medical services, and other items 
required for maintaining basic standards of living. Persons witli 
some margin of income, on the other hand, found it necessary merely 
to reduce their expenditures for luxuries and nonessentials and for 
investment. In addition, run-away prices were recognized as having 
a dangerously disruptive effect throughout the national economy. 
Price control was retarded, however, by disagreements as to the 
methods and scope of control, and in the meantime a considerable 
curtailment of consumption resulted from price increases. 

Proposals for curbing consumption by legislative limitations on 
wages were not adopted. It was held that when ceiling prices are 
established these price limitations are also limitations on wages, for 
employers will not grant wage increases that will prevent the profitable 
operation of their establishments under the price limitations. It was 
also pointed out that in major fields of employment, wages are sta- 
bilized for considerable periods by agreements between employers and 
employees and by special wage-stabilization agreements, notably in 
shipbuilding and construction work. Furthermore, the stabilization 
of prices, particularly if it includes measures for the equitable handling 
of the supply and distribution of goods, removes a major incentive for 
seeking wage increases when agreements are renewed. The proposals 
for freezing wages were opposed also on the ground that their adoption 
would interfere with wage adjustments needed to attract workers to 
the war industries. Rigid legislation of this nature, it was held, would 
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also prevent the raising of the wages of many workers, especial] \ jy, 
areas of difficult living conditions, to levels required for efficient wa; 
production. 

It was recognized, however, that in some manner the amoun: of 
consumers’ income, including income other than wages, must be cur- 
tailed. Otherwise, a dangerous “inflation gap’? would form betw eep 
the amount of consumers’ income and the rapidly diminishing amon} 
of goods and services available for civilian use. 

The necessity for limiting aggregate civilian consumption was 
generally recognized. There remained, however, the problem of 
applying limitations, by taxation or other methods, in a manner tha! 
would not reduce consumption by workers whose standards were 
already too low for maximum efficiency either as workers or as citizens. 
There is no generally accepted body of information about the effects 
of living standards on efficiency, but it is agreed that the exceptional 
productivity of American workers is sustained by their high levels of 
living. Although these living levels had become on the whole the 
highest in the world, the condition of several million workers with 
small incomes was still seriously below any commonly recognize 
measure of the “American standard.” 


Democratic Procedures in Labor Relations 


Periods of expanding employment, rising prices, and increases in the 
rate of profits are usually characterized by industrial disputes. The 
year 1941 was not an exception. The number of strikes and the num- 
ber of man-days idle were larger in 1941 than in any other year since 
1937, but it is to be noted that the amount of employment in 194! 
was also much larger than in earlier years. The work stoppages in 
the bituminous-coal industry alone accounted for approximately « 
third of the total man-days of idleness in 1941. There was a reduc- 
tion of strike activity in November, and further sharp declines 
occurred in December and in January 1942, the February figure 
rising somewhat but remaining below that for December. Tlic 
number of man-days idle in defense industries between June 1, 1940, 
and October 1, 1941, was about one-tenth of the total number in al! 
strikes. Strikes in defense industries had virtually ceased before 
the entry of the United States into the war on December 7. | 
the week ended December 6 only one strike of this nature was rv- 
corded, and only 90 workers were involved. 

The migration of workers, the entry into the labor market of man) 
persons, and the rapid changes in occupational requirements (as |! 
the welding trades) all complicated the jurisdictional problems of thic 
unions and tested the adaptability of unions, management, and pub!:: 
agencies. The two major labor organizations, by seeking new me!i- 
bers and collective agreements in the same fields of employment, add«:|! 
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to the difficulties of conciliation and mediation and of defining the 
appropriate bargaining unit. Another complication arose from dis- 
agreements regarding proposed legislation for restricting the legal 
rights earlier acquired by labor in the fields of union status, collective 
bargaining, strikes, and picketing. 

Impressive gains were nevertheless achieved by labor. These 
included the continued growth of unions, the extending of the areas of 
collective bargaining, and the development of joint representation. 
The representation of labor, management, and Government. was 
Was _ applied in such varied fields as mediation and arbitration, wage- 
n of stabilization agreements, training programs, and even production 
policies, as in the conversion of the automobile industry to a war 
basis. The area of collective bargaining was extended to include 
virtually the whole of the automobile industry, and advances were 
made in various other fields, notably in the aircraft industry, in the 
electrical-goods industry, and among office workers. Court decisions 
upholding awards of the National Labor Relations Board prepared the 
way for collective-bargaining negotiations in ‘‘ Little Steel.”’ 

The stress of war effort after December 7 subjected the democratic: 
process in the field of industrial relations to a major test under con- 
ditions that made imperative the avoidance of serious work stop- 
pages. For the purpose of bringing about a mutual understanding 
and agreement, the President on December 11 invited the chairman 
of the Business Advisory Council and the heads of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations to 
send representatives to a conference of labor, management, and Gov- 
ernment. Agreements reached at the conference enabled the Presi- 
dent on December 23 to announce a three-point basis for the handling 
of industrial relations in case of failure of direct negotiations and 
collective bargaining. These three points were the avoidance of 
stoppages of production, the settlement of disputes by peaceful means, 
and the formation by the President of a war labor board to handle 
disputes. 

The National War Labor Board, formed on January 12, replaced 
the National Defense Mediation Board. The new Board, created 
under the emergency authority of the President, embodied the two 
basic democratic principles, namely, representation in its composition 
and action by agreement in its procedure. The Executive order 
establishing the Board recognized as fundamental the continued ad- 
justment of industrial relations as far as possible by direct dealings 
and collective-bargaining arrangements. It provided also for the 
continued utilization of the services of the Commissioners of Concil- 
iation of the Department of Labor. When these procedures fail and 
a dispute comes before the Board, its action, by agreement of the 
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parties, becomes in effect an incident or an extension of the deino. 
cratic process of collective bargaining. 

The entry of the United States into the war brought about , 
renewal of efforts to harmonize relations between the A. F. of L. 
and the C. I. O. and to give joint force and common directio {, 
their support of the war program. Proposals for organic unity ep. 
tailed too many problems of jurisdiction and organizational dota) 
for solution during a period of concentration on more urgent issije< 
but cooperative arrangements were adopted. Late in January , 
joint board of six members (three from each group of unions) was 
chosen not merely for handling interunion problems but also for 
holding frequent conferences with the President on all matters relat. 
ing to labor’s participation in the war. This joint committee thus 
supplemented the National War Labor Board and was designe as 
an agency for vitally extending labor’s participation in public policy. 
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HOUSING AND THE INCREASE IN POPULATION 
By M. H. Natcies, Bureau of Labor Statistics ' 


Summary 


DURING the decade, 1930-40, each increase of 100 families in the 
nonfarm areas of the United States was accompanied by the building 
of 61 new housekeeping dwelling units, according to the preliminary 
results of a study conducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Dur- 
ing the preceding decade similar construction averaged 127 new homes 
per hundred new families.’ 

The Census of Housing for 1940 presents information from which it 
may be estimated that 4,503,000 more families were enumerated in 
the nonfarm areas of the United States in 1940 than in 1930. This 
increase Was approximately 19 percent less than was the estimated 
increase Of 5,541,000 families during the previous decade? 

The revised estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics for non- 
farm residential construction placed the number of new housekeeping 
units built during the decade at 2,734,000—61 percent less than the 
7,035,000 units * built during the previous decade. 

The number of nonfarm families increased by 4,503,000 between 
1930 and 1940, but only 2,734,000 new housekeeping units were built; 
therefore 1,769,000 families had to make their homes in other than 
new housekeeping units.‘ 

Various data are now available from which it is possible to estimate 
the distribution of the kinds of shelter occupied by these 1,769,000 
families. Approximately 908,000 families found living quarters in 
residential structures erected before 1930. Of the housekeeping units 
therein, 489,000 were vacant in 1930, 725,000 were created in re- 
modeled houses, and 91,000 were added to the total of nonfarm dwell- 
ing places by reclassification from farm units; these were, however, 
partially offset by the 397,000 dwelling units demolished in one manner 





' Prepared in the Division of Construction and Public Employment of the Bureau. Additional] data 
published in Serial No. R. 1421, available upon request to the Bureau. 

? Sources of basic data: U. 8. Bureau of the Census and U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics. The article 
covers the nonfarm areas only, because data for farm residential construction are not available. For fur- 
ther details relating to Bureau coverage of residential construction, see Bureau of Labor Statistics Bull. 
No. 693. Nonfarm areas include all urban places and all rural dwellings where the census enumerator’s 
question, “Do you live on a farm?” was answered in the negative. The ratios expressed here are based on 
the composition of the nonfarm areas as they were in 1940 and 1930. These and other data are preliminary 
and subject to revision upon publication of later census data. 

' Estimated by R. R. Foster and D. L. Wickens in Nonfarm Residential Construction, 1920-36 (p. 13). 
The estimate for the increase in families between 1920 and 1930 includes adjustments to provide comparability 
between 1920 and 1930 census data. 

* The 1,769,000 households not provided for by new construction may have been new families or existing 
families whose former quarters were taken over by new families. 
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or another. The rest of the 1,769,000 families (861,000) which w er, 
occupying other than new living accommodations were households 
which had “doubled up,” or had found living quarters in “other ty pes 
of shelter.””’ Thus, approximately 345,000 families found “tempo- 
rary” additional housekeeping space in units classified structurally 
as single-dwelling units. Roughly, 100,000 families became perma- 
nent occupants of autmobile coach trailers. Not less than 416,00 
families established households in the backs of stores, in public build- 
ings, warehouses, and garages, and in shacks, houseboats, barns, 
tents, boxcars, caves, dugouts, and in other places claimed as 
residence on enumeration day.’ 


Housing Since the First World War 


An examination of some of the factors affecting residential con- 
struction will help to explain the great changes in its volume since the 
first World War. 

As a result of the restrictions of construction activity to promote 
war production, an acute housing shortage had developed during the 
period 1914-20, the extent of which can be measured by the scarcity 
of vacant dwellings. Thus, in 1920, less than one dwelling unit in a 
hundred was available for rent or purchase.® In the next 2 or 3 years, 
despite the resumption of construction activity, this shortage was 
aggravated by the large migrations from farm to urban areas as a 
consequence of the agricultural crisis coupled with urban industria! 
expansion as the country resumed production of goods to satisfy 
peacetime demands.’ It was not until the end of 1925, the year in 
which residential construction reached its highest levels, that the 
major portion of the shortage was overcome. 

In this 6-year period, 1920-25, during the last half of which con- 
struction averaged 900,000 homes annually, rents continually rose. 
Indications were that for the home builder it was probably “cheaper 
to build than pay rent.’”’ Although vacancy data for the period are 
scant, it may be gathered from the rent cycle that after 1925, when 
rents declined, vacancies had begun to increase.* An increase in 
vacancies suggests a saturated market for new housing. 





§ See section on Distribution of the Increase in Dwelling Units on p. 880. 

* D. L. Wickens, in Residential Real Estate (p. 43), estimated vacant dwelling units at 177,000 in 192! 

7 The Farm Income Situation, published by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. 8. Department 
of Agriculture, notes that annual net income from agriculture received by persons on farms suffered a con- 
traction of more than half from 1920 to 1921 and recovered but slightly in 1922. Farm Population Estimates, 
by the same agency, places the net movement of persons from farms into nonfarm areas at 336,000 in 1920 
and 1,137,000 in 1922. 

* Bureau of Labor Statistics index of rents shows an increase from 1920 to 1925 and a steady decline there 
after. 
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INCREASE IN NONFARM FAMILIES 


DISTRIBUTED BY TYPE OF SHELTER 
1930-1940 
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Home building began to contract in 1926, and in 1929 the tot, 
annual volume of nonfarm residential construction declined 4. pe. 
cent from the 1925 peak, despite the expansion of apartment- | oyg, 
construction, and despite the increasing activities in most indu- ‘ric 
Parenthetically, it may be observed that the peak in residentia. cop. 
struction preceded the peaks in industrial indexes by as much ; 
years. Notwithstanding the decline in the rate of residentia! cop. 
struction from 1926 to 1929, the decade as a whole experienced , 


building boom in which new homes were provided for 30 percent of 
the entire population of nonfarm families.° 

The decline in construction which started in 1926 became sharper 
after 1929, continuing until 1933. Several factors contributing to , 


decline in home building appear to have combined during this period 
Wide unemployment and reduced income had seriously curtailed the 


power to purchase new housing. The search for accommodations 
at lower rent costs led to “doubling up” and to the utilization of 
nonresidential and nonhousekeeping living quarters in great volume 


Residential vacancies increased further. The net migration of th, 
farm population to cities had diminished to but a fraction of its 
former magnitude." The rate of growth in the Nation’s populatio: 
was at its lowest for the decade during the year ending July 1, 1133 


Moreover, the business uncertainties of the period caused postpone- 


ment of much of the construction which ordinarily would have bee 


required to satisfy a replacement demand, and restrained builders 


whose business was the construction of houses for sale.” 


Residential construction after 1933 failed to recover coextensively 
with other industrial activities, notwithstanding the extraordinary 
national and local housing programs. Slum-clearance projects and 


efforts to furnish employment to needy workers resulted in the public! 
sponsored construction of a total of 86,912 dwelling units from 193: 
to 1939. In 1939, publicly financed housing projects accounted fo 
over 15 percent of the total residential construction in urban areas 

During the decade, however, unemployment had become chronic and 
the power to purchase housing remained limited. Rents continued 
low in spite of a decline in the number of vacant units.“ By 193° 


the annual volume of residential construction had recovered to only 
slightly more than half its peak of 1925, whereas the majority 0! 





* Nonfarm residential construction from 1920 to 1929, inclusive, was estimated at 7,035,000 units; the en:u 
enumerated 23,300,000 families in 1930. 
” Farm Population Estimates, published by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. 8. Department 


Agriculture. In 1932, the usual net movement of persons from farms to nonfarm areas was reversed whe° 


266,000 more people migrated to farms than left farms for cities. 
1! Bureau of the Census data for 1940. 
13 See the discussion of apartment-house construction beginning on p. 875. 
13 See section on Publicly Financed Housing Projects on p. 878. 
1* Bureau of Labor Statistics index of rents. 
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‘ndustries had reached or exceeded their high levels of activity 
registered in the previous decade.” 


Residential Construction, 1930-40 


The preliminary revisions of the Bureau of Labor Statistics esti- 
mates place the volume of residential construction for the decade 
1930-40 at 2,734,000 housekeeping units, 1,735,000 in urban and 
999.000 in rural nonfarm areas.“ Urban construction suffered a 
decline of 69 percent and rural nonfarm construction 30 percent from 
the corresponding figures for the decade 1920-29. The greater 
relative decline in urban activity resulted in a reduction of its ratio 
in the total nonfarm residential construction from 80 to 63 percent. 

These figures are in line with the previously recognized direction in 
which the volume of nonfarm home building had been moving. More 
and more houses were being built away from the congested urban 
areas. Decentralization of urban living was in progress. The road- 
sides of interurban travel arteries had gradually lost their agricultural 
aspect and were becoming the locale of numerous real-estate sub- 
divisions. The outskirts of cities generally became the scenes of 
accelerated construction activity. Among the primary factors 
stimulating this development were the improvement of travel and 
communication facilities, lower land prices, lower taxes, the absence 
of municipal restrictions beyond city limits, and more healthful home 
sites. Pronounced trends of this type create problems for cities, in 
that large sections of undesirable housing therein are abandoned and 
become costly to maintain, and an important source of tax revenue 
is lost. 

Although the volume of rural nonfarm building relative to the total 
building has been continually growing greater, there has been no 
evidence of any physical shortage of available building space in urban 
areas. Home building within city limits continued to account for 
the major segment of all nonfarm construction.” A small decline 
occurred in the percentage of rural nonfarm residential construction 
in 1939, resulting from the extraordinary increase in publicly aided 
housing projects which were concentrated in urban areas."* 





't Federal Reserve Board index of industrial production. 

‘t Subject to further revisions upon release of later Census of Housing data. Includes adjustments for the 
changes in the urban and rural nonfarm areas; the figures therefore represent the decennial construction in 
areas as defined in 1940. It has been estimated that from 1920 to 1929, inclusive, 5,613,000 dwelling units 
were erected in urban areas and 1,422,000 in rural nonfarm areas. 

A search by the Real Property Survey Unit of the Federal Housing Administration through the block 
data, land use, and land coverage maps of over 200 cities revealed that only inexceptional cases was there any 
substantial searcity of land within city limits on which residential construction was possible. 

’ See section on Publicly Financed Housing Projects on p. 878. 
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Types of Residential Construction 





The position of the single-family house as the preferred type of 
American nonfarm home was at no time challenged between 1920 and 
1940. It regularly accounted for more than half of the annual cop. 
struction of new housekeeping units. Apartment-house construction 
fluctuated from about one-tenth to one-third of the total, reaching 
the latter level in 1927 and 1928, when dwelling units provided by 
the construction of that type of housing were most numerous. The 
proportion of units supplied in new two-family houses was greatest, 
with approximately one-fifth of all nonfarm residential construction, 
in 1922, 1923, and 1924; it then declined to less than one-twentiet|..’ 

The peaks in the volume of construction for each of the three types 
of structures were reached at different periods, and similarly the low 
points were registered in different years. The high point in the con- 
struction of one-family houses was reached in 1925, of two-family 
houses in 1923, and of multifamily dwellings in 1927. The low points 
were recorded in 1933, 1934, and 1932, respectively. In each case 
the declines from high to low were greater than 90 percent. By 1939, 
the greatest recovery in any type of construction was recorded in 
one-family dwellings—a recovery, however, only to about three-fifths 
of its peak annual volume in the previous decade. 

One- and two-family dwellings—The high level of one- and two- 
family dwelling construction came at a period when the Nation had 
completely revived from the setbacks of 1921 and 1924.” Increases 
in home building were recorded throughout the country, and these 
regionally coordinated increases produced the high levels of residential 
construction attained in 1925. Since the one-family house was the 
type of structure which predominated in the residential construction 
of all sections, it, too, reached a peak that year. 

The construction of two-family houses failed to continue its rise 
after 1923, despite generally improved building activity. This failure 
was due largely to new developments in residential architecture. By 
definition, the determining feature of the two-family house was the 
“common entrance”’; and, as a corollary, each dwelling unit with a sepa- 
rate entrance was classified as a one-family house. Thus, the growing 
demand for separate rather than common entrances contributed to the 
decline in the number of newly constructed two-family houses. On the 
Pacific coast, for example, where thousands of two-family houses were 
built annually, the dwellings with patio arrangement which appeared 
during this period served the general purposes of two-family houses 
but were counted as one-family houses. Similarly, in many northern 
industrial cities, such as Chicago, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, and Provi- 















































1 Annual residential construction estimates by type of structure wil] be published with revisions 2! 4 
later date. The 2-family-house category includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
* Federal Reserve Board combined index. 
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dence, records demonstrate that substantially more one-family houses, 
but considerably fewer two-family houses, were built in 1924 than in 
(923.22 It may also be observed that many houses accommodating 
two families were built on the one-family house plan for owners who 
could rent part of the house but who looked forward to the time (after 
the major burden of expenses had been reduced) when the building 
could be converted at small expense to a single-family house. These 
so-called “income bungalows” were counted as two-family structures. 

The construction of one-family houses began to decline in 1926, 
while industrial and business activity was still increasing.”2 Families 
were leaving farms and small communities in large numbers to take 
advantage of the increased opportunities in the larger cities.”* This 
was evidenced by the fact that in 1926 residential construction in the 
cities with a population of 500,000 and over increased, whereas in the 
smaller places it declined. The larger cities then had the dual prob- 
lem of providing dwellings for an incoming population and also for a 
section of the existing population which, because of increased income, 
could afford to live in newer, more modern homes. Naturally, since 
desirable land sites in these cities were expensive and the demand for 
housing inclined toward small units, it was profitable to construct a 
large number of apartment houses. Consequently, multifamily-dwell- 
ing construction generally increased in 1926, whereas one-family con- 
struction declined. 

Multifamily dwellings —The wave of apartment-house construction 
which started in 1926 reached a crest in 1927, and receded but slightly 
in 1928. The number of apartments provided during these 3 years 
was larger than the aggregate number of apartments constructed 
during the 4 years, 1922 to 1925, inclusive, during which the total of 
residential-construction activity reached its highest levels. 

Several questions are frequently raised in connection with this rec- 
ord-breaking volume of apartment-house construction. To what ex- 
tent did the volume of building meet the demand for apartments? 
Was the volume of building more than adequate for even the enlarged 
demand? What, if any, are the underlying considerations affecting the 
construction of multifamily dwellings which do not affect other types 
of residential construction? How may the great volume of apartment- 
house construction from 1926 to 1928, a period of shrinking one-family 
house construction, be explained? 





*% Bureau of Labor Statistics Bull. No. 397: Building Permits in the Principal Cities of the United States 
in 1924. Washington, 1925. 

% The Federal Reserve Board combined index of industrial production was higher for 1926 than for any 
preceding year in the twenties. 

*% More than 2,334,000 persons left farms for cities, towns, and villages in 1926, a peak for all years of 
current record, the first year of which was 1920. (U. 8. Department of Agriculture. Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, Farm Population Estimates.) 


* U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bull. No. 668: Building Construction, 1921 to 1938. Washington 
1940. 
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The construction of a large apartment house usually requires ¢/abp. 
rate financing. Insofar as the financing depends upon public inves. 
ment, it depends also upon a favorable securities market. 

In this connection, it is important to consider the developmen's j; 
this field of real-estate financing. In the early twenties the volume o; 
real-estate financing was small but profitable. Later, several | arg, 
investment houses undertook to sponsor, underwrite, or distribute ney 
real-estate securities issues almost exclusively. These investien; 
houses had fine reputations and long records of service and, further. 
more, guaranteed the issues in which they were interested up to 99 
percent of their selling price.” In addition, many prominent banks 
and trust companies participated in this profitable business and be- 
came engaged in the support of a profitable market. The public in- 
vested generously in apartment-house securities, the prices of which 
did not necessarily reflect the true value of properties. The market 
for real-estate bonds remained favorable during 1927 and 1928, and 
construction probably proceeded at a pace not otherwise justified 

The significance of the favorable securities market as an influence on 
construction is illustrated by an examination of apartment-hous: 
building in a large city where a successful flotation of securities is most 
essential. Data released by the Tenement House Department of the 
City of New York reveal that between 1920 and 1925 aggregate apart- 
ment vacancies for the five boroughs of New York City were less than 
1 percent of the total units. On January 1, 1926, they were 2.23 
percent; January 1, 1927, 3.46 percent; January 1, 1928, 6.63 percent: 
and January 1, 1929, 7.76 percent. Vacancies increased, notwith- 
standing the strong urbanization trends of the period. Ordinarily, it 
would be assumed that an increasing vacancy rate would temper th 
rate of residential construction. In New York City, however, during 
the year 1927 when vacancies had increased from 3.46 percent 01 
January 1 to 6.63 percent on December 31, the total inventory o! 
apartments increased 11.5 percent. It is apparent that the supply of 
apartments considerably exceeded the demand. Undoubtedly, th 
prospects of profits in promoting and financing were a governing in({lu- 
ence in the building of many of the apartment houses of this period 

Superficially, the upturn in the construction of multifamily dwelling: 
in 1933 appeared to foreshadow recovery in other types of residentia! 
construction, but probably resulted largely from the drastic curtailment 
of apartment-house construction during the immediately preceding 
period. This was attested by the decline in the ratio of multifamily- 
dwellingconstructiontothetotal. In1930,apartmenthousesaccount 
for about one-fourth of all dwelling units provided by residential con 
struction in the nonfarm areas, but in 1932 declined to less than one- [- 
tenth. Ordinarily, this type of construction would not be expected (0 [7 











*% Securities and Exchange Commission, Committees for the Holders of Real Estate Bonds, p. 76 
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set the pace for all types of residential construction. It is more reason- 
able that any real volume of apartment-house projects which require 
the investment of substantial funds would wait upon the development 
of a demand for additional rental housing and a favorable capital 
market. 

The condition of the real-estate market was indicated by the capital- 
flotation data of that period. According to the Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle, the monthly average of new capital flotations 
under “land and buildings” declined from $43,000,000 in 1929, to 
$11,000,000 in 1931, to $75,000 in 1933, and to $33,000 in 1934. The 
decline in the proportion of securities issued in this category to all new 
capital flotations is even more notable. The same source indicated 
that new flotations of real-estate securities formed the following pro- 
portions of total new capital issues: 6.02 percent in 1929; 7.31 percent 
in 1931; 0.56 percent in 1933; and 0.22 percent in 1934. Furthermore, 


) the effects of the depression were such that in 1931 it was estimated 


that 60 percent of the outstanding real-estate bond issues were in dis- 


) tress.% During the next few years, of course, real-estate conditions 


were substantially worse. 

Apartment-house construction during the early thirties suffered not 
only from the excess building of the late twenties, the decline in housing 
demand, and a prostrate real-estate securities market, but also from 
the exhaustion of the usual sources of funds for apartment projects. 
Many of the traditional real-estate investors, already heavily com- 
mitted in real-estate securities, had endured such losses that further 
investment in any type of security was financially impossible. 

Since 1932, when apartment-house construction accounted for less 
than ene-tenth of the newly constructed nonfarm dwelling units, its 
relative importance as a type of housing has improved. Its impor- 
tance, however, has not recovered to what it was during the last half of 
the previous decade, nor is it likely that it will do so while the trend 
toward suburban living (where the largest proportion of all dwellings 
is one-family houses) remains unreversed.”’ 





Regional Construction 


The fluctuations of residential construction in the various regions 
to a large extent reflect the broader migrations of the Nation’s popula- 
tion. When substantial numbers of families moved to the Pacific 
coast, during the early part of the decade, 1920-30, the building to 
accommodate these families produced a high point in the region’s 
construction in 1923, 2 years before the national total of non- 


™ Proceedings of the Investment Bankers Association of America, 1931. 
” In isolated instances, apartment-house construction has attained some magnitude on the outskirts of a 
few of the very largest cities. 


44979242 4 
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farm residential construction reached a turning point. Similar; 
the oil boom of the late twenties contributed its influence to the hig 
level of residential construction in the West South Central Siates_ 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas—in 1928, or 3 years afte, 
the nationa] peak. In the Middle Atlantic States of New Yop, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, residential building activity ( hieg, 
apartment-house construction) was its greatest in 1927, a perio, 
when large numbers of families were moving from farms into ¢} 
dense industrial areas. 

Likewise, the degree to -which nonfarm residential construction jy, 
region contracted in the decade, 1930-40, was influenced by facto 
related to population movements. No regions, of course, escaped , 
share of the general decline in the volume of home building. Ney 
England and the East North Central States—Ohio, Indiana, I\\inojs 
Michigan, and Wisconsin—experienced the greatest declines in resi. 
dential construction. For a long period, New England had bee 
yielding its industrial position and some of its population to othe 
sections of the country. From 1920 to 1930, construction in Ney 
England was less than would be indicated by its large population an¢ 
this trend continued through the past decade. The decline in housing 
in the East North Central States resulted from the more advers 
economic condition of the region’s largest cities. Conditions in thes 
cities were so severe that many families moved elsewhere.” Th 
Western and South Atlantic regions experienced the least declin 
reflecting in part the effects of the migration from the flood and san(- 
storm areas of the Middle West and in part, the shift of industrial en- 
terprise from the Northeast. 


Publicly Financed Housing Projects 


Public efforts in the solution of housing problems during the perio 
1935 to 1939, inclusive, were confined almost entirely to those of t! 
Federal Government. During this period the Public Works Admin- 
istration and (since 1937) the United States Housing Authority to- 
gether accounted for 97 percent of all dwelling units constructed 
with the assistance of public funds. Other agencies responsible {0 
providing dwelling units in the nonfarm areas were the Farm Securit) 


ment Administration), the City of New York Housing Authority, an 
the Alley Dwelling Authority of Washington, D.C. With but ra 
exceptions,” the housing prejects were concentrated in urban areas 





population were Chicago, +0.6; Detroit, +3.5; Cleveland, —2.5; and Milwaukee, +1.6. The populatio: 
the region as a whole increased 5.3 percent and in the entire United States, 7.2 percent. 

® The Resettlement Administration and later the Farm Security Administration sponsored | 
projects in rural areas. Construction activity under these programs was terminated in 1936. 


Administration (organized to take over the program of the Resettle- 


Public housing recorded its greatest achievements of this period 
1939 with the erection of over 56,000 low-rent dwelling units, or |) 


*% The largest cities in the East North Central States and their recent decennial percentage changes © 
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percent of the total residential construction in the nonfarm areas 
that vear. The United States Housing Authority accounted for all 
hut the 240 units built by the New York City Housing Authority. 


Taste 1.—Publicly Financed Dwelling Units Constructed in the Nonfarm Areas of the 
United States, 1935 to 1939 





Public Farm Allev United | New York 
Total Works Security nd States City 
A Adminis- | Adminis- Housing | Housing 
tration tration ! Authority | Authority 
| 


Dwelling | 
| Authority 


5, 295 | 4, 409 | 886 
14,770 | 13, 385 1, 373 
3, 599 | 3, 528 ; 

- . 6, 688 
56, 302 





! Includes dwelling vnits provided under the Resettlement Administration program. 


Publicly financed low-cost housing, despite its importance in 1939, 
fell far short of fulfilling the housing requirements of the low-income 
groups. The low level of residential construction during the last 
decade had considerably intensified the need for low-cost housing. 
Besides the construction required to house the natural increase in 
the population of the country, the growing deterioration and demoli- 
tion of existing dwellings also created need for additional housing. 
During the earlier decade some of the older houses frequently became 


» the living quarters of low-income families when their former occupants 


moved into newer dwellings. After 1930, however, older houses did 
not become available, and large numbers of low-income families were 


) forced to continue living in buildings which, according to established 
) criteria, had become substandard. 


Private residential construction, to the extent that it occurred, 
generally failed to provide homes at a cost which placed them within 
reach of families in the low-income groups. It has been estimated 
that during 1938, a year in which average valuations were the lowest 
since 1934, 81 percent of new single-family properties were valued 
at $4,000 or more. If $4,000 properties may be taken as the level 
below which new housing becomes available to families with incomes 
of $2,000 or less,*' it may be concluded that more than four-fifths of 
the new properties were beyond the reach of more than four-fifths of the 
families in nonfarm areas. The solution of the problem rested with 
the public agencies which were usually established to provide for ‘‘the 
elimination of unsafe and insanitary housing conditions, for the eradi- 
cation of slums, and for the provision of decent, safe, and sanitary 
dwellings for families of low income.”’ 


* Federal Housing Administration. Fifth annual report for the year ending December 31, 1938, p. 101. 

After 1938, however, the Federal Housing Administration has made it easier for low-income families to 
purchase homes of higher valuation with monthly payments more consistent with their incomes. (Federal 
Housing Administration. Seventh annual report, 1940, p. 78.) Of the mortgage insured houses in 1940, 
21.5 pereent were carrying monthly payments of less than $20, and 48.0 percent, less than $25. 

" National Resources Committee, Consumer Incomes in the United States 
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Since 1939, the importance of the field of low-cost, low-rent ho 
has been further emphasized by the enlargement of the nai 
defense program. The housing of defense workers, many of y 
could not purchase new housing, became too great a problen 
solution by private or local public effort. More than $500,00: 
of Federal funds has been appropriated for the construction of ho 
for the thousands of new workers in defense areas. 


Distribution of the Increase in Dwelling Units 


areas in 1940 than in 1930. The preliminary estimates of the 








urban and rural nonfarm categories separately. 








TaBLe 2.—Changes in Nonfarm Dwelling Units, 1930-40 


{In thousands] 





The 1940 Census of Housing yields data from which it. ma 
estimated that there were 4,014,000 more dwelling units in non! 
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tribution of this increase are presented in the following table for the 
















Total families, 1930! 


Total vacant units, 1930 
Total units standing, 1930 











Units 4 added or eliminated, 1930-40: 
By reclassification from ‘— 
Rural nonfarm te urban -- --_- CO a ea SU a ze 213 











By annexation and detachment of lands, net §._.__._____.._.___- 
By construction of housekeeping units— 

On basis of 1930 areas. .__.........-...--- 
In annexed areas prior to annexation, net 
In reclassi: 
















By remodeling of structures, net ° 












By demolition or disaster '®._...._..._______-- 2 
In nonhousekeeping structures: 
St anit eee Aaa eae osiiieind 100 44 
AEE ETS RTE TS EME RE SY CS a renee 416 206 | 
In unremodeled housekeeping units *.......__.....__--...-.---- 345 345 |...-. 
Increase in units, 1930-40__........_- 






RETEST Re 29, 706 : 
Total vacant units, 1940_..................- : 1, 903 14 1, 022 | 
ee iv ccc ecu ntie ginedednadeconswocesencessenges 27, 803 




















1 Estimate based on vacancies shown in city directories. 

3 Estimate based on urban-rural] nonfarm relationships in 1940 and in 1930. 
4 Units according to Bureau of the Census definition. 

§ Derived from census data, and represent units standing in 1930. 

* Bureau of Labor Statistics estimate of urban 























the assumption being 
of Labor Statistics and census data comparable in this respect. 
? Based on experience noted for similar areas. 
Homan oh oh he Bureau of the Cens 
* Based ch on Real Survey, and Bureau of 














and Bureau of Labor Statistics data. 
Statistics data. 



















1 Derived from coach trailer statistics. 





barns, fruit sheds, institutional 


Derived from comparisons of Real Property Survey and census data. 
data. Urban and total nonfarm figures include 3 small number of urban farm units. 














housekeeping construction, no adjustment being © +’ 
to translate the | eae Egy data for the calendar year to construction for the year beginning A; 
t the lag between permit issuance and actual construction wil] render Burrs 


ousing Authority, Red Cross, and Bureau of Labor Statistics dat 


12 Includes new units provided in certain hotels, cabins, shacks, tourist, and other camps; stores, £2° 
buildings, factories, and lofts; boats, tents, adobe huts, dugouts, and 
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REMUNERATION OF BRITISH LABOR 
SINCE BEGINNING OF WAR 


ity P. Sancant Fiorence, Professor of Commerce, University of Birmingham, 
England ' 


Facts About Changes in Remuneration 


TO COVER all the significant changes in the economic compensation 
and position of wage earners, three series of changes must be taken 
into consideration: Changes in wage rates, changes in earnings per 
man, and changes in family earnings. The wage rate per hour or per 
normal day or week is significant since it measures the money payment 
for a given effort of labor; earnings per man are significant in giving 
the actual total money income of an individual; family earnings are 
significant because the spending of earnings is normally done on a 
family basis, all members of a family pooling at least a part of their 
earnings in a family budget to obtain their housing, fuel, and most of 
their food. 
CHANGES IN WAGE RATES 


Table 1 gives all the subsidiary series in Prof. A. L. Bowley’s well- 
known index through September 1941. The month taken as a base 
and equated to 100 is May 1939 because it marked the beginning of 
the fuller British industrial war effort after Hitler’s march into Prague. 

The 20 series shown in the table were selected in 1924 to give due, 
relative importance to different types of work and payment—skilled 
and unskilled workers, time and piece rates, and men and women. 
In most of the occupations included the figures are based on standard 
wages in selected important towns. However, practically the whole 
of the industry is covered for railways, coal, cotton, wool and agricul- 
ture, and the Trade Board minima are general. The weighted average 
at the foot of the table thus gives a fair picture of changes for industry 
as a whole as constituted in 1924; it does not, however, allow for 
changes in relative numbers employed in the different industries since 
then. With this caution 23 percent may provisionally be taken as 
the typical rise in wage rates from the beginning of the war till 
September 1941. 





! The author desires to acknowledge the valuable assistance given by Dr. A. L. Bowley, acting director of 
the Oxford Institute of Statistics. This article was prepared in December 1941. 
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Taste 1.—Index Numbers of Wage Rates in Great Britain in Specified Months. }92 




















0B 
to 1941 
[May 1939=100] \BLI 
ee 
1938 1939 1940 1941 
Occupation and type of rate Oc- Sep-, De- Sep-. De- | Sep 
| to- | May tem-| cem- March) June tem-| cem-| March June tem- 
ber ber | ber ber | ber ber 
Time rates for normal week: 

Engineers, fitters 100 | 100 | 103 | 103 111 | 111 | 111} 111) 116] 116)! 116 
Engineers’ laborers - _- 100 | 100 | 104 | 104 114 | 114/114] 114] 121] 121} 121 
Shipbuilders _- 100 | 100 | 104 | 104 113 113 | 113 | 113 | «119 | 119 | 119 
Dock laborers 100 | 100 | 100 | 108 108 | 108 | 117 | 117 117 | 117 | 117 



















Railwaymen. 100 | 100 | 100 | 101 106 | 110 | 110 | 110 116 | 116 | 116 
Bricklayers 100 | 100 | 100 | 103 105 | 108 | 108 | 110 113 | 115 | 115 - 
Bricklayers’ laborers 100 | 100 | 100 | 103 107 | 110 | 110} 113} 116) 120 Ff 120 . 
Tram drivers. . -- 100 | 100 | 100 | 106 107 | 107 | 111 | 111 111 | 118 | 118 
Lorry drivers._._._..._- 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 107 | 108 | 108 | 113 113 | 113 | 118 : 
Local-authority em- 
0 eee 100 | 100 | 100 | 10 106 | 107 | 109 | 110 114 | 116 | 116 
Printers, compositors_....| 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 100 | 100 | 107 | 107 | 107 | 107 | 107 ' 
Agricultural laborers_. 100 | 100 | 100 | 101 108 | 139 | 139 | 1389} 139) 140 | 145 
Time- and piece-rate changes 
combined: 
Cotton___- 100 | 100 | 100-109 113 | 120 | 123 | 125 | 130 133 | 133 : 
Wool... 100 | 100 | 100 | 111 119 | 119 | 119 | 129} 129) 129 | 129 , 
Coal 98 | 100 | 100 | 107 114 | 115 | 116 | 119 125 | 136 | 139 
Trade board minima: 
Boots and shoes 100 | 100 | 100 | 105 111 | 111 | 116 116 121 | 121 | 121 : 
Confectionery - - -- 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 107 | 107 | 110 | 110 115 | 115 | 121 ‘ 
Tailoring . 100 | 100 | 100 | 110 110 | 110 | 110 | 117 123 | 123 | 123 - 
Shirt making ---. 100 | 100 | 100 | 110 110 | 110 | 110 | 110 123 | 123 | 123 , 
_ es 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 100 | 110 | 113 | 116} 121 | 122 | 122 
Weighted average__-- 100 | 100 | 101 | 104 109 | 113 | 114; 117 120 | 122 | 123 


















Information on changes in minimum wage rates, obtained from the 
Trades Union Congress General Council, is summarized in table 2 
for men in 71 industries and for women in 20 industries where a 
definite percentage change could be calculated. It is the trade- 
union policy to have proportional increases in minimum-wage rates 
applied throughout an industry, so that the percentage changes shown 
in the table should be fairly typical of all grades. The changes refet 
to the period between September 1939 and October 1941. In thi 
industries covered, the original and eventual wage rates and th 
wartime additions are all given and thus permit the calculation of 
percentage changes. 
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Men’s and Women’s Minimum-Wage Rates in Great Britain, 
September 1939 to October 1941 ' 





Industry 


Spero ware 
Reclamation of cotton waste 
Sack and bag 
Pin, hook and eye 
Asbestos __- 
Soap and candle 
Paint, color, and varnish 
Leather tanning, etc_- 
Cutlery -- 
Carpet manufacture - 
Waterworks (Yorkshire) 
Ready-made and wholesale custom-made tailoring 
Reclamation of rubber ’ 
Engineering (heating and ventilating) 


Flour milling... 
Waterworks, home counties 


Waterworks, south Midlands 
Waterworks, Lancashire and Cheshire. 
Waterworks, Midlands___-- 

Keg and drum_.---- 


Building 


Linen and cotton manfifacturing- 
Corset___. oo . 
Fustian cutting 

Perambulator and invalid carriage 


Beet sugar-___--- 


Hair bass and fiber 

Sugar, confectionery, and food popnere ing: 
ery section____- ; 

Flax and hemp -- 

Shirtmaking 

Shipbuilding and repairing 

Sugar, ees, | and food preserving: Cocoa and 

chocolate section 

Cc eouiond (heavy) -.- 

Waterworks, northern 

Sugar, confectionery, and food pouevns® 

Coopering - 


Confection- 


Civil engineering 


Milk distribution___. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Nego- 
tiating 
body 3 


Rate 

in Oc- 
tober 

1941 as 
percent 
of 1939 

rate 


Rate, Sept. 1, 1939 


Amount 


Per week 
do 
do 
do 

Per hour 


Per week 
do 

* hour 

* week 

‘ hour 

+ week 

* hour 


do 


week 


do 


ee 


‘ hour 
do 
week 

r hour 

r week 
do 
do 


do 
r hour 


week 


do 
do 
do_. 
do 


do 

r hour 
do 
week 
hour 

Y week 


do. 


.do._- 


Per hour 


Per week 
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TaBLe 2.—Changes in Men’s and Women’s Minimum-Wage Rates in Great |) itq\, 
September 1939 to October 1941 —Continued 


MEN’S RATES—Continued 
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ch 
Rate, Sept. 1, 1939 Se 
Industry | tiating ~ ~r to 
| Amount ree fa 
| 
| qi 
1s 
Dressmaking and women’s light clothing 
47 ie cap, and millinery. ..do. 
Chentical (drug and fine) = nek x s 
Rope, twine, and net__.___-_- TB ..do- 4 60 
51 | Reclamation, general waste TB do. 45 0 W 
52 | Brush and broom_____- coe | TB ..do- 45 0 
53 | Aerated waters..............._. i do. & 0 sa 
54 | Boot and shoe repairing... __ ‘ ideal do. 60 0 _ 
Engineering (general)... ._.._._____- Bison cy «= t} 
Paper box 
4p Re i | NJC | Perday-_..| to 
| 13 0 4 
58 | Boot and floor polish TB Per week_.| 56 0 ; 
59 | Leather, domestic__- ....... Perhour..| 0 11 s Pp 
lM ET EE, EAS --@0.....| 1 &% oi 
61 | Rubber____. 2. ee es el ie a 
62 | Paper bag_- + a 7 ; , 22 Per week_.| 52 6 
63 | Tin box._._. onl ae i do 55 0 
64 | Asphalt (London). TEE eS Per hour 1 10 
65 | Stamped or pressed metal. : = Per week 47 (0 I 
66 etal constructional __ . Per hour 1 5 j 
67 | Laundry... __. TB Per week 58 (0 wu 
4° | eee JIC nat an §& T 
69 | Corn trade- JIC -do.....| 48 0 
70 | Match manufacturing. __....| Per hour.. 1 i] 
2 
71 | Waterworks, South Wales and Monmouthshire_._____ -......__|__.-. Picam to a 
| l 3 7" 
WOMEN’S RATES 
1 | Coir mat and matting ..______ | JIC | Per hour 0 6% 
2 | Paint, color, and varnish .-___. pins <a Per week 31 0 
3 | Boot and floor polish __- 1 IES =o. te = do_. 30 «0 U0 
4 | Asbestos. a -..-------| JIC. | Per hour 0 8% 
5 ame distribution... __. __...... TB | Perweek_| 31 6 v 
I i Ee ae - . : Se « SF SR he 
7 hd 8 RE CCTs Ce Ee: AIS ewe do | 30 0 9 
j 24 6 
8 | Flaxandhemp._......_____. “eo. oe oe | to i 
| | ‘ . 
Boot and shoe repairing ...................___._____. a I 
EET Ye eae aS | TB |-----do....| 42 3 2 e 
11 | Boot and shoe manufacturing it te aligns | no. t.. ae 36 «(0 
Se ET CIEL «. o-catincweittbadaaams<haas : Sok ee oR mate 
ES eee c 
NAS. SD lS = I 
34 «OO ’ ( 
Cofin furniture, ete ee iste pieibnie te : JIC Per hour. 0 7% 
17; C furniture, etc te doce TB | Per week. 30 «6 
17 Dernical manufacturing ---_-_- TB | ....do “a 2 0 
18 Chem \ cami a hace JIC Perhour..| 0 71%: , 
19 : pe ee : | TB | Per week. 2 6 
20 A uaa ~* an ET | Per hour. 0 8% 











through collective bargaining by trade-union and employer. 
4 50 percent on _—s rate. 


1 Data are from of British Trades Union Congress General Council, Research Departmen 
tIn on ey of t of change. 
3 TB=Trade JIC=Joint Industrial Council. In cases not so indicated the rates were arriv: +! 
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\ definite conclusion to be drawn here from table 2 is that the per- 
centage Changes in wage rates have been very similar for different 
‘ndustries in spite of their very different wartime fortunes. The 
changes are all increases, and half the rates, stated as percentages of 
September 1939, fall within the ranges 116.6 to 123.8 for men and 117.2 
to 128.5 for women. This similarity of rise is probably due to the 
factor common to all the industries—a rise in the cost of living. The 
question of how far the rise in wage rates is exactly equivalent to the 
rise in the cost of living will be discussed later in this article.” 

The average (median) rise shown by this trade-union series of indexes 
is, in the case of men’s wage rates, 21.0 percent since the outbreak of 
war; in the case of women the rise is 22.2 percent. This is a fairly 
satisfactory check on Bowley’s weighted average of a 23 percent 
increase, given in table 1 as representing the rise in wage rates between 
the outbreak of war and September 1941. 

The Ministry of Labor estimates that the wartime increase in the 
general level of wages was 14 percent in September 1940 and 22 or 23 
percent in August 1941. This further confirms Bowley’s weighted 


average. 


The Ministry’s detailed information about separate industries does 
not as a rule give the original or eventual wage rate, but merely flat 
additions made between the outbreak of war and the end of August 
1941. Hence no percentage change can be given.* Where the same 


' industries are covered, however, the information from the Ministry 
' agrees with the flat additions recorded by the Trade Union Council. 


CHANGES IN EARNINGS 


Information was obtained on changes in earnings from the Ministry 


_ of Labor. An inquiry into earnings, similar to several before the war, 
» was made by the Ministry in July 1940 and published in detail for 
' separate industries and classes of persons in the Ministry of Labor 


Gazette for November and December 1940.4 The conclusion for 


industry in general, published in the March 1941 issue, was that the 
earnings, for all classes of workers covered, had risen about 27 to 30 
| percent between October 1938 and July 20, 1940. The lower per- 
' centage is the result of supposing the different industries and classes of 
' persons to be represented in the same proportions in July 1940 as in 
| October 1938; the higher percentage is the result not only of a rise in 


? That the policy is one of raising wage rates to meet the cost of living is indicated by an analysis of the 
vctual rises in men’s wage rates. A tendency is seen in table 2 for the wage rates that were lowest before the 


» War to rise most. Taking uniform weekly rates only, the 11 greatest percentage rises were on wage rates 
» ‘8ving an average (median) rate of 48s.; the 11 lowest percentage rises were on rates having an average 


median) rate of 52s.6d. On the same apparent principle, women’s rates, which are all comparatively low, 
rave risen om the average proportionately more than men’s rates. 
* The exceptions to the rule are textiles, for which the following percentage increases are shown in men’s 


> Wage rates: Hosiery (Midlands) 22.25; woolen and worsted—pieceworkers, 27.50, time workers 30.00; and 


cotton weaving and spinning 32.50 percent. 


‘Sinee this Gazette is easily accessible in the United States the detailed information is not reproduced 
here 
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earnings of the same classes of persons in the same industries 
net redistribution of persons into more highly paid classes 
dustries since 1938. 

A further inquiry into earnings was undertaken by the Mi: 
Labor in the last week of July 1941 and the results were pub! 
the November issue of the Ministry of Labor Gazette. Table 
these findings for the more important war industries * and als: 
the purpose of comparing wage rates and earnings) for other in: 
covered by Dr. Bowley’s index of wage rates. The Ministry 
lated the average earnings for all workers as well as the average | 
men, youths, women, and girls separately. Since the age and 
composition of workers has changed greatly in many industries sine. 
1939, the change in the “all-in” average earnings per person employ: 
may be very different from the change in the average earnings 9 
separate categories of persons. 

The wage-rate index, calculated by Dr. Bowley, has been placed 
the table opposite the corresponding index of earnings. All thy 
rates used by Dr. Bowley are those of males, except in the cotton a: 
wool industries where they refer to both sexes, and in the tailoring 
shoemaking, shirtmaking, confectionery, and tobacco industries wher 
they refer to females. These indexes of wage changes for separa 
industries are naturally more subject to sampling error than the com. 
bined index number for wage changes as a whole. Yet the divergen 
in the trend of wage rates and earnings is in most cases so consideral 
that the small errors of sampling likely to occur are not relatiy 
significant. 


TABLE 3.—Indexes of Average Earnings in Great Britain in Specified Periods, | 
1941, by Industry and Class of Worker 





Actual Indexes (October 1938= 10 
average _ 
| weekly | Yarn- Wage | Earn- 





Industry and class of wage earr«r - 
a ings, rates, ings, 
July 1941 | July | June July 

y | 39401 | 19402 1941 


0 ee . 
meee. i653... 
Youths 
Women -.-_-_-...-- 
Girls. 

Woolen and worsted _ 


7 


irls 
Shirts, collars, and mcuthonalins 
SKS 


— . 
SCN Oe eH AI RON KF WOON NOH Ore 


ns 


Youths... 


‘ From Ministry of Labor. 
2 See table 1, p. 882. 


— 





§ Unfortunately, the inquiry did not cover coal mining, agriculture, and railways. 
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Indexes of Average Earnings in Great Britain in Specified Periods, 1938 to 
1941, by Industry and Class of Worker—Continued 










bia anher 10080108) of — 
Actual | Indexes (October 1938= 100) of 
average |———-——_______—___— 
industry and class of wage earner Pn. A Earn- | Wage Earn- Wage 
™ ings ings ates 
iweekin| ‘™&5- | Tates, ings, rates, 


: July | June July June 
July 1941) “i940 | “1940 1941 1941 

































aka s. 97.9 111.5 
cenbidspaliibdearcdtipenmitdwomn 7 95 8 109. 7 
Pore 2 3 105. 8 } 100 4. | uw 
39 «3 99. 1 111.6 
Sy a a eee 9 2 106. 1 116.8 
59 5 112.1 124.9 
PPh EE II 98 7 112.9 121.5 
46 ll 100. 8 112.2 
49 8 110.6 |) f 124.7 |) . 
2 (1 121.6 |f 10) 97,2 | oe 
52 «6 113.5 | 132. 6 
Pes te Toa, ° a Pye ae es 9 9! 109. 2 | 126. 2 
Youths... ye ae le a ae 32 «6 | 118.5 L 111.7 
Women 39 «5 101.3 | ror (ff (17.7) 11S 
Girls 22 9 102.3 | ‘i 119.4 
jilding oa 89 4 128.8 | 145.5 
Men ts 95 8] 124.7 3 108 143.9 115 
Yout hs at 48 4 135. 5 4110 192.7 120 
ots and shoes (firms employing 10 or more workers) 59 0 112.9 129. 0 
Men Bak A es RADE RY FOG PSA 6 eee | SO 2 115.1 133. 4 
EIT eS PT PR eee a 117.1 138.8 
_j, RSs as SSR eee phinciatetbbtch ide pbaen ade nn ‘ig 105.7 |) f 120.5 |) ; 
OEE SS) Ses CS a aa. + a © 24 2 111.6 |f 11 } 129.5 | 12 
iiloring, ready-made, and wholesale custom- made.| > a 73 115.! 128.3 
: EI AE Sige Ee Sa ee ee ay eer 88 2 109. 6 129.8 
- Youle ii. tpi ! 32 «6 110.3 133. 6 
: Women___-. ‘ : 43 2 117.8 }) f 31.8 | . 
S §Girls_- 23 11 120.1 |f 110 |) 437.3 J 1Z3 
: h arbor, canal etc., service 97 3 115.9 133. 2 
7 eee S mt See 100067 118.5 |) f 134.0 ) ede 
Youths_____ 39 6 f 0S) 121.2 J - 
Passenger transport, by road 8 3 118.7 121.4 
ie i ke BO eh dats 91 6 120.2 |) 7 if 126.8 |) 1198 
¢ ieee 35 (Ob 133.8 |f 107 1) 136.7 J 
Women_____- 61 4 136. 2 168. 4 
xis transport, by road___-_- 8 3 125. 2 135. 7 
eee Sage ere 9 9 125.4 |) 137.0 \ 
Youths : 46 2 130.4 |J 108 160.6 J M 
ca) authorities services __- oo 66 «9 112.2 122. 5 
; ___ See ot 73 «0 114.2 |} 107 |f 126.0 | 11 
Youths_..___. : 37. 6 102.4 || " 1) 120.0 \J , 
Women... f 36 «210 124.9 132.7 
ET a a a re 23 6 110.0 112.3 
jeneral engineering and engineers’ iron and steel | 
GS a a Rl a 8h OC«4 145.3 142.9 
a iil : : 1066 «(8 133. 1 144.8 
Youths....__- ™ $2 - 40 4 145.9 |. 165. 8 
Women____. > 50 67 148. 3 157.7 
teres - 2 «COO 140. 2 148. 7 
» Electrical engineering 71 (10 142.5 141.3 
i a Se Pa 107 4 143.1 144.2 
Youths... le 38 «9 153. 5 1M. 6 
Women. _.._- = - 47 2 146. 5 145. 5 
5 GW ass. 2% 6 140.9 147.4 
® Marine engineering ‘ 4 2 136.0 152. 5 
—p wt ar 108 2 135.0 144.1 
Youu” _ 2 193.8 204. 5 
) onstructional engineering : : 88 10 132. 4 142.3 
/ M SS ea 1 8 132.9 141.2 
: yuths_.__- 38 «CO 136.9 156. 0 
p Mi ‘: r-vehicle, cycle, and aircraft manufacture and | 
= repair a. Saying csc oh lca endl a 150. 6 148.0 
5 "ies as Serra ores eee er 127 5] 4138.0 153.4 
yan inn S . 48 5 § 142.0 171.4 
3 Women_....___.. Eri 54 06C« § 125.0 136. 6 
Bs. tenn” 33 «6 5 137.0 126. 0 
£ All engineering (unweighted av erages) ; > 141.4 145.4 
i. . Sh iia es hs 110 3 136. 4 6111 145. 5 116 
3 ee iecsaces 40 8 154. 4 ‘114 170.9 4121 
Fi |) RR Bi Si 50 10 139. 6 146. 6 
mm. erm a 30 4 139. 4 140. 1 
r Bricklayers. 4 Laborers. 
a hese figures are based on incomplete returns from the firms. Complete returns would furnish higher 
me “eure 6 Fitters. 
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Study of the table indicates that— 

1. The rise in earnings since the war has been very much ¢g: ate, 
than the rise in wage rates in the war industries. The discrepa icy \, 
wide in the building industry; in engineering, which shows 4, 
unweighted average rise in earnings for all workers of 45.4 perc: it. a: 
against a rise in wage rates of 16 or 21 percent, according to skil!: an 
particularly in shipbuilding, where adult male earnings have rise, 
66.3 percent as against a wage-rate increase of 19 percent. 

2. The rise in earnings has been somewhat higher than that in wag, 
rates in industries partly stimulated by the war, such as those making 
cotton and woolen textiles and boots and shoes, and the transpor 
industries. 

3. The rise in earnings is similar to that in wage rates, and eye 
in some cases lower, in the peace industries producing shoes, or shirts 
collars, and underclothing; in printing and publishing; in tolaceo 
manufacture; cocoa industry; and tailoring. 

4. Comparing ciasses of persons, the greatest percentage rise i 
earnings is for youths. This may be due to upgrading as well as to 
increased hours. The lowest rise in earnings is for women and girl 
This is no doubt due to their working less overtime than do men an¢ 
youths. The average earnings of each category in July 1941 and th 
increase since October 1938 for all industries included in the inquin 
are given as follows: 


Average weekly earnings, July 1%, 
Amount Percent of 0 


ey 4 ber 19 
me Ck ee es ON ie ee eke 99 3 13 
Youths and boys (under 21 years)..________________- 40 7 57 
Women (18 years and over)._______________=______---_-- 44 4 136 
Girls (under 18 years)__._________- i Wiho> eae Ags Se ae 135 


5. It is often stated that the extreme length of hours worked afte: 


Dunkirk have now been moderated. If this were so, earnings would 


have tended to rise less than wage rates between July 1940 and Jul 
1941. There is little evidence of this, except in the cotton and woo! 
industry, and in the case of men in shipbuilding. In the building 
industry, earnings have in the last year increased faster than wag: 
rates, indicating longer hours, no doubt as a result of repairs necessa' 
after bombing. 


These conclusions, together with those on wage rates, prese!t * 


clear and consistent picture of the situation as it has develope: 


Wage rates rise with the cost of living, though not proportionately, 


however, there is no differentiation between war industries and p: a 
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ydustries. The differentiation appears mainly in the number of 
hours worked. War industries work longer hours and pay special 
overtime rates, and thus in spite of a similar rise in wage rates per 
hour, war industries offer greater earnings to their personnel. 


CHANGES IN HOUSEHOLD INCOME 


\loney incomes are normally spent on the real goods composing the 
cost of living, household by household, and not by individuals. 
Hence for comparison with changes in the cost of living it is the changes 
in household income that are significant, rather than individual 
wages or earnings.® 

No index has been worked out for changes in household incomes, 
but it is evident that for two reasons household incomes have tended 
to increase since the war more than have individual earnings. The 


number of unemployed has been drastically reduced, as can be seen 


from table 4; and with drives to get everyone into the war effort, the 
number formerly unoccupied is also likely to have been reduced. 
This means that the earners in the family have fewer “passengers”’ 
to carry on their earnings. In a survey of five English towns in 1924 
it was found that in an average family with 3.11 adults over 14 years 
of age, 1.88 were gainfully occupied and 1.23 not gainfully occupied. 
Whether at work or not, a person has to be fed and clothed and shel- 
tered.” Thus a considerably greater total of income may be coming 
in on the one side of the family budget, when more adults are occu- 
pied, to pay for the same expenditure on necessaries on the other side 
of the budget. 

How much the increase in family income has amounted to since the 
war began is difficult to estimate, particularly as the total numbers 
employed are no longer published. However, the enormous decrease 
in the number unemployed shown in table 4 (e. g., from 1,799,000 in 
October 1938 to 231,000 in September 1941), together with the as- 
certainable increase in the employment of previously unoccupied mar- 
ried women, would indicate the increase of family income as a consider- 
able percentage in excess of the increase in individual earnings. 


* EDITOR’s NOTE.—It is worthy of note that in the United States, according to data collected for 1935-36 

National Resources Committee, Consumer Incomes in the United States: Their Distribution in the 
United States, 1935-36), more than one-fourth of the country’s ‘‘consumer units” were persons working and 
spending as individuals and not as members of families with pooled resources. 

’ There will be a slight increase in food necessary to give earners the additional energy for their work. 

* In families where the menfolk or girls are in the armed forces, but other members have taken their places 
on the industrial front, a similar improvement of the economic position of the family in excess of increases in 
individual earnings would result, of course, from a decreased number of members to feed, without much of 
a decrease in the aggregate earnings. 
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TaBLe 4.—Trend of Wage Rates, Earnings, Cost of Living, and Unemployment 
Britain, October 1938 to September 1941 


I Crees 








1988 | 1939 1940 
Lois ae i GES B 
Item and source of data Oc- | Sep- | De- | \Sep- De- 
to- |March May tem-icem- March June jtem- cem-| Marct 





ber ber | ber | | ber | ber 
ee ae SE eee oe # , ——————— 
Wage rates (May 1939=100): | 
AS ae eee 100 100 | 100 | 101 | 104 109 | 113 | 114 | 117 120 
Average earnings per person: | 
Ministry of Labor !__.____-. | 100 .. ; | ee ..-| 2 127-130 2 
Economic Journal, June-| | | ; 
September 1940_. of 100 es én 116 ‘ er ] 
Cost of living (May 1939 = 100) : 
Ministry of Labor___._____- -| 101 | 100 | 100 | 101 | 113 | «117 | 198 | 122 | 127 | 129 vin 


Unemployed (in thousands) in | 
Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland (excluding agricul- 
ture): Ministry of Labor ?__- foe 





1,733 |1,495 (1,331 |1,362 | 1,121 | 767 | 830 | 705 | “458 302 » rice 











! Ministry of Labor Gazette, 
2 July. 
3 Quoted by London-Cambridge Economic Service. 


March and November 1941. 























Changes in Remuneration and the War Economy 





The functions of a system of remuneration in a free society ar 
at least threefold: To change or maintain the standard of living j 
accordance with changes in the cost of living; to act as a greater 0 
lesser incentive to production; and to attract or deter workers a: 
between different industries or occupations. These three function: 
may be referred to briefly as the nutritive, the incentive, and tl: 
attractive functions. All three are of the utmost importance in : 
war economy, since standards of living are in danger of suffering 
production must be heavily increased and manpower quickly move 
from industries serving peacetime to those serving wartime needs 
Incentives to produce involve questions of methods of wage paymen' 
and, in Britain today, also questions of income-tax gradations 
This article deals merely with changes in the amount of wages an 
will therefore be confined to the nutritive and attractive effects of 
wages in the war economy. re 


OC 
110 
tl 
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qi 
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CHANGES IN WAGES AND THE COST OF LIVING 


The ‘‘nutritive” function of remuneration may be taken first, a: 
it has been given the greatest public attention, though for the mor 
highly paid occupations it is not necessarily the most importa! 
function. Table 4 gave the changes in the cost of living, calculated 
by the official Ministry of Labor index. May 1939 is taken as thi 
base for comparison with the wage rates shown in table 1. 

Comparing this cost-of-living index with the weighted average o! 
wage rates and earnings per man in tables 1-3, the following con- 
clusions may be reached: 

1. Wage rates as a whole, between May 1939 and September 1°)4 
rose about 23 percent, or 7 points less than the cost of living. 
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9 Earnings per person for industry as a whole rose somewhat 

sore than the cost of living. In July 1940 the general rise since 
ctober 1938 was 27, or 30 percent, according to whether the pre-war 

» the existing industrial structure was used as a basis of weight- 

»v: in July 1941 the corresponding rise was 37, or 42 percent. 

his represents at both dates a rise of around 10 points above the 
st-of-living index. 

3. Since income per working-class family rose more than earnings 
er man, it follows that it rose considerably more than the cost of 
ving. This does not mean that the average working-class family 
ad more to eat or to wear than before the war, but only that the 
rices or cost of the goods included in the cost-of-living index did 
ot prevent changes in wages effecting such an improvement in the 
andard of living. We know for instance that British families ate 
oss butter, eggs, sugar, bacon, and meat and bought fewer clothes 
| September 1941 than in May 1939, and to that extent had a lower 
andard of living. The lowered standard, however, was not due 
) a rise in the purchase price of these goods, it was due simply to 

Meir not being purchasable at any price in peacetime quantities, 
ving to rationing. 


CHANGES IN RELATIVE WAGES 


Controversy has raged between the Government and the trade- 
jions on the wartime changes in the general level of wages compared 
the changes in the cost of living. However, the function of wages 
) attract manpower into the war industries and out of peacetime 
hdustries has been almost completely neglected except by a few 
ment feonomists.” 


Pring 
loved 


le eas 


tions The result can be seen clearly in table 1. Excepting the case of 


> and M@ericultural laborers and coal miners, whose wages before the war 
‘ts of [ifere particularly low, the wage rates in the war industries show no 
reater rise than those in the peacetime industries. Leaving out of 
‘count the Trade Board minima and unskilled laborers’ wages, 
here the low level may necessitate a rise with the cost of living, it is 
en that engineering fitters’ and shipbuilders’ wage rates rose 
msiderably less than those of cotton and wool operatives and little 
no more than those of tram drivers or local-authority employees. 
Of the men’s industries in table 2, at least four were in major 
mand for war purposes, namely shipbuilding and repairing, general 
gineering, docks, and stamped or pressed metals. In order of 
hcrease in wage rates, however, these four industries ranked only 31st, 
th, 57th, and 65th, respectively, out of the 71 industries covered. 


‘See British Trades Union Congress. Price Stabilization and Industrial Policy. 
» As for instance, T. Balogh, in the Bulletin of the Oxford Statistical Institute. 
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The industries in minor demand for the war show much th, 
relative sloth in wage increases. In order of increase in wage rate, 
heavy chemicals ranked 33d, electrical cables 43d, rubber 61s), an¢ 
constructional engineering 66th, out of 71 industries. It may |, 
concluded therefore that wage-rate policies have not been acapte ‘ 
to attract workers into the war industries. 

Trade-union policy as to wage changes is of course not necessarily 
effective in achieving such changes, but the result of leaving wag, 
policy to collective bargaining between trade-unions and employers 
is likely to effect rises in wage rates equivalent to the cost of living jy 
those industries where trade-unions are relatively strong to the ep. 
ployers, but to effect smaller rises in other industries. Since industries 
of relative trade-union strength and those of relative importance 4 
the war are not necessarily the same, the result of leaving wages 
collective bargaining is somewhat arbitrary. With overtime ani 
Sunday work, earnings have, as table 3 shows, risén more in the hard. 
worked war industries than in the peace industries. From the stand. 
point of attracting workers into war industries, however, this harde 
work may well cancel the increase in earnings. The relative wag, 
rate for a normal week is probably, in fact, a better index of the rel- | 
ative attractiveness of an industry than are the gross earnings. ii: 
is likely to be particularly true of the important class of mobile woine: 
without dependents, who would rather have some leisure than addi- 
tions to an already adequate income coupled with long hours whic! 
prevent their even looking in the shops.” 

The result of neglecting the attractive function of wage rates is 
that manpower has to be forced into war industries against, or at 
least without help from, the economic motive. The case of women 
transferred into war industries away from home is particularly clea 
on this point. They may get a wage rate no higher than in thew 
original home industry and yet have to live away from their family 
paying a landlady perhaps 25s. out of a basic wage of 38-45s. 7 
make the same net earnings as before, above expenses, they may well 
have to work overtime every day of the week—not a very attractiv 
proposition. Indeed, this economic deterrent may well explain thi 
fact that many women losing their jobs in a peacetime industry 
through concentration schemes do not move away into a war industry 
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11 That this is as far as Government policy on wages goes was brought out by Mr. Bevin’s interjectio! 
in Mr. Silkin’s speech in the House of Commons debate on manpower of October 8, 1941: “I should lik 
to ask my honorable friend a definite question. At present wages are fixed between trade-unions 1nd th 
employers. He should make a declaration whether he thinks the Government should now take the st 
of wiping the trade-unions out of it and fixing wages themselves.”’ 

8 Epiror’s Note.—In the United States there had been a widespread reduction of working time befor 
the war to 40 hours per week, and the extent of the increase in hours in war industries was not viewed & 
seriously burdensome. The additional compensation at premium rates for overtime therefore serve 
fectively to attract workers to war industries even when increases in basic rates did not exceed the i: 
in other industries. 
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but stay at home unoccupied, or go into another peace industry, such 
as retailing, that has not been concentrated. 


COUNTERBALANCING WARTIME PRIVILEGES AND CONCESSIONS 


The war economy requires adjustment in other directions besides 
wage rates and earnings. The sudden demand for increased output 
from certain industries, together with an industrial manpower re- 
stricted by enlistments, caJls for the relaxation of the customs that 
were associated with a steady flow in the demand and supply of 
skilled labor. Yet the labor that is in short supply in the war indus- 
tries might take advantage of the situation by threat of quitting 
individually or striking collectively, or by refusing to work with semi- 
trained “‘dilutees.”’ In point of fact, these rights have been given up 
by British labor during the war emergency: 

1. In plants scheduled under the various essential-works orders, 
certain restrictions apply to the right of resignation by workers. 

2. The workers have agreed to the statutory prohibition of strikes, 
unless disputes have been reported to the Minister of Labor and he 
has had an opportunity of referring them for settlement, if necessary 
by compulsory arbitration. The Conditions of Employment and 
National Arbitration Order of July 18, 1940, is the governing order in 
this case. 

3. Dilution of labor has been accepted in a number of agreements 
in the main munitions industries, though all such departures from 
working practices are to be registered so that the practices may be 
restored after the war. This dilution may take the form of upgrading 
of workers unskilled to semiskilled, and semiskilled to skilled; or of 
employment of women on work normally performed by men; or of 
employment of trainees on skilled or semiskilled jobs. Dilution is 
hastened by the Ministry of Labor’s appointment of munitions labor 
supply inspectors to assess exactly the skill required by a job and to 
upgrade or train labor. 

To set against these concessions, British labor has gained certain 
privileges: 

1. Just as workers’ resignations are restricted under the essential- 
works orders, so are dismissals by the employer restricted. 

2. Before scheduling an enterprise under an essential-works order, 
the Minister of Labor must ‘‘take reasonable steps to satisfy himself 
that terms and conditions of employment are not less favorable than 
those generally agreed.”’ 

3. Workers employed in establishments scheduled under the various 


» essential-works orders are guaranteed a weekly minimum-wage rate 


based on their normal time-rate or piece-work earnings. Special 

steps have also been taken to eliminate casual work and provide a 

guaranteed weekly wage in the docks at Merseyside and Clydeside. 
449792425 
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4. Collaboration of Government and employer with labor 
order of the day in the control of all industrial conditions. 

Before concluding this summary of the position of labor durin: 
war, it is important to realize the profound difference between |: bor’s 
attitude in this and in the Jast war. Not only is there little resist), 
to dilution and other relaxations of trade practices, but since Rusgis 
entered the war, the very shop stewards who in the last war we, 
spear head of resistance, are today found urging upon slack employ; 
more and more dilution. The war against Hitlerite Germany is 
short, regarded as labor’s own war. 








WARTIME REGULATION OF LABOR IN NEW 
ZEALAND 


WHEN New Zealand entered the present war, industry was operating 
under a statutory 40-hour workweek, and wages were subject to basic 
minimum standards. Arbitration of industrial disputes was com- 
pulsory, a8 was also union membership for workers over 18 years of 


tage receiving the minimum rate of pay for adults under an award or 


industrial agreement. At the beginning of the war, a labor govern- 
ment had been in office 4 years. It has continued without interruption 
for a total of nearly 7 years. Measures enacted in Great Britain for 
handling labor supply in wartime have been adapted by New Zealand 


as also by the other Dominions, to meet their particular needs. The 


rapidity with which such controls have been put into effect has de- 
pended upon local conditions.’ 

In 1940, the year marking the centenary of British sovereignty in 
New Zealand, the population (exclusive of Maori aborigines) was 


| slightly over 1,500,000, almost equally divided as to sex. Fewer than 


110,000 persons were engaged in factory production in 1939-40. 
Dairying and meat and wool production were ard still are the major 


' national pursuits. Farming has been encouraged and pastoral pro- 
' duction has expanded continuously. Therefore, when the country 
+ was faced with the necessity of shifting to a war basis, the industrial 


& 


plant was small, even in relation to population. 
The problem bas been to man the armed forces, to continue the care 


' of herds to supply domestic requirements and the export trade to 


Great Britain, and to expand and divert production to war goods. 
: 


New Zealand moved toward industrial rationalization and industrial 


i planning, with the enactment of the Industrial Efficiency Act in 1936. 


« 
1 


The law is administered by the Bureau of Industry established ex- 


' pressly for the purpose. Its membership is representative of all 


interested parties, including the Government, agriculture, pastoral 
pursuits, and manufacturing industries. The Bureau has adminis- 


» trative and advisory functions. It recommends changes in the organi- 


zation of industry, the standardization of materials, processes, and 
products, the training and supply of workers, the marketing of prod- 


ucts, and the purchasing of materials. Under the lew the Bureau issues 
| licenses to industries to operate. A person or persons may be pro- 
» hibited from engaging in any industry without a license. Licenses are 


LNAI CENCE led cegupien 


issued by statutory order, and an industry covered by such an order 
is known as a “licensed industry.” In passing upon applications for 
licenses special consideration is given to existing and future demands 


‘See Monthly Labor Review, issue of March 1942, for articles dealing with Australia (p. 616) and Great 
Britain (p. 504). 
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for the product, svoidance of surplus plant and capital, and the ce.» 
ence aid capabilities of the applicant. 

The final objective is to formulate an industrial plan for the o 
zation of an entire industry or related industries, establishin: {,j, 
trade practices as was done under National Industrial Recover: A, 
codes in the United States. All persons affected are heard and. jy 
general, any plan adopted must have majority approval. 


eT. 


ani- 


Legislative Measures 


Service in the militia in time of war was required of male persons 
between the ages of 17 and 55 years, prior to the present cov flic; 
An order in council of June 18, 1940, issued under the National Servicc 
Emergency Regulations of 1940 (the wartime regulations are author. 
ized by the Emergency Regulations Act of 1939), made national servic, 
obligatory for all residents of New Zealand over 16 years of ave. 
regardless of sex, and governs the conditions under which they may 
be called for service in the national interest. 

The Minister of National Service was empowered to direct any 
person covered to perform work of national importance in Ney 
Zealand, provided he or she is capable of performing it. In servin 
the terms of pay and conditions of work were to be the same as wer 
applicable to similar wo1k under laws, regulations, awards, or indu 
trial agreements; or, if provisions were absent, they were to be estab- 
lished by the Minister of Labor. Persons called for work under thes 
regulations were required to notify the Director of National Servic 
if they ceased to be engaged in any essential occupation or if the 
changed employers or ceased to be employed. Employers were also 
required to give notice of changes. 

More extensive authority to alter conditions of employment was 
also granted by order in council of June 18, 1940. The Minister of 
Labor was granted power by the order, if necessary or expedient, | 
suspend by published order the provisions relating to conditions of 
employment of any act or any regulations made under any act, or 
of any award or industrial agreements under the Industrial Concilis- 
tion and Arbitration Act of 1925, or of any agreement under the Labor 
Disputes Investigation Act of 1913, or of any voluntary agreement 
The Minister may prescribe substitute conditions of employment 

Amendments were made in the National Emergency Regulations 0! 
1940 in May 1941, extending the powers of the Minister of National 
Service to include the direction of individuals into training for th: 
performance of any work or service in the national interest; the con‘ro! 
over engagements of workers so as to prevent the hiring of specified 
workers; and the registration of employers and workers in specitied 
industries or occupations, and the furnishing of such information 4: 
the Minister may demand. 
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A registration of cheese-factory workers was made under the Jatter 
order, to obtain needed personnel. The order to register, dated 
June 30, 1941, also provided that placement officers be notified of 
engagements and dismissals of workers engaged in cheese manufacture. 
Every employer was required to register the number of men employed; 
the estumated number required for the 1941-42 season; the number of 
employees arranged for; the additional housing needed; and the output 
of cheese in 1940-41 and 1941-42. Employees in the industry wer: 
required to register and also those who had been employed in cheese 
manufacture for not less than 3 continuous months but were not then 
so employed. Time limits were placed on the first registration, regular 
reporting was provided, and employers were required to state reasons 
for terminating the employment of any worker. 

By an amendment (No. 8, 1942) of the National Service Emergency 
Regulations of 1940, effective January 13, 1942, the Minister of 
National Service was accorded the power to control manpower in 
essential industries (or part thereof) as soon as he declares them to be 
essential. Industry is defined to include any trade, occupation, busi- 
ness, manufacture, workers, or any services of any kind whatsoever. 
Two objectives are aimed at—conservation of labor in essential 
industries and mobilization of additional Jabor resources for essential 
production. 

District manpower officers at the various employment offices 
exercise the power vested in the Minister of National Service. They 
must give written consent before the employment of an individual 
may be terminated by either employer or employee. Permission 
may be refused if the termination of employment will adversely 
affect war production or other essential work. It is not intended to 
stop all movements of labor in essential industries; the purpose is to 
keep such movement at a minimum, thus giving industry the greatest 
possible stability. The free flow of workers into essential industries 
wil be permitted, but movement out of these industries will be sub- 
ject to review. 

The original list of essential industries comprises butter and cheese 
factories registered under the Dairy Produce Regulations of 1938; 
coal mining; linen flax mills; timber milling; electric-power production 
and supply; the manufacture and supply of coal gas; and public and 
private hospitals (as regards tradesmen permanently employed, 

_ cooks and kitchen hands, domestics and laundry employees, and 

porters). Some 300 enterprises were also listed as essential. Ac- 

cording to the press, munitions plants, woolen mills, and the timber 
industry are included. Additions are to be made to the schedule as 
| required. Individuals may appeal any decision of the manpower 
| officers to special committees, whose decisions are final. 
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Persons of any class, whether or not normally engaged in any oe¢. 
pation, may be required to register for employment, to insure tha; 
future labor requirements of essential industries can be met and tha; 
the entire available manpower and womanpower may be used to th, 
best advantage. 

In announcing the regulations the Prime Minister of New Zealand 
stated that owing to the emergency it was necessary to make heayy 
withdrawals of men for defense purposes, while at the same time 
imposing further demands on industries concerned with war produec- 
tion. Even in essential industries men are not relieved of thei; 
individual obligations for military service. Key men called up for 
service must obtain postponement by appeal to boards and com- 
mittees under existing procedure. The Minister of National Servic; 
emphasized that conditions in the Pacific made it necessary for Ney 
Zealand to rely on its own efforts in war production. Mobilization 
for home defense added further difficulties in obtaining sufficient 
skilled labor for essential industries. Therefore every person on the 
industrial ‘‘front line’? must remain at his or her post. 

New Zealand assumed power to “direct” labor into the national 
service at the same time as Great Britain, that is in mid-1940, but 
action to guarantee the necessary staff to essential industries was taken 
much later. The British Essential Work (General Provisions) Order 
was promulgated on March 5, 1941, and was applied in the war in- 
dustries—shipbuilding and ship repairing, coal mining, the merchant 
navy, and building and civil engineering—by June of that year.’ In 
contrast, New Zealand acted to protect essential industries and under- 
takings in January 1942. 


Allocation of Labor and Training 


New Zealand has made use of a list of reserved occupations for 
deferring or exempting workers from military service to continue to 
perform vital civilian work. As far as is known to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, such a list has not been published, however, as has 
been the practice in Great Britain. Individual appeals have been 
dealt with on their merits, and no industry, service, or occupation has 
been completely or permanently reserved. Issuance of certificates 
of temporary reservation has been under the general supervision of a 
Central Advisory Council, presided over by the Minister of Labo 
and consisting of one representative each of employers and employes 
from three advisory councils to the Government and a senior office! 
representing the armed forces. Local manpower committees, having 
three members representing employer and worker organizations and 
local authorities, were empowered to hear the cases and could refuse a 





* See Monthly Labor Review, issue of March 1942 (pp. 598, 599). 
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man to the military service but could not prevent him from giving 
up his job. It is not known what effect the recent order making 
certain industries and undertakings “essential’’ may have on the 
individual’s right to leave his job to enlist. In balancing industrial 
and military manpower needs, a national manpower register has been 
used. The register was compiled from social-security returns, by 
the Manpower Division of the National Service Department. 

A shortage of skilled labor was experienced from the outset of 
hostilities, as industrialization generally was not widespread and also 
New Zealand had not developed industries of the type adapted to 
war production. The usual devices were resorted to in obtaining 
additional skilled and semiskilled workers; that is, shortening the 
terms of apprenticeship and vocational-training programs. Special 
courses were provided in technical schools and colleges. 

Women have been brought into industry in increased numbers, 
finding employment in the manufacture of textiles, clothing, and 
boots and shoes, in sail and tent making, and in food processing. 

The Government adopted regulations to make possible the rapid 
and intensive training of large numbers of additional workers. On 
February 19 the Auxiliary Workers’ Training Emergency Regulations 
of 1941 (No. 23) were issued under the Emergency Regulations Act 
of 1939. The order authorized the Minister of Labor to appoint a 
Dominion Auxiliary Workers’ Training Council, composed of such 
numbers of employer, worker, and Government members as he might 
consider appropriate, to formulate plans for training; to put them in 
operation; to arrange for local councils and to coordinate their activi- 
ties; and to place trainees as auxiliary workers and observe their 
progress. 

The Minister of Labor was given the option of appointing an 
organizer of emergency training to perform such duties as the council 
might require. Provision was made for local councils, in localities 
and industries where they might be useful, to assist in formulating 
and inaugurating training schemes and in placing and supervising 
trainees. 

Persons trained under the Government scheme are classed as 
auxiliary workers and ‘“‘shall not be engaged whilst there is a qualified 
worker in the same class out of employment on the register of the 
local union, and no qualified worker shall be dismissed merely by 
reason of the fact that an auxiliary worker has been engaged.”’ 

Progress under the training program was reported by the Minister 
of Labor in June 1941. Classes had then been established in each 
of the chief centers in New Zealand to train workers for the munitions 
and engineering industries. Training for the shoe industry had been 
organized in Wellington, Christchurch, and Auckland. The number 
of trainees was relatively small. In Christchurch their work was 
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carefully followed ‘‘and had been found highly satisfactory in 
90 percent of the cases in the first group of fitters and turners trai 


Workers were not recommended to employers unless they ha 
16 weeks of training. 


Selectees for training must be over 21 years of age and ¢\t! 


ineligible for military service or married and with one or mor: 
dren. Numbers of men who had returned from overseas servic: 
taking courses. Trainees in carpentering were erecting grou 
houses for the Housing Department as a part of their course. 

An apprentice who is called for military duty has his appre: 
ship contract suspended for the duration of hostilities, and 6 m 
thereafter. The contract then lapses unless it is renewed by m 
agreement of the apprentice and the employer. These prov 
were established by regulations issued in June 1941. 

Training for national service is under the authority of the Mi 
of National Service, who was empowered by regulation of Ma) 
1941, to direct any person to undergo training fitting him for 
service. The Minister may prevent employers in specified indus‘ 
trades, or occupations, or any class or classes of employers, 
attempting to engage a worker except through the agency of a | 
ment officer; may direct that workers shall not obtain employ: 


without approval of a placement officer; and may prevent emplo 
from obtaining certain classes of workers. The same regula‘ 


empowered the Minister of National Service to require registra‘ 
in any industry, trade, or occupation, or class or classes of wor! 


Changes in Working Standards 
WAGES 


Under the emergency powers, minimum rates of pay may be va 


as required. Prior to the granting of these powers the Cour 


Arbitration, which is directly or indirectly responsible for { 
minimum rates of wages for most industrial workers, could not 
wages during the terms of awards (usually 1 to 3 years). Excep 
was made in 1918-23 and again in 1931-32. 

Although the Court has granted increases in minimum wages s 
the outbreak of war, support has been sought from organized emp 


ers and workers in keeping wages stable. An Economic Stabiliza' 


Conference, consisting of representatives of the principal emp): 
and employee organizations and commercial banks, was called 


the Prime Minister in 1940 to survey economic conditions and 


consider the possibility of stabilizing costs, prices, and wages, 
to discuss means of preserving living standards as far as possible 

The conference made the statement that in a war of survival 
country could not live in the same manner as in time of peace. 


Clit 
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omended a pay-as-you-go policy in prosecuting the war and an 
ase in production as the keystone. To raise production, an 
suate supply of materials, the best use of labor, and additional 
hours of work, where necessary, were stressed as essential. 
Stabilization of prices and wages was endorsed by the New Zealand 
Federation of Labor at its 1941 session. While it has not been possible 
to maintain prices at pre-war levels, profit margins per unit have been 
fixed at those levels under the price-control regulations adopted early 
in the war. Under the regulations issued on September 1, 1939, the 
price as of that date must be maintained unless prior consent to the 
change is given by the Price Investigation Tribunal. Hoarding of 
voods is forbidden under the same order. The Tribunal’s functions 
were later broadened to issue price orders, and generally, to oversee 
the price situation. Effective September 1, 1941, the prices of essen- 
tial foodstuffs, standard articles of clothing and footwear, and public 
services were fixed. 
Official index numbers* show the trends in wages and prices in the 
war period to be as follows: 
1939 1940 M4 
1,100 1,130 1,164 
990 1,035 1,080 


HOURS AND OVERTIME 


Under the terms of legislation enacted in 1936 the 40-hour workweek 
was made the maximum under awards and agreements in industry 
except where employers could show cause forexemption. To facilitate 
the conduct of the war this maximum was waived by a defense regula- 
tion issued in September 1939. At the fourth annual conference of the 
New Zealand Federation of Labor in April 1941, where 196,900 mem- 
bers were represented, the national executive of the organization 
stated that the winning of the war overshadowed most other matters 
in the year just past. On the other hand, regarding an application 
from the New Zealand Employers’ Federation to the Industrial Emer- 
gency Council, for a general extension of statutory hours to 44 from 40, 
it was stated that the Fedcration would not agree to any general exten- 
sion of hours. The executive reported that only applications* for 
extending hours covering cases of an essential character were being 
granted by the Industrial Emergency Council. A resolution was 
adopted after prolonged discussion, committing the Federation to 
press for the introduction of a 40-hour, 5-day week in industries subject 
to schedules of longer hours. 

A labor-press notice of January 1942 announced that an 11-hour 
7-day week was being worked in key munitions factories in New Zea- 


' Average, 1926-30— 1,000. 
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land since Japan entered the war. In machine shops, where contin 
and exacting work was beginning to tell on some of the men, | 
were being reduced to 72 a week. Where an 11-hour day was w: 
for 5 days by a single shift, other employees were on duty the remaiyjy 
2 days. 

With the lengthening of working hours it became necessary tv |if 
certain restrictions on shift work and overtime pay and to provide jjew 
pay schedules. For example, by the terms of the Labor Legislation 
Suspension Order of September 1939, employees engaged on public 
works were granted an extra payment of 3s. per shift for work on ih, 
second and third shifts in the day. Added pay was.also provided 
1941 for work on other than the regular shift in the biscuit and wo 
goods industries and in cheese factories. 

A recent order—the Overtime and Holidays Labor Legislatioy 
Suspension Order—which was issued on December 17, 1941, estab- 
lished overtime rates of pay for industry generally. The rate of pay 
was fixed at one and one-half times the regular rate up to 4 hours dail 
(3 hours on any day for which it is provided by agreement) and 16 
hours weekly (12 hours where the 3-hour limit applies). Double tim 
is payable thereafter and for work on holidays. Payment at doubl: 
the ordinary rate on special holidays was substituted for the treble-pay 
rate previously in effect. In explaining the reduction the Minister of 
Labor stated that in normal times special holidays and overtime rates 
are fixed as a penalty to restrict work on holidays and also overtime 
Such work is now necessary, and although the Government is providing 
extra payment the restrictive rates are being removed and ‘‘ reasonable 
rates for holiday work and extended hours” substituted. This, he 
added, is in line with action in Britain, there being a limit to the extra 
time that can be worked with efficiency. 

Under the Factory Industries Labor Legislation Suspension 
Order of December 18, 1941, the provisions of factory legislation, 
awards, and agreements were waived insofar as they operate to re- 
strict work of women and boys in factories and all persons in Jaundries 
on holidays and half holidays. Women and boys may not work more 
than 12 hours of overtime in sny week. The rate of pay for half 
holidays is fixed at time and a half. 

A third order—the Holidays Labor Legislation Modification Order 
of December 17, 1941—permits employers to substitute compensatory 
time off for work done on statutory or special holidays, including «n- 
nual holidays. The time off must be granted within 6 months, or [ul 
payment of wages at ordinary rates must be made. 

In shops overtime up to 120 hours annually (instead of 60 hours 
was also authorized on December 17, 1941, under the Shops Labor 
Legislation Suspension and Modification Order. The liberalization 
affects stocktaking or special work, but does not apply in the actual 
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sale of goods. Overtime rates of pay and meal allowances are re- 
quired to be furnished by employers, if they do not already provide 


them. 


Settlement of Industrial Disputes 


To insure better enforcement of the provisions against strikes, the 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act of New Zealand was 
amended on July 18, 1939, shortly before the outbreak of war. Addi- 
tional penalties were imposed on unions, employers, or workers for 
participating in work stoppages in contravention of the provision 
requiring compulsory arbitration of industrial disputes. Prior to the 
adoption of the amendment, unions or individuals were subject to 
fines for participating in strikes or lock-outs if their conditions of 
employment were established under existing awards or agreements. 
However, it was difficult to make such collections from large bodies 
of workers. By registering with the Government, unions accepted 
the principle of compulsory arbitration, and the amendment to the 
law empowered the Minister of Labor to cancel the registration of the 
union or an award or industrial agreement rejating to it, if he is sat- 
isfied that a work stoppage causes or is likely to cause serious loss or in- 
convenience. Workers were also barred from the protection of 
compulsory union membership ia future if their registration was 
canceled. 

In addition to the provisions of the arbitration act as amended, 
directed toward the prevention of work stoppages, emergency anti- 
strike regulations were promulgated in October 1939. During the 
effective period of the regulations, work stoppages and inciting other 
persons to strike are an offense against the regulations. In in- 
dustries covered by award or agreements, machinery maintained for 
this purpose is to be invoked in settling matters in dispute. The 
Minister of Labor has the power to name an emergency disputes 
committee of seven members to handle other disputes. In either case 
the decisions of the arbitral body are final. 

In the first 9 months of 1939 there were 61 strikes in New Zealand, 
involving 12,747 workers. The average duration of strikes was 3.24 
days and the days of idleness resulting aggregated 24,020. For the 
same period in 1940 the number of strikes was 44, the number of 
workers involved 8,709, the average duration of strikes 8.13 days, 
and the days of idleness totaled 19,667. Strike activity in January 
to September 1941 was at a higher level than in each of 7 calendar 
years during the period 1926 through 1940. Coal mining occupied 
first place in number of disputes, workers involved, and days idle. 

Further stoppages of work occurred in December 1941, and shortly 
afterward the Minister of Labor stated that the Government could 
not tolerate having either employers or workers participate in personal 
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quarrels to the detriment of the war effort. In one strike the ) 
ter considered the matter sufficiently serious to announce that 


a report was prepared it would be referred to the Cabin: 
consideration. 


Sources: New Zealand: Official Yearbook, 1941; Statutory Regulations, 1939, 1941; and Cs 
Statistics Department, Abstract of Statistics. International Labor Office: Studies and Reports 
(Employment and Unemployment) No. 23, Labor Supply and National Defense, Montreal, 
various issues of International Labor Review. Reports from Raymond E. Cox, United Stat 
general, Basil D. Dahl, consul, and John Evarts Horner, vice-consul, at Wellington, New Zealan 
Department of Commerce: Foreign Commerce Weekly, Nov. 8, 1941; and International Referenc: 
June 1941, Economic Conditions in New Zealand During 1940 and Early 1941. U.S. Department 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, various issues of Monthly Labor Review. Various issues of newspaper: 
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Wartime Policies 


STATE WAR-EMERGENCY LEGISLATION 
Emergency Law of New York 


THE first comprehensive measure modifying peacetime regulations 
to conform to wartime needs was enacted in New York on January 
28,1942. That act, known as the War Emergency Dispensation Act, 
became effective immediately and will continue in effect for the dura- 
tion of the war. It authorizes the Industrial Commissioner to relax 
labor laws when they restrict the maximum possible production in 
industries engaged in war work, under certain safeguarding conditions 
and procedures. 

Its passage resulted from requests of the United States War and 
Navy Departments to speed the production of essential war materials 
through suspension of State laws restricting hours of employment in 
war industries. In accordance with these requests, the Governor 
of New York authorized the State Department of Labor to waive 
provisions of laws restricting the hours of employment. Dispensa- 
tions granted by the Industrial Commissioner of the State from the 
peacetime restrictions of the labor law were validated and ratified 
by the enactment of this legislation. 

The niew law (Acts of 1942, ch. 4) authorizes the Industrial Com- 
missioner and, on appeal, the New York State Board of Standards 
and Appeals, to permit operation and employment in war work (a) 
on a 7-day basis, (b) on a multiple-shift basis, (c) under waiver of 
a section of the labor law prohibiting the fingerprinting of employees, 
and (d) under waiver of such other provisions of law as may restrict 
operation or hours of employment. No provision is made for blanket 
exemption, and dispensations may be obtained only by employers 
in war industries who make formal application to the Industrial Com- 
missioner. Determinations of the commissioner may be appealed to 
the State Board of Standards and Appeals. Dispensations may not 
be granted for longer than 6 months without reconsideration of the 
facts and circumstances. 

In an effort to safeguard existing labor standards where consistent 
with the needs of the war emergency, the act forbids the suspension 
of hours of employment in certain cases. Thus, dispensations may 
not be granted for minors under 18 nor for other persons unless the 
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health and welfare of workers are safeguarded. Again, dispensa‘ joy, 
are not to be granted where, by utilization of available labor, maxim, 
efficiency and production may be maintained without sacrifice of 
peacetime labor standards; neither are they to be granted excep 
where necessary to prevent interference with maximum possible wa, 
production. The Industrial Commissioner is also authorized to reyok, 


dispensations not necessary to maintain such maximum productioy 


Relaxation of Hours Law in Virginia 





In Virginia, an act was approved on March 5, 1942, which also 
formulates standards that must be followed in granting variations 
from the hours law to employers engaged on war work. Such permit 
are not limited to the duration of the war, but are valid during the ful! 
life of the contract. 

The Virginia act (S.139) authorizes the Commissioner of Labor to 
issue to any individual employer engaged on war work a temporary 
work permit authorizing him lawfully to employ under valid contract 
any woman, 18 years of age or over, in excess of the daily or weekly 
hours of employment limited by law. No permit, however, may 
authorize such employment in excess of 10 hours a day or 56 hours a 
week. 


~ 


Permits may be granted only where it is reasonably clear that ; 
is necessary for the maximum production of war work. Also, no 
permit shall be granted to any employer who can by the utilization 
of available labor supply or by organization or other reasonab)| 
adjustments, including the training of workers, secure maximum 
production on war work. Each permit is valid for the duration of th 
specific contract for war work for which the permit is issued, but 3 
provisional permit for a period of not to exceed 30 days may be granted 
by the commissioner subject to revocation if investigation indicates 
the permit is unnecessary. All permits under this act are to b 
granted subject to terms and conditions necessary to safeguard tli 
health, efficiency, and general well-being of woman workers. 


War Powers of Governors in Maine and Massachusetts 


. In Maine and Massachusetts legislation granting to the Governors 
broad emergency war powers was enacted. 

The Maine act (ch. 305) empowers and directs the Governor to 
provide for the security, health, and welfare of the people during tl: 
war. Among other things, he is authorized to issue rules and regula- 
tions for air-raid precautions and to establish the Maine Civilian 
Defense Corps. Of particular interest to labor is the provision that 
whenever the Governor proclaims a state of emergency he may 

utilize all the manpower and material resources of the State, whet/ier 
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public or private, for the assistance of the armed forces or the pro- 
rection and welfare of the State or the United States. 

The Massachusetts act (ch. 13) gives broader and more specific 
power to the Governor to provide for the safety of the State during 
the war. The general purpose of this legislation is similar to that 
of Maine, but goes into more detail and has more specific provisions 
relating tolabor. The Governor, for example, is authorized to regulate 
labor, business, or work on Sundays and holidays, as well as to control 
assemblages, parades, or pedestrian travel, in order to protect the 
physical safety of persons or property. In addition, he is empowered 
to suspend any law, rule, or regulation affecting the employment of 
persons When he deems it necessary to prevent delay or obstruction 
to war production. The Governor is also authorized to regulate the 
sale of articles of food and household articles. 


OPOCOCE 


LABOR LEGISLATION IN BRITISH POSSESSIONS WITH 
AMERICAN BASES 


IN September 1940 the United States acquired, by lease, eight air and 
naval bases from Great Britain. These bases are in Antigua, Bahama 
Island, Bermuda, British Guiana, Jamaica, Newfoundland, St. Lucia, 


and Trinidad. 

In general, legislation of, the United States Government does not 
apply to Americans employed in the construction and maintenance 
of these bases. However, Congress has extended the Federal Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Jaw to persons employed at military, 
air, and naval bases acquired by the United States. Therefore, 
workers at these bases will be protected by the provisions of this law 
in the case of accidental injury or death. The Federal] law providing 
an 8-hour day for Government employees on public works would 
ordinarily be applicable to these workers, but the President on Decem- 
ber 31, 1940,"suspended its application to these projects. 

Most of the laws relating to labor now in existence in the British 
possessions where bases have been established are comparatively 
recent. However, in a few jurisdictions, particularly in the Bahama 
Islands and Jamaica, such statutes have been in existence for many 
years. In five jurisdictions, legislation affecting the relations of em- 
ployer and employee has been enacted, and in al] except one of these 
(the Bahama Islands) methods of settling labor disputes have been 
established. Several jurisdictions also regulate contracts of employ- 
ment and apprenticeship, but little legislation has been adopted 
restricting the hours of employment. On the other hand, five juris- 
dictions require the payment of minimum wages both to men and 
women, Protective measures relating to the payment of wages have 
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been enacted in some of the possessions, but in most instanc: 
procedure has been established for the collection of unpaid w: ges 
Other protective labor Jegislation relates to the employment of wom, 
and children, safety and health, and workmen’s compensation. 

In addition to local legislation affecting labor, the Emerg: ney 
Defense Acts of Great Britain are applicable to these possess ons. 
These acts grant the British Government broad power over both |:bor 
and industry, and similar powers are granted to many British pc sses- 
sions and dominions, including those where American bases have })e¢y 
established. Bermuda and Newfoundland have issued regula‘ ions 
under these acts which authorize the Goverument torequire the ’sery ices 
of any person and to determine the compensation and conditions of 
employment of all workers. The defense regulations of Newfound!and 
also provide a method of settling labor disputes. 

The present article, summarizing the most important labor legisla- 
tion in these possessions, is based on reports received from consiilar 
officials of the United States.’ 
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Emergency Defense Legislation 


The Imperial Emergency Powers (Defense) Acts of 1939 and 1940 
apply to the British possessions where United States bases have been 
established, including NewfoundJand. These acts authorize the taking 
possession and control of any property or enterprise, and the acquisi- 
tion of any property other than land. It is also provided that all 
persons may be required to place themselves, their services, and thicir 
property at the disposal of the Government. 

According to information received from United States consular 
officials, Bermuda and Newfoundland have issued regulations under 
these acts. These regulations give the Government the power to 
require any services of which a person is capable and tc determine tly 
compensation of workers and conditions of employment, on the basis 
of prevailing rates of pay and conditions of employment. The New- 
foundland regulations also grant broad powers to the Commissioner 
for Public Utilities for the settlement of labor disputes. In effect, 
these regulations establish a system of compulsory arbitration. A 
more coniplete discussion of this phsse of the regulations 1s given under 
the subject “Labor Relations.” Although these regulations are ap- 
plicable to all kinds and conditions of employment, it is understood 
that they were promulgated to meet critical situations with regard to 
the loading and unloading of ships. In Newfoundland there was 4 
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! The data for this article were obtained from the following officials: Antiqua, Ilo C. Funk, consul, Barbs: 
dos; Bahama Islands, John W. Dye, consul, Nassau; Bermuda, William H. Beck, consul general, Ham 
British Guiana, Robert C. Bates, vice-consul, Georgetown; Jamaica, Hugh H. Watson, consul gene's, 
Kingston; Newfoundland, George D. Hopper, consul general, St. John’s; St. Lucia, William H. Christen-<e 
vice-consul, St. Lucia; and Trinidad, C. H. Hall, Jr., consul, Trinidad. 
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serious dispute between longshoremen and the employers’ association, 
while ia Bermuda there was a considerable shortage of labor at the 
docks, Which delayed the unloading of ships. 


Labor Relations 


Prior to 1938, there was comparatively little legislation in the 
British possessions which might properly be said to cover labor 
relations. In several of these jurisdictions, however, legislation had 
been enacted which guaranteed the right of union organization, and in 
some cases trade-unions were required to be registered. In the past 
few years progressive legislation has been enacted to protect labor and 
to eliminate the danger of stoppages of work as a result of labor 
disputes. 

Antigua.—The Trade Unions Act of 1939 requires all unions to be 
registered and provides that the purposes of a registered union are 
not unlawful merely by reason of being in restraint of trade. Although 
the law permits peaceful picketing, it outlaws sympathetic strikes 
and those intended to coerce the Government. The Trade Disputes 
Arbitration and Inquiry) Act was also enacted during 1939, author- 
izing the Governor to refer any dispute to an arbitration tribunal, if 
both parties consent; however, existing machinery for the settlement 
of disputes must first be exhausted. The Governor may also appoint 
a board of inquiry, to inquire into the dispute and make a report to 
' him, which he may publish. 

3ahama Islands.—As early as 1825 a law was enacted which guar- 
anteed employees the right to organize for improving their conditions 
of work. Supplemental to this legislation was an act of 1859 which 
established the right of employees to persuade others to cease or 
abstain from work in order to obtain improved working conditions. 

British Guiana.—The Trades Union Ordinance, which was enacted 
in 1921, legalizes trade-unions and permits their registration. Regis- 
tered trade-unions are required to render accounts of receipts, ex- 
penditures, etc., to their members. 

In 1941 a comprehensive act, called the Labor Ordinance, was 
adopted. It provides for a department of labor and for regulation of 
wages, and establishes procedures for the settlement of labor disputes. 
The Commissioner of Labor is authorized to inquire into the causes 
of labor disputes and to take such action as he may deem expedient 
to promote their settlement. The Commissioner may also, with the 
consent of both parties, refer the questions in dispute to the arbitration 
of one or more persons appointed by the Governor. 

Newfoundland—Under the defense regulations promulgated on 
October 23, 1941, in accordance with the authority granted by the 
Emergency Powers (Defense) Act, 1940, the Commissioner for Public 
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Utilities is authorized to establish trade-disputes boards fo, {}, 
purpose of settling labor disputes. If any dispute exists or thre: ten; 
it may be reported to the Commissioner. No strike or lock-out may 
take place unless the dispute has been reported to the Commissjone, 
and 21 days have elapsed since the date of the report, and then on 
if the Commissioner has not assumed jurisdiction of the dispute. |; 
the dispute is referred to a trades-dispute board, any agreement 
decision or award is binding on both employers and employees, an( 
such an award is an implied contract between the employers and 
workers involved. Violations of the regulations or orders mad 
under them are punishable by fine or imprisonment.’ 
Trinidad.—Under the Trade Unions Ordinance adopted in 1/932. 
unions are required to register, and are declared not to be unlawfy| 
by reason of being in restraint of trade. A trade-disputes act, 
similar to the Antigua statute previously mentioned, was enacted in 
1938. If both parties to a labor dispute consent, the Governor may 
refer the controversy to an arbitration tribunal, but attempts mus: 
first be made to settle the matter through existing machinery. TT}, 
Governor may also establish boards of inquiry to investigate |abo: 
disputes and make reports to him. 




































Contracts of Employment 





Special legislation relating to contracts of employment has beer 
enacted in four jurisdictions. In the Bahama Islands and in Jamaica 
this legislation has been on the statute books for over 80 years, whereas 
the laws of British Guiana and Trinidad were recently enacted. 

In the Bahama Islands the law covers contracts of service, including 
contracts of apprenticeship, and provides that the term of servic 
shall be 1 month unless the agreement is in writing, in which case th 
term is 1 year. Children over 10 and under 16 years of age may b 
apprenticed in a trade for not over 5 years, or as domestic servants 
or for other services (except salt manufacture) for not more than 3 
years. When a child reaches the age of 16 he may apprentice himself 

The Labor Ordinance of British Guiana provides that a contrac 
of service is deemed to be for 1 month, unless otherwise specified, and 
that it may be terminated by.mutual consent, for good cause, or upo! 

14 days’ notice. The employer is required to notify a prospectiv: 
| employee of the rate of wages to be paid upon offering employment 
and in case of breach of the contract by the employer, the employe: 
may recover not to exceed $10. An employee who enters into * 
written contract of employment and receives money as an advance 
of wages, but fails or refuses to perform the contract, is liable t: 

fine of not more than $10. 


eh 





? For a more detailed analysis, see Monthly Labor Review, March 1942 (p. 633). 
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The Jamaica law covers contracts of employment in agriculture, 
industry, and domestic service. As in the laws of the Bahama Islands 
and Jamaica, a contract of employment is deemed to be for 1 month, 
unless otherwise specified, and may be terminated only by mutual 
consent, by 15 days’ written notice, or for good cause. By a separate 
statute, contracts of apprenticeship are regulated; such contracts are 
binding on workers up to the age of 21 years. 

The Masters and Servants Ordinance of Trinidad, which was enacted 
in 1938, covers wage contracts in industry, agriculture, domestic serv- 
ice, and transportation. Contracts of employment are not binding 
for more than 1 year. Unless otherwise specified, a contract of serv- 
ice for 1 month or more may be terminated by mutual consent, by 
14 days’ notice, or for good cause. Apprenticeship training is pro- 
vided by the Industrial Training Ordinance of 1922. This act estab- 
lishes a board of industrial training to secure apprenticeship training 
for persons under 21 years of age. 


Hours of Labor 


British Guiana is the only jurisdiction which has legislation pro- 
viding for the regulation of hours of work in all industries. The 
Labor Ordinance, which was enacted in 1941, authorizes the Governor- 
in-council to make regulations prescribing the hours which may nor- 
mally be worked by an employee in any week or on any day, in any 
occupation. The Governor may also specify the time to be allowed 
for meals. 

In three jurisdictions (Jamaica, Newfoundland, and Trinidad) the 
hours of labor in shops are regulated. In Jamaica, where the law 
applies only to Kingston, employees in shops are forbidden to work 
before 8 a. m. or after 4 p. m., except on Saturdays when they may work 
until6 p.m. For persons under 15 years of age, the maximum work- 
week, including the lunch period, is 42 hours. The Newfoundland act 
authorizes the Governor to establish shop-closing areas, and provides 
that in such areas the maximum weekly hours shall be 54. The hours 
of labor of women and young persons under 18 is limited to 8 per day 
and 48 per week, but they may be increased to 60 hours during the 
Christmas period. In Trinidad the normal working hours are limited 
to 8 daily, except on the late-closing day when the maximum is 10. 


Wage Provisions 


Minimum wages.—Minimum-wage legislation has been enacted 
in six jurisdictions. All of these laws have been adopted since 
1935. The minimum-wage acts of Antigua, the Bahama Islands, 
Jamaica, St. Lucia, and Trinidad are strikingly similar. In general, 
they provide that when the Governor finds that the wages paid in 
any accupation are unreasonably low, he may fix a minimum wage 
for that occupation. The Governor is also authorized to appoint 
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advisory boards to consider the wages paid in any occupation an) 
may make regulations as to the constitution, appointment, and « tie; 
of such boards. 

The Labor Ordinance of British Guiana provides for the esta))lish. 
ment of minimum wages in any occupation. Under this act, th, 
Governor is authorized to appoint an advisory committee for « pay. 
ticular occupation, to investigate conditions of employment anc rec. 
ommend rates of wages which should be paid. This committee mys; 
include representatives of employers and employees. After consid. 
ering the recommendation, the Governor may make an order prescrip. 
ing the minimum rate and wages payable. This order, however, ; 
subject to the approval of the Legislative Council. 

Payment of wages, ete-—Several jurisdictions have enacted levis|,- 
tion dealing with the payment of wages, but only British Guiana has 
enacted a comprehensive and workable law. This statute provides 
that every employer shall pay wages when due; if he fails to do so for 
7 days, he is required to pay the wages due plus 50 percent of this 
amount. With certain exceptions, wages are required to be paid in 
money, and the employer may not require the wages to be paid at any 
particular shop. Again, deductions of wages for certain purposes, 
including rent, food, etc., are permitted, but the total amount deducted 
may not exceed one-third of the wages. 

In the Bahama Islands, Newfoundland, and Trinidad, the only 
legislation relating to the payment of wages is the so-called ‘truck 
laws’’ which require the payment of wages in cash. The Newfound- 
land act, however, applies only to logging camps, and permits the 
payment of wages in cash or by check. In Jamaica, the Masters and 
Servants Law specifies the procedure by which an employee can re- 
cover unpaid wages in a ‘“‘court of summary jurisdiction.” 


, 


Employment of Women and Children 


Comparatively little legislation has been enacted regulating emp!|oy- 
ment of women and children. In Trinidad, for example, the only 
legislation prohibits night work by women, but contains no definition 
of “night.” However, in Antigua, Bahama Islands, Jamaica, and 
St. Lucia, considerable constructive legislation has been enacted in 
the past few years. 

Antigua.—In the mining, quarrying, manufacturing, construction, 
and transportation industries, the minimum age for the employment 0! 
children is 14, and night work for persons between the ages of 14 and | 
is forbidden. However, night work for persons over 16 is permitted 
in continuous-operation industries and in the manufacture of 1. 
sugar. Night work is defined as 11 consecutive hours, including 
hours from 10 p.m. to5 a.m. With certain exceptions, women ‘re 
also forbidden to work at night. This act, which was adopted in 195, 
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was amended in 1939 so as to permit the employment of children under 
12 only in domestic work or agricultural work of a light nature at home 
by their parents or guardians. Under the original act, children under 
12 could be employed in establishments not classed as “industrial 
undertakings.” 

Bahama Islands —The employment of children under 12 years of 
age is prohibited in industrial establishments. Children 12 years of 
age and under 16 may not work between the hours of 8 p. m. and 6 
a.m. Those under 14 may not be employed on ships. 

Jamaica.—The employment of children under 12 is prohibited in any 
occupation, and children under 15 may not be employed in industrial 
enterprises, on ships, and between 8 p.m. and6a.m. In addition, a 
person under 16 may not be employed in a sugar mill. 

The Employment of Women Law, which was enacted in 1941, 


_ prohibits the employment of women in industry between 10 p. m. and 


5 a. m., with certain exceptions. In the case of women employed at 


' night in hotels, restaurants, and similar establishments, and in drug 
' stores, the hours of employment are limited to 10 in any 24. The 


Governor-in-council is authorized to make regulations further to 


' restrict or to prohibit the employment of women in any specified class 
of industrial enterprise. Such regulations may provide for the health 
_ and safety of women, may restrict, prohibit, or regulate the employ- 


ment of women before or after childbirth, and may prescribe the hours 


' of work and other general conditions of employment. 


St. Lucia.— With certain exceptions, women and children under 16 
are not permitted to work at night. The term ‘‘night’’ is defined as 
a period of at least 11 consecutive hours, including the interval 
between 10 p. m. and 5 a.m. No child under 12 may be employed 
in an industrial undertaking or on ships. The Governor-in-council is 
authorized to issue regulations to restrict further or to prohibit the 


employment of children and to regulate further the employment of 
women in industrial undertakings. 


Recruitment of Labor 


In Antigua, the Bahama Islands, Jamaica, and Trinidad, laws have 


_ have been enacted regulating the recruiting of workers. These laws 


are generally similar and require licenses in order to recruit labor for 
employment outside the colony. The laws also provide that recruiters 
must pay the traveling expenses of the employee to the place of work. 
In the Bahamas persons under 18 years of age may not be recruited, 
while in Antigua special permits are required for the recruitment of 
persons between 16 and 18 for light work. In Trinidad, recruitment 
of persons for domestic service and nonmanual work in the colony is 
also regulated. Trinidad further provides, by the Labor Exchange 
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Ordinance of 1919, for the establishment of employment offices. 
Governor is authorized to make regulations permitting wages io 
advanced to workers traveling to new jobs found by such office 


Safety and Health 


Provisions have been made for the safety and health of workers }, 
legislation adopted in British Guiana, Jamaica, Newfoundland, an; 
Trinidad. The Newfoundland law, however, applies only to logging 
camps. 

The Labor Ordinance of British Guiana requires certain employers 
to give notice of all accidents causing at least 1 day’s absence from 
work. Jn nonfatal accidents, reports must be made within 6 days. 
Reports are also required when the Governor-in-council finds that any 
occupation in which 20 or more persons are employed is especial); 
dangerous. The ordinance likewise provides for formal investigation 
of serious accidents. 

In Jamaica, the Factories Law of 1940 provides for the appointment 
of a chief factory inspector and inspectors, as well as a factories 
appeals board. The Governor-in-council is authorized to make regu- 
lations for the purpose of insuring the health and safety of persons 
employed in any factory or in connection with machinery. Special 
safety legislation has also been enacted for the protection of workers 
in sugar mills and those engaged in loading and unloading ships. 

The Trinidad Public Health Ordinance empowers local authorities 
to establish sanitation and health regulations in factories and work- 
shops. In Newfoundland, where the legislation applies only to logging 
camps, Minimum sanitation standards are established. 
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Workmen’s Compensation 





Antigua, British Guiana, Jamaica, Newfoundland, St. Lucia, and 
Trinidad have legislation providing workmen’s compensation for 
injury and death. With the exception of Newfoundland and Britisi 
Guiana, all of these laws have been enacted during the past 5 years 















All of these four recent laws seem to be based on the British Guiana 7 
statute and contain identical provisions, including coverage, amount d 
of benefits, and methods of calculating wages. C 
These laws, as well as the British Guiana statute, provide compen- J 
sation for workmen who suffer personal injury by accident arising ou! F 
of and in the course of their employment. They do not apply, how- F . 
ever, to persons receiving more than £300 a year, nor to casual work- FD j 
ers, outworkers, domestics, agricultural workers, clerks, civil or mill- FF \ 





tary employees, or motor-vehicle drivers. 
In the case of death resulting from an injury, the employer ': 
required to pay to the employee’s dependents a sum equal to 30 
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month’s wages or £250, whichever is less. Where permanent total 
incapacity results from an injury, an adult is paid a sum equal to 42 
months’ wages or £350, while a minor is entitled to 84 months’ wages 
or £350, whichever is less. In British Guiana benefits are paid in 
jollars in amounts approximately equivalent to payments in pounds 
in the other jurisdictions. -The laws also provide for compensation 
for permanent partial disability and include schedules of specific 
injuries as & method of determining the amount of benefits. 

In case of the temporary incapacity of an adult, compensation is 
payable at the rate of one-fourth of his monthly wages during incapa- 
city, but for not more than 5 vears. Ifaminor suffers such incapacity, 
he receives one-third of his monthly wages, and after he has attained 
the age of 17, one-half of such wages. In all cases, if the amount of 
the monthly wages is more than £12 10s., such wages are assumed to 
be £12 10s. 

The Newfoundland law applies only to certain hazardous employ- 
ments, such as railways, factories, mines, and quarries. As in the 
other acts, the employer is liable for compensation if a workman is 
' injured by accident arising out of and in the course of his employment. 
If death results from the injury and the employee leaves dependents, 
| the employer is required to pay a sum equal to the employee’s earnings 
| during the preceding 3 years, or $750, whichever is greater, but in no 
‘case more than $1,500. For total or partial incapacity for work, the 
injured workman is entitled to 50 percent of his average weekly wage 
| during such incapacity. However, if the workman has been employed 
» for less than 12 months, his compensation is limited to $5 a week. 


Anglo-American Caribbean Commission 


An Anglo-American Caribbean Commission was established in 
March 1942 for the purpose of making a study of social and economic 
| problems in the British West Indies from which recommendations 
/ could be made for improving “‘the standards of living in all of the 
; islands concerned.’’ Charles W. Taussig of New York and Sir Frank 
| Stockdale, Controller of the British West Indies Welfare Fund, were 
) appointed co-chairmen of the commission. There are six members, 
| three from each country, and in addition, a President’s Advisory 
; Committee to study problems in American as well as British islands. 

The commission was established for the purpose of encouraging and 
strengthening social and economic cooperation between the United 
States and its possessions in the Caribbean and the United Kingdom 
and the British colonies in the same area, including British Guiana. 
Members of the commission will concern themselves primarily with 
matters pertaining to labor, agriculture, housing, health, education, 
social welfare, finance, economics, and related subjects in the terri- 
tories under the British and United States flags within this territory. 
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Members of the American section of the joint commission, o0t},, 
than Mr. Taussig, are Rexford G. Tugwell, Governor of Puerto Rico 
and Coert du Bois, Chief of the Caribbean office of the State Dopar. 
ment. The Advisory Committee was named to consist o/ \{; 
Taussig as chairman, Governor Tugwell; Martin Travieso, J) \is{\;, 
of the Supreme Court of Puerto Rico; Judge William H. Hasii. 
Civilian Aide to the Secretary of War; and Carl Robins of California 
formerly President of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 


POOOOM 


BRITISH ORDER ON EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 1912: 





EFFECTIVE February 16, 1942, women in Great Britain betweey 

the ages of 20 and 30, inclusive, who become available for work, are 
subject to the terms of the Employment of Women; (Control oj 
Engagement) Order issued on January 23, 1942, by the Ministry of 
Labor and National Service. 

Women were made liable to conscription under the terms of the 
National Service (No. 2) Act of 1941? for service in the armed forces. 
civil defense, or industry. For the present those from 20 to 30 years 
of age are to be called and the new order relating to the engagement of 
women of these ages is designed to insure that they will be placed in 
work needed in the national interest. 

Coverage includes women who are leaving existing work and thos 
who are new entrants into gainful employment. They may not 
obtain employment except through a local office of the Ministry of 
Labor unless the employment itself is excluded from the order. |i 
they wish to obtain a job or make a change in work they must in 
general apply to one of the local offices. Employers must comply 
with this provision when hiring women coming within the scope o! the 
order and must ascertain whether women employed are within or 
without its scope. 

A woman of the ages covered is exempt if she has a child of her own 
under age 14 living with her. The term “child” includes a stepciild 
adopted child, or illegitimate child. Blind persons are also exem). 

All employment is included, with the exception of employment 

j without remuneration (free food or lodging constitute remuneration ; 
. employment in agriculture, horticulture, forestry, or timber produc 
tion (Women’s Land Army only); and a professional nurse, a pro!a- 
tioner nurse, or nursing auxiliary in the civil nursing reserve. Other 
exemptions made include teachers at universities, recognized sclivols. 
or specially approved schools; and full-time members of spec lied 
women’s services. 













' Manchester Guardian, January 24. 1942 (p. 7). 
* See Monthly Labor Review, February 1942 (p. 385). 
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Provision is made to permit agencies or societies to place women so 
that their special knowledge or experience, such as medical, profes- 
sional, or technical, will have the fullest scope. The Minister of 
Labor may either approve an employment agency or issue permits to 
individual women enabling them to make their own arrangements for 


placement. Application for approval of such agencies must be made 
to the Minister of Labor in writing. 


POPP: 


FEEDING OF SCHOOL CHILDREN IN GREAT BRITAIN 


EXTENSION of the school-meals service in Great Britain in order to 
secure and maintain a high standard of nutrition among school chil- 
dren under war conditions was announced in Parliament by the 
Minister of Food, the President of the Board of Education, and the 


' Secretary of State for Scotland, in October 1941.' 


The local authorities in England and Wales were opening 145 cook- 


ing depots (to be increased ultimately to 220) under the auspices of 
| the Ministry of Food, primarily to provide cooked meals for emer- 
' gency-meals centers and British restaurants, but with authority to 


county and local authorities to provide meals from the depots to local 
education authorities for the feeding of school children. In the case 


' of an emergency the food will automatically be diverted from school 
» canteens for the purpose of feeding the public, including children, and 
' the majority of the schools concerned will then be taken over as rest 
' centers and emergency-meals centers. For school canteens receiving 
' meals from depots but not themselves likely to be involved in an 
' emergency, small stocks of preserved foods are to be maintained, so 


that when an emergency occurs, meals can be provided for a few days 
for those children who are dependent upon having dinner at school. 


' Much unnecessary duplication of equipment will be avoided by use of 
| the cooking depots, although there will be a large number of schools 


_ which cannot be served by the depots but will require their own 
' kitchens. 


The prices charged to local education authorities for the food sup- 


plied will cover the cost of the food and all operating and overhead 
| expenses, with a certain amount for the amortization of capital ex- 


' penditure for the period during which the schools are supplied by the 
| depots. 


Priority arrangements providing for the distribution of certain un- 


) rationed foods and for an improved allowance of rationed foods to 
» school canteens were being made, which were designed to enable the 





The Local Government Chronicle (London), December 13, 1941; The Feeding of School Children. 
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schools to serve balanced meals of the type considered necessary {,, 
the health of school children. It is provided that these meals 
be used exclusively for the benefit of school children. 

At the time the plan was put into effect, approximately 30)) i) 
of the 5,000,000 children in elementary and secondary schools in [); 
land and Wales were receiving meals in schools. It was hoped ; 
increase the number to 500,000 in the winter and to 1,000,000 by th, 
summer of 1942. The cost of the food for an adequate dinner, 
estimated, would be about 5d.; it is the policy, however, if th 
is greater than some parents can pay, to adjust the income sca! 
as to provide for meals on part payment or to give free meals wher, 
necessary, rather than to reduce the quality of the meal. 


Lust 
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Employment Conditions 


GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF FEDERAL 
CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES, 1936-41! 


By Herman B. Byer, Bureau of Labor Statistics, and A. C. Eowarps, 
Civil Service Commission 


Summary 


GOVERNMENT is the major industry of Washington, D.C. Yet 
for each of the 183,908 employees in the executive branch of the Federal 
Government in Washington in June 1941, there were more than 6 
stationed elsewhere in the United States, its territories and possessions, 
and foreign countries. The total of 1,358,150 civilian employees in 
June 1941 was approximately 67 percent higher than the total in 
December 1936, but the expansion over this period resulted in little 
change in the 6-1 ratio of workers outside and inside the District of 
Columbia. 

The upward trend in Federal employment was most pronounced in 
the 18 months ending with June 1941. Largely as a result of the 
national defense program, Federal civilian employment increased 46 
percent between December 1939 and June 1941. Employment in 
the District increased 45 percent, but in 16 States even greater gains 
were made. These ranged from 51 percent in Alabama to 110 percent 
in South Carolina. Since the greatest expansion was in the War 
and Navy Departments, it is significant that in all but 2 of the 16 
States the agency with the largest number of civilian employees in 
June 1941 was either the War or the Navy Department. On the 
other hand, during this period of general expansion Federal employ- 
ment was reduced in 7 States—Arkansas, lowa, Montana, New Hamp- 
shire, North Dakota, Vermont, and Wisconsin. 

New York led all other States in the number of Federal employees 
in June 1941 with a total of 118,763, or about two-thirds as many as 
in Washington, D. C. Pennsylvania, California, Illinois, Texas, and 
Massachusetts each had more than 50,000 Federal workers. Dela- 
ware, with 1,699 Federal workers, was at the bottom of the list of 
States. The largest group outside the continental United States 
39,634) was in the Canal Zone, where an extensive construction 
program was in progress. 





' For a more complete analysis, see Bureau of Labor Statistics Serial No. R. 1435. 
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Although New York had the largest total number of Federal w: 
in June 1941, 20 States had more employees in relation to their px 
tions than New York. For every 1,000 persons living in New Yo; 
there were 9 Federal civilian employees. In the other 47 States the 
proportions ranged from 3 in West Virginia to 32 in Nevada. I) the 
District of Columbia 277 out of every 1,000 persons were emp!oyed 
by the Federal Government and in the Canal Zone the ratio was 762 
per 1,000. There was a marked concentration of Federal employees 
relative to population in the coastal States where the Navy shipyards 
are situated, and in the sparsely populated Mountain States w hic) 
include large acreages of public lands. 

About 73 percent of all civilian employees in the executive branc', 
of the Federal Government in June 1941 were in the classified service. 
i. €., appointments to the positions held must be made in accordance 
with the provisions of the Civil Service Act and rules. In the District 
almost 81 percent of the positions were in the classified service, while 
in the States the percentages varied from 31 in Tennessee to 91 in 
Maine. Except in Hawaii, very few positions outside the continental 
United States were in the classified service. 

In June 1941, four of every five civilian employees were men 
Even in the District of Columbia, where there was the highest pro- 
portion of women, three of every five employees were men. In indi- 
vidual States the proportion of men ranged from 73 percent in West 
Virginia to 92 percent in Maine. About 90 percent of the Federal 
employees outside the continental United States were men. 


KeTs 


ula- 


Factors Affecting Geographic Distribution 


Of the total of 1,358,150 civilian employees in the executive branch 
of the Federal Government in June 1941,? 14 percent were in the 
District of Columbia, 80 percent were in the 48 States, and 6 percent 
were outside the continental United States. Although Federal em- 
ployment increased 67 percent between December 1936 and June 
1941, the proportion of workers in Washington remained around 13 
or 14 percent throughout the period. The tendency over a longer 
time, however, has been toward an increasing concentration of Federal 
workers in Washington, the most pronounced change occurring after 
this country’s entrance into the first World War. Between June 1917 
and the signing of the Armistice in November 1918, the proportion o/ 
all Federal employees in the District of Columbia increased from § to 

almost 13 percent. This proportion rose to 14 percent in July 1°21 
and at no time since then has it dropped below 11 percent. 

* By November 1941 the number of employees in the executive branch of the Federal Governmen: 194 
increased to 1,545,131, of whom 199,283 were in the District of Columbia. In addition, there were 6,20) = 
ployees in the legislative branch, and 2,582 employees in the judicial branch. These figures are exclu: °° «! 
persons in the military services. For more complete information see latest issue of U. 8. Bureau of | +0! 


Statistics pamphlet, “Employment and Pay Rolls,” and U. 8. Civil Service Commission release, “\ iv! 
Employment and Pay Rolls in the Executive Branch of the United States Government.” 
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Numerous factors affect the proportions of Federal employees | 
and outside Washington, and these are further reflected in the py. 
portions for the individual departments and establishments. One of 
the most important considerations is the extent to which the wort 


iSide 


requires direct contact with the individual citizen. The Post Off. | 


Department, which maintains the most extensive local service orvanj. 
zation of any of the departments, had over 98 percent of its employees 
outside the District in June 1941. About the same percentave of 
Selective Service System employees were outside Washington. Fo, 
both of these agencies the geographic distribution of employes jy 
June 1941 was closely related to the distribution of population among 
the States. 

The volume of manufacturing, maintenance, and construction actiyi- 
ties in the Government is another determinant of the amount of em- 
ployment outside the District. The large numbers of civilian workers 
employed in navy yards, arsenals, air corps establishments, and 
supply depots account for the high proportion of War and Nay, 
employees working outside Washington. The Panama Canal and 
Tennessee Valley Authority have only skeleton staffs in Washington. 
since the major parts of the personnel of both of these agencies ar 
engaged in construction and in operating the extensive communit) 
facilities which the Government maintains for the workers and thei: 
families who live near the construction sites. 

Responsibility for public lands and conservation and improvement 
of natural resources, both publicly and privately owned, are the princi- 
pal reasons for the large field staffs of the Departments of Agricultur: 
and Interior. 

Maintenance of direct contacts with foreign countries occasions 
the high proportion of employees of the State Department outside 
Washington. Practically two-thirds of all United States Government 
employees stationed in foreign countries in June 1941 were in th 
Foreign Service of the State Department. 

On the other hand, most of the employees of Federal agencies en- 
gaged primarily in policy making and administration, in the collection 
and analysis of information, in regulatory activities Nation-wide 1 
scope, and in providing services to other Federal establishments rathe: 


than to the public, have been situated in Wasbington. Typical of the 
larger organizations of this type which had at least three-fourths of 
their staffs in Washington in June 1941 were the Office of the Presi- 
dent, the Board of Governors of the Federa] Reserve System, the 
Employees’ Compensation Commission, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, the General Accounting Office, the Government Printing Office, 
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the National Archives, the Office for Emergency Management, the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, the Smithsonian Institution, 
and the Tariff Commission. 

The present war situation is superimposing new considerations on 
those which in the past have determined whether or not a Federal 
office should be in Washington. The increasingly acute shortage of 
both office and living quarters in Weshington in recent months has 
stimulated plans to remove from Washington, for the “duration,” 
workers less immediately concerned with the war effort. Such re- 
moval will increase appreciably the proportions of employees outside 
Washington in some agencies.® 


Changes Between 1936 and 1941 


All but 3 States shared in the 67-percent increase in Federal em- 
ployment between December 1936 and June 1941. The exceptions 
were Montana, New Mexico, and West Virginia. However, in only 
18 of the remaining States included in table 1 were the increases unin- 
terrupted throughout the period. As a matter of fact, in 7 States 
which showed a net gain over the entire period, Federal employment 
was lower in June 1941 than in some of the intervening years. This 
was true of Arkansas, Iowa, Mississippi, New Hampshire,* North 
Dakota, Vermont, and Wisconsin. Most of these decreases resulted 
from curtailment of work of the Department of Agriculture. 

The major changes in the geographic distribution of Federal workers 
have occurred in the last 18 months of the period, during which the 
national defense program was inaugurated. Between December 
1939 and June 1941 total Federal civilian employment increased 46 
percent. Since War and Navy employees comprised 40 percent of all 
civilian workers in June 1941 as contrasted with 24 percent in Decem- 
ber 1939, the location of major military and naval establishments was 
the most important single determinant of the geographic distribution 
of Government employees in June 1941. 

Although the District of Columbia had the largest number of new 
workers—over 57,000 in the 18 months ending with June 1941—16 


* As of March 8, 1942, it had been publicly announced that the Rural Electrification Administration 
(Agriculture) would be moved to St. Louis, Mo.; the Farm Credit Administration (Agriculture), to Kansas 
City, Mo.; the Farm Security Administration (Agriculture), to Cincinnati, Ohio; the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration (Agriculture), to Columbus, Ohio, and its various regional offices; the Patent Office 
(Commerce), to Richmond, Va.; the Railroad Retirement Board, to Chicago, Lll.; the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service (Justice) and the Securities and Exchange Commission, to Philadelphia, Pa.; and 
the Wage and Hour Division (Labor) and the Employees’ Compensation Commission, to New York City. 

‘Since the Portsmouth Navy Yard is located in Maine its employees have been counted iu that State 
although the office headquarters are across the river in New Hampshire. 
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States had proportionately greater increases than the District ¢ ,;j;, 
this time. As compared with a gain of 45 percent in the District 
these States had increases which ranged from 51 percent in Ala!am, 
to 110 percent in South Carolina. In all but 2 of these 16 States, t},. 


agency with the largest number of civilian employees was either th, 
War or the Navy Department. 


Taste 1.—Federal Civilian Employees' in Each State, Selected Months, 1436-4) 





—, 
































Number of employees ? Number 
nook GS vee 
Location in June 
Decem- | Decem- | Decem- | Decem- 1941 per 
ber 31, | ber 3i, | ber3i, | ber3i, | 74mE30, {0% 
1936 1937 1938 1939 Population: 
Total..............................--.] 810,641 | 812,688 | 865,407 | 933,075 | 1,358, 150 | 
Continental United States_._.....___- 772,996 | 779,608 | 831,833 | 888,109 | 1, 264,923 | 
District of Columbia......___-_-- 114, 813 113, 311 119, 874 126, 510 183, 908 rn 
<< Et” See 658,183 | 666, 297 711, 959 | 761, 599 1, 081, 015 r 
CS ae es 13, 736 13, 820 15, 213 12, 636 19, 117 
pS Se a ee 6, 207 6, 562 7,477 6, 972 7, 529 
Arkansas... ..-.. ee ES 6, 646 9, 132 9, 388 10, 137 10, 079 
Ces. 5.---.2--4......) See 41, 655 48, 334 49, 281 77, 070 
RS EE ES 8, 299 i 8, 692 9, 441 11, 550 
Connecticut... ........---- bs 5, 441 5, 146 5, 784 6, 390 7,311 4 
GEESE SERIE aE 895 1, 142 1, 240 1, 321 1, 699 
Florida. -._--- 8 LE 8, 299 8, 624 9, 426 10, 625 17, 559 
Georgia.__.--- 12, 324 13, 443 12, 595 12, 802 22, 105 
ee . 3, 596 3, 904 3, 780 3, 834 6, 143 
LEME ae Spt seer = 39, 992 40, 235 44, 316 47, 402 58, 182 
ERE 5 A SITE Te 11, 291 11, 057 12, 330 12, 267 17, 035 
Iowa... .. z 8, 635 10, 097 10, 560 10, 176 9, 816 
OS a a 8, 333 8, 632 8, 964 9, 109 9, 570 
I Es Ge owns 9, 951 10, 417 10, 117 11, 938 16, 119 
ES 11, 883 11, 431 11, 002 12, 761 17, 499 
a hn 7, 377 7, 074 6, 997 7, 746 13, 224 
M Be as 14, 237 15, 896 18, 326 , 242 32, 343 
Massachusetts ie 26, 138 25, 531 28, 137 34, 878 54, 675 
ga REE Se 15, 948 15, 909 17, 722 18, 291 22, 294 
Minnesota. .-.-- ™ 14, 525 14, 123 13, 048 13, 386 15, 562 
ya i OP FE Lai GER oat FF 8, 432 10, 378 11, 661 11, 552 11, 658 
EEE EGS AEE RSP 19, 454 20, 539 21, 590 22, 280 25, 010 
a ER alee ps = SES. 9, 890 8, 348 8, 157 9,314 7, 129 
In coer. oo ce ae 8, 795 8, 967 8, 979 8, 986 10, 525 
) a ee vesianeel 2, 064 2, 144 1, 891 3, 004 3, 558 
New Hampshire. _-. 2, 081 1, 2, 199 3, 571 2, 498 
an ctliesrniiniine eit 13, 369 13, 926 15, 743 18, 607 30, 026 
New Mexico-.._- 8, 491 6, 479 7, 21 6, 345 , 984 
/ . AS 78, 880 79, 686 87, 483 91, 733 118, 763 8 
North Carolina ---- 9, 361 9, 817 10, 623 10, 831 13, 109 
North Dakota. --........----- 3, 969 3, 940 3, 820 4, 265 4, 194 
ES A SR ‘ 29, 136 30, 093 28, 722 30, 932 43, 
Oklahoma. -.-.----- 9, 451 9, 398 10, 631 11, 176 12, 321 
Sa 8, 210 8, 182 9,113 9, 609 12, 524 
Pennsylvania_. : 48, 540 47, 601 50, 619 56, 854 98, 522 
Rhode Island i ; 5, 712 5, 784 6, 702 7,183 9,412 
South Carolina. ---- P 7, 187 7, 201 8, 826 9, 885 20, 796 
South Dakota 4, 423 4, 541 4, 691 4, 900 4, 962 
Tennessee... - 19, 602 17, 781 17, 149 17, 905 28, 050 
ae " 24, 684 25, 377 27,777 28, 717 54, 933 8 
atin centennial 3, 520 3, 705 3, 886 3, 936 6, 629 | 
Vermont__..... ’ 2,319| 2,228) 2,052) 2,560 2, 408 | 
Virginia... 19,683 | 19,739 | 21,005 | 24, 301 49, 256 | 
RSet ee See 15, 970 14, 837 15, 520 19, 329 33, 849 | 
West V TREE nlil 6,723 6, 537 5, 891 5, 708 6, 451 | 
RD Gd nnksaccunesicl 12, 302 12, 929 13, 485 13, 219 12, 646 | 4 
NE tepid sot ndunpindethdc xe 2, 705 2, 886 3, 095 3, 262 4, 521 | 8 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tani 1.—Federal Civilian Employees! in Each State, Selected Months, 1936-41—Con. 


oil | 











Number of employees ? Number of 
=~ omaieress 
n June 
Location | Decem- | Decem- | Decem- | Decem- | j,:n6 39 1941 per 
ber 31, ber 31, ber 31, ber 31, 1941 1,000 of 
1936 1937 1938 1939 population * 
Outside continental United States -___- 37, 645 33, 080 33, 574 44, 966 DE Bade nostand 
J . ee ee ee ee (*) (‘) 2, 227 2, 415 4, 546 62.3 
Candl BRB ni denatiietetoneceriso- (*) (‘) 11, 737 19, 826 39, 634 762. 2 
Hawalll. . casqrowupecccnece so. secee (*) (*) 4, 874 6, 243 13, 889 32.8 
Philippine Islands ----- a. oe 3 (¢ 5, 272 7, 058 15, 864 1.0 
PUuctt® Mais eceess<o ec cee eee f ‘ 2, 953 2, 762 5, 332 2.8 
Other territories and possessions 5 4) ‘ 1, 634 1, 582 3, 180 53. 0 
Foreign countries. _-.............- (*) ‘ 4, 877 5, 080 6, 852 
Miscellaneous ®.......-......-..-- (*) (*) (*) (*) 3, 930 |. 























| Employees in the executive branch of the Federal Government. 

2 Data for years to 1941 have been revised to exclude temporary employees in substitute grades of the 
Post Office ent, so that figures for all years are comparable. However, the totals in this table do 
not agree exactly with those shown in the Semi-Annual Report of Employmert, Executive Branch of the 
Federal Government, June 1941, eyo by the U. 8. Civil Service Commission. The differences are 
due to revisions which could not be distributed by State. 

? Computed on basis of population as of April 1, 1940, as shown in final reports of the 16th Decennial 
Census. 

‘ Data not available. 

‘ Includes Virgin Islands, Guam, and American Samoa. 

¢ Includes employees on a travel status not assigned to any particular station. Such employees were not 
reported separately prior to 1941 but were distributed among the agencies in various States. 


At least 10 out of every 1,000 persons in 18 States, as well as in the 
District of Columbia, Hawaii, Alaska, and the Canal Zone, were 
employed by the Federal Government in June 1941. In the District 
there were 277 Federal workers for every 1,000 persons,® and in the 
Canal Zone the ratio was 762 per 1,000. Ratios for individual States 
ranged from 3 employees per 1,000 persons in West Virginia to 32 in 
Nevada. 

The map on page 921 illustrates clearly the concentration of Federal 
workers along the Atlantic seaboard and the Pacific coast and in the 
Mountain States. The location of the navy yards is the most impor- 
tant single factor in explaining the large numbers of governmental 
workers in the coastal States. A variety of land use and conservation 
programs accounts for the relatively great numbers in the sparsely 
populated Mountain States. 


Principal Agencies in Each State 


Most of the departments and several of the independent establish- 
ments had offices in every State, as well as in some of the United States 
territories and possessions, in June 1941. The principal exceptions 


' This ratio is somewhat high for two reasons: First, a large number of persons who work in Federal offices 
in Washington live in nearby Virginia and Maryland suburbs; on the basis of the population of the metro- 
politan district of Washington, D. C., the ratio was 203 Federal employees per 1,000 persons in June 1941. 
Second, since the population figures are as of April 1940, they do not reflect the growth in the Washington 
area as the result of the influx of more than 50,000 Federal employees during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
11. Similar considerations undoubtedly affect the ratios for other areas. 
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to this generalization among the departments and larger indeyeng. 
ent establishments were the Navy and State Departments, th: Civil 
Service Commission, the Panama Canal, and the Tennessee \ )] 


ley 
Authority. 

The 10 States with the greatest number of Federal employ es jy 
June 1941, together with the 3 principal agencies in the State. « 
measured by employment, are shown below. The agencies have bee) 
arranged from left to right according to number of employees, wit} 
the largest agency at the left. 


TaBie 2.—Principal Government Agencies in 10 States With Largest Federal Employmen, 
June 30, 1941 





Number of 























State en Agencies with largest numbers of employees 
employees 

New York___.. 118, 763 | Post Office Navy War 
Pennsylvania_-____ 98,522 | War Navy Post Office 
ae 77,070 | Navy Post Office War 
SE «inc amstsinkdas indus 58,182 | Post Office War Veterans Administrat 
_ eee 54,933 | War Post Office Agriculture 
Massachusetts__...._-_| 54,675 | Navy War Post Office 
AE eee 49,256 | Navy War Post Office 
OS er 43,800 | Post Office War Veterans Administratio: 
Washington......___. 33, 849 | Navy Interior Post Office 
Maryland_....... wey 2 32,343 | War Federal Security Ageucy Navy 








This table illustrates clearly the importance of the War, Navy, and 
Post Office Departments in fixing the geographic pattern of Federal 
employment. These were the 3 largest agencies in 5 of the above 
States which were on either the Atlantic or Pacific coasts. In the 
inland States of Ohio and Illinois the Veterans Administration ranked 
next to the Post Office and War Departments. Chiefly because of 
the Grand Coulee Dam Project and the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion, employees of the Department of the Interior outnumbered thos 
of the War Department in the State of Washington. The Federal 
Security Agency had more employees than the Post Office Depart- 
ment in Maryland. This is explained by the fact that several years 
ago a large machine tabulation unit of the Social Security Board was 
stationed in Baltimore because of the shortage of office space i! 
Washington, D. C. 

A similar arrangement of the remaining 38 States would show that 
| the Post Office Department was among the 3 largest agencies in all 
of them and the War Department ranked among the top 3 agencies 
in 29 of the 38. 
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EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING IN COLOMBIA, 
1939 AND 1940! 


ACCORDING to information furnished to the press by the Comp- 
troller General of the Colombian Republic, 36,958 workers were em- 
ployed in manufacturing in Columbia as of December 31, 1940. Of 
these 21,151 (57.2 percent) were men and 15,807 (42.8 percent) were 
women. This was a net gain of 1,856 persons (5.3 percent) over the 
number of workers at the end of the previous year. 

The following table shows the number of workers employed in 
Colombian industry, classified by industry, in 1939 and 1940. 


Number of Workers Employed in Industry in Colombia, December 31, 1939, and 1940, 
by Industry 





Workers em- | Workers em- 


| ployed Decem- | ployed Decem- 
ber 31— ber 31 


Industry Industry 





| | 
1940 | 1939 | 1940 | 1939 
| —_ 


\]] industries : . | 36,958 | 35,102 | Matches.____-- 742 622 

Cakes and candies 797 758 

Oils and vegetable compounds-__-_| 183 | Yarns and fabrics 14, 145 13, 173 

Articles manufactured from ce- | | Soap. De Bi diles oe 429 669 

ee RL A EM 742 Distilled liquors- 572 607 

Leather articles _._-_- : eal 286 Fermented liquors 141 120 

Soft drinks 3 x |} 1,271 Metal manufacture 1, 686 1, 439 

Buttons ‘ ood 109 Milled grain_-- 619 496 

Footwear...... { | 2.381 ‘ Paper, cartons, etc_. 399 | 378 

Pocketbooks, . Food products | 401 | 356 
* 190 Chemical and pharmaceutical 

989 products__-_.. 1, 016 1, 067 

‘ eval 40 29 | Hats . 491 346 

ee ee a Tanneries__. 1, 029 991 

Cigars and cigarettes | 4, 431 Stearine candles 252 259 

Chocolates = 511 Glassware. ___. 1,227 | 1,110 

















By far the largest group of workers in any industry was that in 
manufacture of yarn and fabrics with 37.5 percent of the total in 1939 
and 38.3 percent in 1940. The next largest group was in manufacture 
of cigars and cigarettes, with 11.4 and 12.0 percent, respectively. 

The amount paid in wages in 1940 was 15,882,345 pesos ? as against 
14,919,310 pesos in 1939. 


Data are from report of H. Theodore Hoffman, junior economic analyst at the United States cunsulat« 
at Bogoté, Colombia, January 30, 1942. 
? Exchange rate of the peso is about 57 cents in United States currency. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN PAPER AND ALI Ikp 
PRODUCTS INDUSTRY ! 


THE manufacture of paper and allied products includes the prod ictioy 
of pulp, the conversion of pulp into paper and paperboard, and the 
fabrication of paper and paperboard into the wide variety of article 
generally described as converted paper products. The production of 
pulp and its conversion into paper or paperboard are usually carried 
on as integrated processes within a single establishment. Converte; 
paper products, however, are more commonly made in independent 
plants that obtain their raw materials from the primary paper mills, 

The pulp and primary paper mills are situated chiefly near the source 
of their principal raw material, pulp wood. Consequently, there is, 
heavy concentration of paper manufacture in the Northeastern and | 
Lake States, the Pacific Northwest, and the South. On the other 
hand, paper-converting plants tend to establish themselves near their 
markets. Because of the widespread use of paper products, sub- 

_ stantial numbers of paper-converting establishments are found in 
every section of the country. 

The manufacture of pulp and primary paper is carried on in rela- 
tively large establishments, situated as a rule outside of the most 
populous areas, whereas the paper converting plants are smaller on the 
average and are commonly found in the large metropolitan districts. 
The pulp and primary paper branch employs very few female workers. 
but about 40 percent of the workers in the converting branch are 
women. Total employment is estimated to be about 150,000 in each 
branch. 


Unions in the Industry 


Labor organization in this industry began on a significant scale in 
1893 when the International Brotherhood of Papermakers was char- 
tered by the American Federation of Labor. The jurisdiction of 
this union was originally limited to machine tenders and beater en- 
gineers, but shortly after its founding was extended to cover the entire 
pulp and primary paper industry. Despite the broad scope of its 
jurisdiction, membership in the International Brotherhood of Payer- 


! Prepared by Arnold W. Frutkin of the Bureau’s Industrial Relations Division, under the direc! 0 0! 
Florence Peterson, chief. 
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sakors was generally limited to the skilled employees of the paper 
mills. As @ result, a strong movement developed for a separate 
organization to represent the less skilled employees. An independent 
union, established in 1906, drew heavily from the membership of the 
Papermakers’ organization and seriously threatened its existence. 
In 1909 the American Federation of Labor redefined the jurisdiction 
of the International Brotherhood of Papermakers to include only 
“the skilled workers in the machine and beater rooms and subsequent 
processes” and issued a separate charter to the new Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers. These two organizations 
are now the most important American Federation of Labor unions in 
the industry, although the United Wall Paper Craftsmen and Workers 
of America is predominant in the wallpaper branch and the unions of 
Bookbinders and Pressmen also have some members in the industry. 

The C. I. O. became active in the industry in the fall of 1940 when 
the name of the United Playthings and Novelty Workers’ Union was 
changed to the United Paper, Novelty, and Toy Workers’ Union, the 
new organization taking over about 30 local industrial unions that 


had been formed in converted paper products plants. The most 


recent organization to enter the paper and allied products industry is 
District 50 of the United Mine Workers of America, which originally 
covered only the gas, byproducts, coke, and chemical industries, but 


' which has been expanding its jurisdiction to include other industries 


in which chemical processes play a significant part. At present this 
union has agreements with four large primary paper companies as well 


' as some smaller companies. 


In general, the jurisdictional claims of the various unions fall within 


| one or the other of the two branches of the industry. Thus, the 
| International Brotherhood of Papermakers is for the most part limited 


to the pulp and primary paper branch, while the International Brother- 
hood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers claims jurisdiction 
over the common laborers in paper mills and over all types of workers 
in paper-converting operations. Organizational activities of the 


| United Paper, Novelty and Toy Workers’ have been limited to the 
| converting division, whereas District 50 of the United Mine Workers 
| is active in the pulp and primary paper branch. The A. F. of L. print- 


ing-trades unions, whose agreements cover about 5 percent of the total 
number of paper and allied products employees under agreement, 


| limit their organizational activities to incidental processes in the 
' manufacture of converted paper products, such as bookbinding and 
| printing. The United Wall Paper Craftsmen and Workers (A. F. 


of L.) with a present membership of somewhat over 4,000, have an 

industry-wide agreement covering nearly all wallpaper companies. 
Membership reported at the 1941 convention of the American 

Federation of Labor was 25,800 for the International Brotherhood of 
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Papermakers and 44,200 for the Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper \jj\ 
Workers.? Since the membership of the United Paper, N Velty 
and Toy Workers and that of District 50 include many workers yo; 


attached to the paper industry, no exact figures can be given for th, 
C. I. O. representation. 


Union Agreements 


About two-fifths of the workers in pulp and primary paper mil\; 
and about one-fifth of those in converting establishments are coy ere) 
by union agreements at the present time. The two American Feder. 
tion of Labor unions, the Papermakers and the Pulp Workers, toget}ye, 
cover about 80 percent of the total number of workers under agree. 
ment. In amajority of the large companies, agreements are negotiated 
jointly by these two unions. 

The outstanding agreement in the industry is that negotiated by 
the Pacific Coast Paper and Pulp Association with both of thes, 
unions. It includes 34 of about 37 major Pacific Coast mills and 
covers over 15,000 wage earners, accounting for nearly 20 percent of 
the total United States coverage of the two unions. The agreement 
was first reached in August 1934, and since then has been renewed 
annually. Little difficulty has been experienced by the contracting 
parties in renewing the agreement. A dispute within the unions as to 
the extent of local autonomy was resolved by a compromise which per- 
mits the local unions a voice in the formulation of the agreements 
proposed to the employers but which requires universal acceptance 
of the final negotiated draft after ratification by a majority of th 
membership. 

The following description of leading provisions of collective agree- 
ments in the paper and allied products industry is based on an analysis 
of 84 agreements, including the Pacific Coast agreement. In addi- 
tion to the latter, the analysis includes 36 agreements negotiated b) 
the Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, 29 b) 
the Brotherhood of Papermakers, 15 by the United Paper, Novelty 
and Toy Workers, and 3 by District 50 of the United Mine Workers. 


UNION STATUS 


About 60 percent of the agreements on file for the paper and allied 
products industry contain union-shop provisions requiring mem)er- 
ship in good standing in the union, generally within 30 days of hiring 
About half of these, including among the larger companies the Con- 
solidated Water Power & Paper Co. and the Great Northern Corpora- 
tion, specify preferential hiring of union members. The check-ol! |s 





+ Between one-fourth and one-third of the members in the two major American Federation of | 


unions are employed in Canada. (Proceedings of sth Convention of International Brotherhood of I 
makers, p. 50). 
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rarely provided except in some agreements negotiated by the United 
Paper, Novelty, and Toy Workers, a few of which require individual 
authorization by the union members. 

About a fifth of the Papermakers’ and Pulp Workers’ agreements, 
including the Pacific Coast agreement, embody maintenance-of- 
membership clauses which provide that union members, or those who 
become union members, must thereafter maintain such membership 
in good standing as a condition of employment. Maintenance of 
membership is also provided for in a few C. |. O. paper agreements. 
The companies signatory to the Coast agreement agree to cooperate 
with the union “in every proper and lawful way to assist in obtaining 
and retaining members.”’ In the event that an employee is expelled 
from or denied entry into either union, he may refer his case to the 
international president of the union who has final voice in the matter. 
Pending such final decision, he may continue working if he has filed 
a brief with the local mill manager. This type of provision is dupli- 
cated in several other Papermakers’ and Pulp Workers’ agreements as 
well as in one negotiated by District 50 of the United Mine Workers. 

Nearly all of the remaining agreements analyzed recognize the 
union as sole bargaining agent for all employees, except of course 
those occupational groups usually excluded from agreement coverage, 
such as administrators, supervisors, sales, research, clerical, account- 
ing, and other office personnel. In a very few cases, however, the 


union is recognized as bargaining agent for its members only, and 
in one case this type of clause is combined with a maintenance-of- 
membership provision. 

Almost all the agreements permit the use of bulletin boards for 
union postings, and allow limited leave of absence for the purpose 
of executing authorized union business. 


WAGES 


Two wage orders of the Federal Wage and Hour Administrator 
have set 40 cents as the lowest rate that may be paid in the pulp 
and primary paper industry, but allow differential minima of 36, 
38, and 40 cents in the various converted paper products industries.® 

The minimum wages for male employees, set by agreements, range 
from the above rates up to 75 cents an hour. Wage levels for pulp 
and primary paper are generally higher than for converted paper 
products. The minima in this division cluster around 60 cents per 
hour, whereas in agreements covering converted paper establish- 
ments, the lowest rates are more often around 50 cents per hour. 

The Coast agreement sets a basic hourly rate of 75 cents for male 
workers and 62% cents for female workers. Detailed job descriptions 


’ Title 29, Chapter V, Code of Federal Regulations, Parts 585 ard 598. 
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which differentiate between men’s and women’s jobs are appe ide, 
to the agreement, and women and males under 21 years of ag: may 
not work at men’s jobs unless they receive equal pay. Men iinde; 
21 may work at women’s jobs and may continue working at ‘her, 
after that age until such time as a transfer is feasible. Otherwise 
men are not to be placed on women’s jobs at women’s rates. 

The hiring rate is fixed at no more than 6 cents less than the bagp 
rate and the beginner must be raised to the base rate on or befor. 
the completion of 3 months’ service. Four classes of mechanics ar 
distinguished, with rates ranging from 85 cents for helpers to 1.1) 
and over for Class A mechanics. Bonus and premium plan: 
specifically prohibited. 









are 






Wage Changes 





About one-third of the agreements make some specific provision 
for wage changes during the life of the agreement. A small number 
preclude such changes, while the remainder make no statement in 
regard to interim adjustments. The Coast agreement maintains the | 
established wages throughout its yearly term, but provides that 
changes may be made by negotiation if notice is given 30 days prior 
to the annual expiration of the agreement. 

The most common provision for reopening the wage schedule st ipu- 
lates mandatory reconsideration of the subject upon the request of 
either party after advance notice, usually 30 but in some cases 6( 
days. Although in most instances the notice may be served at any 
time during the life of the agreement, a few prohibit such action until 
3 or 6 months after the signing of the agreement. 

Two agreements, one of the Papermakers and one of District 50 
of the United Mine Workers, link the wage level to the cost of living. 
The latter provides for an hourly increase of 2 cents should the cost 
of living, as indicated by the Massachusetts Department of Labor 
index, rise 5 percent or more in a 6-month period. The other simply 
obliges the parties to reconsider the wage schedule when the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics cost-of-living index rises 3 percent 
above its level on the date the agreement was reached. A third 
agreement provides for reconsideration of wages upon any “general 
change in the level of business activity.” 

Piece rates and day rates may, in a small number of cases, be 
changed by management alone, but a few of these agreements require 
that the union be given 30 days’ notice. An equal number of agree- 
ments, however, permit no change in piece or day rates without 
complete agreement by both parties. One agreement provides for 
special arbitration of,wage disputes, whereas most include waces 
with other questions that may be arbitrated. 
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Minimum Call Pay 


V\ ell over half of the agreements contain requirements for the com- 
pensation of employees who report for work at their usual hour, or 
other required time, without having been notified sufficiently in 
| advance that no work is available for them. The Coast agreement 
cuarantees 2 hours’ pay at the employee’s regular rate. If he already 
has begun work and then is asked to stop because there is no more to 
be done, @ minimum of 4 hours’ pay is awarded. This clause does 
not apply if the unavailability of work is caused by a major break-down, 
accident, or interruption of power beyond the company’s control. 
The same compensation is required by almost half the Papermakers’ 
and Pulp Workers’ agreements, but about one-third guarantee 4, 
rather than 2 hours’ pay. Clauses stipulating 3 hours’ pay occur in 
afew cases. The payment of at least 4 hours’ wages at the employee’s 
usual rate is also provided if the employee is put on some substitute 
work when his own is not available. 

About half the agreements provide special compensation for em- 
ployees called to work outside of the hours of their regular shift, or, 
in fewer cases, to a day worker similarly called. Since shift arrange- 
| ments are more common in primary paper production than in paper 
' conversion, such provisions are more often found in agreements with 
primary paper firms. The standards of payment for call time vary 
considerably from agreement to agreement and in different situations. 
' They range from time and a half for all work done to a guaranteed 

minimum of 4 hours at the regular rate. In the Coast agreement, a 
day worker called to work at other than his regular time is paid 2 
hours’ call time plus time actually worked. Similar payment is made 
to a tour worker called in before the start of his regular shift, but not 
for a single recall during an incomplete shift upon which work has been 
suspended for more than 1 hour. 


Repair Work and Changing Screens 


The wire screens in the Fourdrinier machines, upon which the pulp 
| fibers are shaken to form a matted sheet, require periodic change. 
Similarly, the ‘felts’? which are used in the process of pressing and 
drying the fibrous'mats must be changed after a certain amount of use. 

Most agreements contain special pay provisions for such changes and 
_ for emergency repair work. Little uniformity exists in the agreements 
_ as torates of pay for these operations. Some set forth a fixed basis for 
compensating such work, no matter when performed, but the bases 
_ are different in almost every case, ranging from a minimum guaranty 

of 3 hours’ pay or time and a half actual time, whichever is greater, to 
a maximum of 6 hours’ pay. Other agreements have different rates 
for changes made before the worker’s own shift, for those made after, 
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and again for changes made during his shift. By and large, th 
visions work out to yield a minimum of about 4 hours’ pay. 

On any one change performed by a worker called in at some tim, 
other than bis own shift, the Coast agreement provides for 2 },oy, 
call pay, plus pay for time worked, but not less than a total of 4 hoy. 
on any one wire or felt. Changes performed on time immediate) 
prior to, or after, the worker’s shift, are paid for on the basis of ¢}y 
time worked plus 2 hours’ extra time. These provisions also app) 
to tour workers when working on machines other than their own. |; 
the change is performed during a worker’s shift, but on a machi 
other than his own, he receives 2 hours’ extra pay. 


Transfer Rates 





Almost all the agreements make provisions for the wages to be pai 
to employees temporarily transferred to some work other than thei 
own. The large majority provide for payment of the higher wag, 
when the new job bears a higher return, and payment of the accus- 
tomed rate when the new job pays less. A very few agreements pro- 
vide for payment at the rate of the job performed, whether higher o 
lower than the original job rate of the transferee. 


HOURS, OVERTIME, AND SHIFT PROVISIONS 


Well over four-fifths of the agreements, including the Coast agree- 
ment and others of large coverage, provide for a maximum 8-hour day 
and 40-hour week, with pay at the rate of time and a half for overtin: 
work. Several agreements provide for overtime pay to shift workers 
for work in excess of 40 hours a week’ but do not specify the maximum 
hours per day. Almost one-tenth of the agreements, as originally 
drafted, set a 48-hour week. Such provisions are now displaced by 
the Fair Labor Standards Act which limits regular working hours to 
40. Most of the others state simply that hours are subject to th 
requirements of the Wage and Hour Administration. 

Unlike some other continuous-process industries, the paper and pul 
industry does not operate 7 days per week. Shut-downs on Sunday 
are the rule. Although only a few agreements specify a 5-day week 
for individual employees, a number of others indirectly make the same 
provision, and in practice, the 5-day workweek is widespread. ln 
the agreements making specific provision, generally in conversion 
plants, Saturday work is grouped with Sunday and holiday work as 
warranting penalty pay, usually at the rate of time and a half. Only 
a negligible number of these agreements contain clauses permitting 
work on Saturday, to make up for a previous midweek holiday. On 
agreement allows straight time for work on Saturday morning, but 
time and a half for Saturday afternoon and double time for all work 
over 8 hours on Saturday. 
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The agreements which imply the 5-day week provide a day off in 
addition to prohibiting Sunday work. This is a common practice in 
‘he paper and pulp mills, 6-day continuous operation being main- 
tained by means of a swing shift which fills in where workers are out 
on their day off. In one case, work on the day off is compensated for 
at the rate of time and a half for actual hours worked, provided that 
g hours’ pay is the mmimum compensation. Another clause sets a 
rate of time and a half, with a minimum of 3 hours. A third stipulates 
an allowance of 3 hours’ pay in addition to actual time worked. 


Sundays and Holidays 


The great majority of the agreements prohibit work on Sunday, 
except in the event of emergencies and often then only with consent 
of the union. When work is performed on Sunday, pay at the rate 
of time and a half is provided for in most agreements, double time in 
afew. Sunday work at the rate of time and a half is permitted by 
the International Paper Co. agreement, when the company deems it 
necessary. 

The number of holidays named in the agreements varies from 
three to seven, but is typically six. In only a very few cases are 
holidays granted with pay. ‘Time and a half is the usual payment for 
holiday work, although double time is specified in a number of agree- 
ments. In the Coast agreement, 3-shift continuous operations in the 
‘ industry are interrupted on Sundays, Independence Day, Labor Day, 
jand Christmas Day. No work may be done on these days save in 
‘the protection of life and property or ‘‘major’’ maintenance and 
repair work, the interpretation of which the union may contest. In 
'such cases, time and a half is to be paid. The Christmas holiday is 
» to be so scheduled as to give each worker 24 hours off. 


Shift Arrangements 


' The nature of the productive process in the pulp and primary paper 
‘industry is necessarily continuous, and shift operations are therefore 
| universal, except (as above indicated) that no work is done on Sun- 
‘days. Since continuous-process operations are not necessary in con- 
_verted plants, multiple-shift arrangements are rarely made except 
' temporarily to increase production. In the pulp and primary paper 
) agreements, the number of shifts varies between three and four, three 
\ being most common. The Southern Kraft Co. agreement is an 
example of one applicable to four shifts, that of the International 
| Paper Co. to three. Rotation of shifts is general, although stipulated 
} in only a few agreements. Weekly rotation is provided for by the 
| International Paper Co. but in actual practice in the industry at large 
the usual rotation cycle extends over 4 weeks. Management agrees 
to avoid split shifts in the Coast agreement. 
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Only a small number »f agreements provide for joint emp oye. 
union regulation of shifis. Two agreements, including that yw; 
Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co., allow a change from {hr 
shifts to four if acceptable to the union. Others simply requir: ths; 
the employer give reasonable notice of schedule changes. In the Cog¢ 
agreement, the schedule of shifts in effect at the time the agre:moey; 
was signed is to continue unless changes are made necessary by pr: ssiny 
reasons of production. In the event of such change, the union is per. 
mitted to question the interpretation of the term “pressing.” 

Although none of the agreements provide for the lay-off of shift 
workers during the week in order to equalize overtime worked oy , 
particular day, compliance with certain provisions in the agreemens 
would, in many cases, require such a practice. Thus, the Coast 
Southern Kraft, and most other pulp and primary paper agreetents 
stipulate that no overtime be paid a tour worker whose extra hours are 
occasioned by the failure of the worker on the next shift to relieve hin 
or to notify the company in reasonable time of his inability to appear, 
Under such provisions, if a tour worker who had served an extra shi: 
were not laid off at some subsequent time during the week to equaliz 
his overtime work, the employer would be obliged by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to pay for the hours worked over 40, at a penalty rate. 
Thus, lay-offs to equalize such work must be made if, in accordance 
with the agreements’ provisions, no overtime may be paid for working 
a double shift or a part of a second shift. 

The practice of equalizing overtime is implied in the provisions o/ 
still another small group of agreements. Several, although providing 
that day workers be compensated for daily overtime, allow only 
weekly overtime to workers engaged in continuous processes. This 
permits the employer to introduce a certain elasticity into the work- 
day of the shift worker, without having to bear the added cost of th: 
penalty rate. For example, if a tour worker is required to work extra 
hours on any day during the week, he may be laid off a number o/ 
hours later in the week to equalize this overtime and thus keep withi 
the 40-hour week. The International Paper Co. agreement permits 
the extension of the daily stint by specifying overtime for the tour 
worker only for Sunday and holiday work, while the Great Northem 
agreement pays tour workers overtime only for extra hours spent on 
other than tour work. Equalization lay-offs must be made under 
both these agreements in order that the employer be not obliged to 
pay for daily overtime work. 

































VACATIONS 





Over 60 percent of the agreements establish vacations with pay {0: 
regular employees. Of these, nearly three-fourths provide fo 
week’s vacation after being in the company’s employ 1 year. ()n¢ 
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also vives 2 weeks’ vacation after service of 2 years, and another after 

3 ycars. Most of the remaining agreements with vacation clauses 
establish 1 week’s vacation only after 2 years’ employment. One 
agreement specifies periods of vacation varying with the number of 
hours worked in the past year. Two agreements provide 2 days’ 
vacation after 1 year’s service. 

Several of the agreements which award 1 week after 1 year of service 
require that the employee, in order to qualify for a vacation, must 
have actually worked during the preceding year a specified minimum 
number of hours, generally about 1,600, but ranging from 960 to 1,800. 
Three of these agreements also grant 2-day vacations to employees 
with 6 months’ service, or, in one case, after not less than 1,040 hours 
of work during the preceding year. Similarly, half the agreements 
awarding 1 week after 2 years’ service require a specified minimum 
number of actual working hours during the year immediately preced- 
ing the vacation. 

Vacation pay is usually based on 40 hours at the employee’s regular 

' rate, or in several cases, 2 percent or “‘1/50” of his previous annual 
earnings. About one-fourth of the agreements with vacation clauses, 
including that for the Pacific Coast, do not permit pay allowances in 

- lieu of vacation but require employees to take the vacation to which 
they are entitled. Only a few employers may grant either vacations 

' orcompensatory bonuses. As well as making the vacation obligatory, 
most of the agreements’ provisions (including the Coast agreement), 

_ prohibit cumulation of vacation periods. 

_ In almost every case the company reserves the right to designate 

_ the vacation period. Thus, one agreement permits the company to 

_ refuse to allow more than 2 percent of the employees in apy depart- 

_ ment to take vacations at one time. A few agreements stipulate that 

_ all vacations be taken within a specified period, as in one case, from 

_ May first to December first; in another, from June first to October first. 































SENIORITY, LAY-OFF, AND PROMOTION 







| Despite the fact that all but a very few of the agreements have pro- 
| visions relating to seniority, the large majority of the agreements 
_ allow management to consider factors other than service, such as 
ability and experience, in questions of lay-off, rehiring, promotion, 
| transfers, and shift assignments. Thus, the Southern Kraft and 
| the Union Bag & Paper Co. (Savannah) agreements state that when all 
the factors constituting ability are equal, seniority shall govern. The 
_ International Paper Co. agreement and one other specifically permit 
' Management to base rehiring, promotion, and lay-offs solely on the 
_ worker’s ability, without reference to length of service. 
| The role of the union in determination or application of a seniority 
) rule is not made apparent in most of the agreements. Bases for the 
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determination of service rating as wel] as procedures for implem 
the seniority clauses as a whole are either lacking or not clear| 
cated, with the exception of a minority of the agreements whi: 
tinguish between departmental and plant-wide seniority, 1 
designating the department as the unit. 
most agreements questions of seniority receive their primary consi, 
tion under the regular grievence procedure where they are not su 
However, a few agreements permit the uni: 
recommend employees for trial periods prior to promotion. 
standing committees, established by the Coast agreement to 
grievances, also hear cases arising out of application or nonapplicatioy 
of the seniority principle and may make recommendations, by 
management has the fina] decision. 

Shift assignment on the basis of seniority is infrequently mentione: 
in the agreements, doubtless because of the general practice of shif; 
“Bumping” (displacing an employee with less accrued 
service) is permitted in a few instances. 

Only a small minority of agreements specify share-the-work plans 
A few provide an equal division of 
work with reduction of hours to as low as 30 per week, after whic! 
lay-offs are made according to seniority. 
work be shared and days per week be reduced to 3 and 4 respectivel 
before lay-offs on the basis of service are made. 
mept, the number of shifts is to be temporarily reduced and_ work 
equally divided among remaining employees, provided that 
efficiency of the plant is not impaired or lowered. 

Loss of seniority, discussed in only a few agreements, is occasio 
Also, if a laid-off employee fails to appea: 
or give notice, usually within 72 hours, when solicited for reemploy- 
ment, his seniority is lost. 


to any exclusions. 


rotation. 


when lay-offs become necessary. 


by quitting or discharge. 
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It is likely, then, that 


Two require that availab); 


In another agree- 


MILITARY SERVICE 


About one-third of the agreements make it obligatory for managr- 
ment to provide for the reemployment of selectees and volunteers { 

the armed forces after their period of serving, if application is mad 
within a specified time, usually 40 days, and if the applicant retain: 
his physical capacities as a wage earner. 
provide for the cumulation of seniority during absence for militan 
service, although most of them simply provide for the retention ‘ 
seniority rights already accrued. A few agreements provide 
vacation pay be granted, where eligibility is established, to worker 
upon being drafted. One, in addition to guaranteeing reemploym:.' 
awards 4 weeks’ severance pay at the workers’ regular rate. 


Some of these agreements 
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Industrial Relations 
HEALTH AND SAFETY 


The large majority of the agreements include either specific safety 
provisions or express intent to comply with company rules which list 
desirable precautions. The Coast agreement states that employees 
are obliged to comply with such safety rules as may be issued and 
adds, “The union and the company shall cooperate in selecting one or 
more safety committees which will meet once a month to consider all 
safety problems.’ A requirement that employees submit to medical 
examination upon hiring or upon the desire of management is rather 
common. Thus one agreement states: ‘““As a safety and sanitary 
measure, the company may require a medical exam before or during 
employment to be made by a competent physician hired by the com- 
pany, without loss of time on the part of the employee. In case of 
injury or serious illness, while on duty, the company will provide 
means of conveying the employee to hospital or home, provided such 
conveyance is reasonably necessary.”’ Another agreement specifically 
states that a medical examination is required “as a condition of em- 
ployment.”” In none of these cases is provision made for appeal from 
the decision of the doctor designated by the company. 


ADJUSTMENT OF DISPUTES 


Grievance machinery in the paper industry is fairly well standard- 


» ized. Almost all the agreements establish, except for minor varia- 
) tions, a procedure according to which the aggrieved employee presents 


his case to the foremen, or, in some instances, may have the shop com- 


mittee do so. Failing satisfaction at this point, the committee goes 
) through one or more steps during which it receives the services of the 
‘local union officers in conferences with successively higher manage- 
| ment officials. Nearly all the agreements provide for the participation 
| of the international union officers in the Jast step of grievance pro- 
> cedure. 


Over two-thirds of the grievance provisions impose time limits upon 


) the length of the successive steps involved, in order to prevent a 


settlement from becoming unduly delayed by protracted discussion at 


any one step. During the entire process, the aggrieved employee 
| usually retains his status until all points of difference are resolved, 
) except in cases of discharge. 


Pe DUES REET RES WN IT MT A 2 


te 


In over half the agreements specific mention of discharge is made, 
most of these providing for handling disputed cases through the regular 
grievance machinery. This is also true of the Coast agreement. 
Generally, a discharge grievance must be registered in writing within 
48 hours of the notice of termination, but in one case as much as 5 
days is permitted. In almost all instances, a finding of insufficient 
support for the dismissal carries with it reinstatement and back pay 
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for time lost. In a few agreements, the amount of back pay is li: 
to 3 weeks. Full restoration of seniority is guaranteed in 
clauses. A very small number retain discharge as an unqu: 
prerogative of the employer, eliminating it from grievance appes 

In the great majority of cases, the grievance mechanism is ¢-{a}). 
lished for the handling of any and all disputes arising out of w: 
hour provisions, working conditions, etc. In a small number of «reo. 
ments, however, certain exclusions or qualifications are made. (pp 
denies grievance status to a dispute arising out of application of th, 
vacation clause. Another excludes the subjects of wages and | 
from grievance consideration. 


ited 


Arbitration of Disputes 


All but a negligible percentage of the agreements make some pro- 
vision for arbitration of unsettled grievances. The large majo: 
provide that all disputes which cannot be settled through the grievance, 
mechanism shall go to arbitration for final determination. A nf 
agreements list arbitration simply as permissive and make no fu 
provision. Where arbitration is permissive, either party presum: . fy 
may refuse to have an issue arbitrated. This, of course, works agains} 
the party desiring adjustment, whose only outlet would then be eco- 
nomic pressure such as strikes and lock-outs. A very few, although 
providing for “arbitration,” do not specifically endow the decision 
rendered with “final and binding” character. 

A three-man arbitration board is most common, one member being 
chosen by each party with the two thus selected choosing a third to 
complete the board. In a few cases, each party selects two repr: 
sentatives, the four then to pick a fifth. 

Somewhat over half the agreements impose time requirements {01 
the completion of each step in the arbitration procedure. The most 
common allowance is 5 days for the choice of arbitrators, 5 days for 
the choice of an impartial third person, and then 15 days for decision. 
A number also make reference to the expenses of arbitration, eithe: 
providing for a sharing of the entire cost or for sharing the cost of the 
impartial arbitrator only. 

Well over half of the arbitration provisions anticipate the possibility 
of a deadlock in the selection of the third arbitrator, by providing tli 
assistance of an outside agency or person in choosing the impar'i:! 
chairman in event of such a deadlock. About a dozen name officer: 
or agencies of the United States Department of Labor, including “ 
Secretary of Labor, the Commissioner of Labor Statistics, and ° 
Department’s Conciliation Service. Four agreements designate : 
American Arbitration Association. Nine provide that the choice }e 
made by Federal or State judges. Six name State labor boards or 
commissioners and one the governor of a State. Other sour: es 
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selected for assistance are churchmen and other private mediators, 
-ometimes specifically named, other times not. 

Usually any disputed matter may be referred to arbitration, 
although a few agreements exclude certain subjects. Two or three 
agreements require that grievance or arbitration adjustments “such 
as changing of hourly rates, hours of work, working conditions, and 
matters of like nature affecting the agreement shall meet the approval 
of all parties to agreement.” In effect, thereby, the arbitration deci- 
sion is not final on these matters. Several agreements exclude wages 
and hours, strike matters, or employment of union workers from the 
sphere of arbitration. One excepts discharge, hiring, promotion, and 
transfer disputes, while two others provide that questions of wages 
and hours are to be submitted to arbitration only when mutually 
agreed. 

Dispute Adjustments in the Pacific Coast Agreement 


Under the Pacific Coast agreement, joint standing committees are 
maintained in each mill for the purpose of handling disputes. Manage- 
ment appoints three representatives to the committee and each inter- 
national union chooses three from its local membership. To be 
eligible for the position of committeeman an employee must have 
worked 1 year in the plant he represents. When a grievance arises, it 
is referred to the joint standing committee, consisting of the three 


management representatives sitting with the three representatives of 
the union involved. 

[f not satisfactorily settled within 5 days, a dispute may be referred 
to the international president of the union (or his representative) 
and an officer of the company, provided neither has previously judged 
the case. Final disposition of the grievance may be obtained by 
referring it to the Joint Relations Board of the Pacific Coast paper 
industry, whose decision is final and binding. If a member of the 
joint board is involved in a case brought before it, he is to be replaced 
by an alternate. When an employer loses he must stand all costs of 
the case. 

The Joint Relations Board is established by a supplement to the 
Coast agreement, “‘to assist in the fulfillment of purposes set forth” 
in the main agreement. Membership consists of two representatives 
for each of the Brotherhoods, four for the employers, and one alternate 
for each, all appointments and changes requiring certification. To 
render any decision, three of the four representatives on each side 
must concur. Failing this requirement, an additional member is 
chosen within 5 days by a judge of the United States District Court 
having jurisdiction where the Board is sitting. Since block votes are 
cast by the union and the employer representatives, the one outside 
member usually has the deciding vote. Both employers and unions 

449792428 
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have the privilege of retaining not more than three advisers (for {| 
union this means officers or appointees of the international w 
who may call and question witnesses. The supplementary agreemey; 
establishing the board continues until 90-day notice to disesta))lis} 
it is served by both unions or a majority of the employers. If 
employer terminates his particular contract with the unions, | 
no longer covered by this arbitration arrangement. 


it 


STRIKES AND LOCK-OUTS 


In about three-fourths of the agreements, the union foregoes th 
right to strike and the employer to execute a lock-out, for the entir, 
period of the agreement. With few exceptions, the agreements out- 
lawing or limiting strikes also provide recourse to arbitration. |; 
two agreements the parties merely agree to “protect” each othe: 
from strikes and lock-outs, and about 10 percent of the agreements 
make no mention of strikes. 

One agreement permits strike action to enforce an arbitration 
award, and another allows suspension of work by either party in 
event of picketing by a third party. A third agreement establishes 
the right of the workers to refuse to cross a picket line. Sympathetic 
strikes are specifically prohibited by one agreement. Several agree- 
ments, including the Coast agreement, have identical clauses obliging 
the signatory union to secure authorization from the international 
union office before striking, while at the same time the company is 
denied the right to lock out its employees. A few agreements prohibit 
stoppages only during grievance or arbitration proceedings, which 
are not characterized as being binding. 

Jurisdictional disputes receive special consideration in some of thy 
agreements. The Coast agreement provides that the individual com- 
panies are not to be involved in any jurisdictional disputes between 
the two signatory unions, the Papermakers and the Pulp Workers. 
nor are the companies to be requested to intervene in such. About 
one-third of the remaining agreements of these two unions hav: 
similar provisions except that some add that the American Federatio: 
of Labor is to be jurisdictional peacemaker. 















DURATION AND RENEWAL 


The great majority of the paper and pulp agreements, including 
the Coast agreement, provide for an effective period of 1 year aii 
automatic renewal for additional yearly periods, subject to termination 
on 30 days’ notice at the close of any year. The notice may merely 
request certain modifications or revisions of the agreement. In 2 
few cases notice must be served 60 days prior to the year’s end, an 
in one or two others, 45 days. A small number of these agreemen's 
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not only contain the yearly termination clauses, but also permit 
cancelation upon 30 days’ notice served at any time. One agreement 
specifies that it shall become ineffective upon a change of national 
affiliation by the signatory union, two others if majority representation 
should be lost. 

Several agreements, although lacking automatic renewal provisions, 
extend the effective period beyond the expiration date during renewal 
negotiations. A few of these provide that if there is no meeting of 
minds, the union will not call a strike for a specified period after 
the last conference, during which time the parties may reconsider their 
positions. Four of the Pulp Workers’ agreements make no provision 
for renewal, although one of these has been extended twice for yearly 
periods. 
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RECENT STRIKES 


STRIKE activity increased somewhat in February 1942 as compired 
with the preceding month, although it was below the average fo; 
February in the predefense period (1935-39), and much lower than in 
February a year ago. Preliminary estimates of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics show 190 new strikes in February in which about 57 (00 
workers were involved, as compared with 155 strikes in January 
involving 32,500 workers. Idleness during strikes in February 
amounted to an estimated 425,000 man-days as compared with 
390,000 in January—an increase of about 9 percent. 

The number of workers involved in the February strikes was hich, 
partly because of the 1-day stoppage in New Bedford (Mass.) textile 
mills February 23, where employees refused to work unless paid time 
and one-half for the holiday. The union later instructed its members 
to work the next Saturday to make up the lost time. 

Idleness during strikes in February amounted to about 0.08 percent 
of the available working time, as compared with 0.06 percent i 
January. 

Estimates for February 1942 appear in the table below, and figures 
for other periods are also given for comparison. 


Strikes in January and February 1942 Compared with Averages for Preceding Period: 





| Averages for 5-year 


February| January | February) period, 1935-39 
1942 ! 1942! 1941 


| 
February) Januar} 





Number of strikes beginning in month 182 | 

Number of workers involved in new strikes 69, 611 

Number of man-days idle during al] strikes in prog- 
ress during th , 828,701 | 1,012 

















1 Preliminary estimates. 
POPPOOO 


STRIKES IN DECEMBER 1941 ' 


STRIKE activity declined substantially in December 1941. U] 

the declaration of war, early in the month, several strikes then in 
progress were called off and others which were scheduled to begin 
shortly thereafter were canceled. Idleness during strikes, which h:« 


i The Bureau's statistics exclude strikes lasting less than 1 day or involving fewer than 6 workers. 
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been running between one and two million man-days in each of the 
simmer and fall months, dropped to less than one-half million in 
December. The number of workers involved in strikes beginning in 
December was only 12 percent of that in the preceding month. 

The Bureau has obtained detailed reports on 138 strikes which 
began in December. Fifty-nine (43 percent) of these began during 
the first week, before the declaration of war, leaving 79 which began 
during the remaining 24 days of the month. There were no very 
large strikes beginning in December; the largest involved about 
2.000 lettuce packing-shed workers at Phoenix, Ariz. 

The following information on strikes in December varies from the 
usual monthly reports of the Bureau in that it contains no analysis of 
strikes for the 12-month period ending with December. This is due 
to the fact that the information for all months of 1941 is not yet en- 
tirely complete. A complete analysis of all strikes in the year 1941 
will appear in the May issue of the Monthly Labor Review. The 
present report presents the usual information for the basic classifica- 
tions of strikes in December by industries, States, and major issues, 
so that the continuity of the monthly series is not interrupted. 


Tasie 1.—Trend of Strikes, 1935 to December 194] 


Number of strikes Workers involved in strikes 





Man-days 
In prog- idle during 
ress dur- | Ending in —_ of 
| month you 


Year and month | Begin- In prog- 
|ningin| ress 
| month during 
| or year | month 


End- | Beginning 
in month | 


| _ in 
rae | month 





| 3,117,213 |..___. 
788, 648 | 3, 
1, 860, 621 | = | 28, 424. 
688, 376 |____ "148, : 
1, 170,902 |..........|.... "812 
576,988 |... _- | 6. 700, 


26, 937 41, 284 32, 246, 

29, 509 38, 050 ; 289, 992 
22,433 | 43,231 , 59% 386, 981 
39, 481 53, 119 , 220 441, 866 
53, 231 77,124 | 56, 665, 688 
38, 542 56,403 | 36, 007 
63, 126 82, 970 | 5A, , 651 
61, 356 90, 226 , 199 308 
65, 362 108, 389 2, 523 | 570 
71, 997 107, 863 BS, 730 | 014 
\ 62,399 | 101, 532 2, 571 | 39, 807 
December... .._.-- etd 42, 615 3, 605 | 58, 314 














Le aaa 
February -__- 


to 
= 
fos) 


91, 706 , 677 53, 659 770 

71, 866 A 67, 068 | 134, 099 
116, 829 . 123, 202 557, 903 
511, 548 469, 105 114, 387 
326, 158 . 339, 983 201, 77 
142, 589 . 146, 074 504, 128 
142, 378 | 433,349 312, 520 
211, 388 ‘ 240, 898 809, 968 
293, 929 b 206, 841 , 935, 435 
196, 923 , 106 234, 410 , 911, 702 
224, 270 . 308, 674 , 344, 295 

26, 231 | , 52 37, 329 434, 393 


e235 
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. canting veperte may show slightly different figures for the various months due to corrections and 
additions as later information is received. 
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Less than one-fifth of 1 percent of the employed workers in th. 
United States were involved in strikes during the month of Decem|ey 
as compared with 1.17 percent in November (table 2). The amon; 
of idleness during the strikes in December amounted to only (07 
percent of the total working time available, as compared with ().24 
percent in November. The largest proportion of workers involve: i, 
any industry group was 0.68 percent in the lumber and allied prod ict; 
industries. The idleness in this industry group amounted to 0.31 per- 
cent of the available working time. This was due principally to the 
strike of more than 1,200 workers at the Weed, Calif., plant of the 
Long Bell Lumber Co. which began in October and continued vwnti! 
about the middle of December. In the wearing-appare] industries 
0.64 percent of the employed workers were involved in strikes during 
December and the idleness resulting amounted to 0.39 percent of the 
available working time. No workers were involved in strikes, and 
consequently there was no idleness from this cause, in the rubber- 
products industries or in anthracite mining during December. 
















TasLe 2.—Workers Involved and Man-Days Idle During Strikes in November and 
December 1941, Compared with Total Workers and Available W ork 








Percent of employed Man-days idle dur 
. Pt bee strikes as perce 
workers ! involved in total ~ 
strikes ota: =man-day 
Industry or group work available ? 











November | December | November | December 


| 































PR EE ee OA ah a pr 1.17 0.18 | 0. 24 
All manufacturing groups.-__.............-..--- ps 1. 25 . 2B | . 30 | 
Iron, steel, and their products, excluding machinery 1. 58 = F . 43 
Machinery, excluding transportation equipment___-. . 50 | 12 | 15 
\ Transportation equipment..___._.__________- 5. 04 . 29 . 55 
Nonferrous metals and their products - 97 | .37 . 35 
Lumber and allied products ____._- . 1,22 . 68 .70 | 
Stone, clay, and glass products___. . 87 49 . 34 | 
Textiles and their products. _- Sessild .47 | . 27 15 | 
alae ERS nieesaiial ma .18 | .10 08 | 
,. s,s See 112 | . 64 . 32 | 
Leather and its manufactures - - - - : Dinwe 1, 94 | 07 . 22 | 
Food and kindred products. - -_. . 59 | . 32 .19 | 
Tobacco manufactures ---__. . 34 | .16 . 09 | 
Paper and printing .._._._.._.______- . 57 | 41 | . 35 
Chemicals and allied products__....._- . 23 
Rubber products...___.......__.- . 76 | 
Building and construction_.____-- . 40 | 
Mining: 
Anthracite.....____. 1.01 
Bituminous coal_________. 38. 58 
Metalliferous . 48 
. 04 





1 “Employed workers” as used here includes all workers except those in occupations and professions wher: 
strikes rarely, if ever, occur. In general, the term “‘employed workers” includes all employees except 
following groups: Government workers, agricultural wage earners on farms employing less than 6, mana- 
gerial and supervisory employees, and certain groups which because of the nature of their work cannot or 
do not strike, such as teachers, clergymen, and domestic servants. Self-employed and unemployed pers. 
are, of course, excluded. 

2 “Total man-days of work available” was estimated for purposes of this table by multiplying the total 
employed workers in each industry or group by the number of days worked by most employees in '! 
respective groups. 
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The greatest amount of idleness from strikes in any industry group 
during December was 84,157 man-days in wholesale and retail trade 
table 3). This was due principally to the strike against wholesale 
fruit packers and shippers in Yakima County, Wash., which began 
in October and was still in progress at the end of December, and 
also to the strike against three San Francisco department stores which 
began late in September and was not settled at the end of the year. 
There were nearly 55,000 man-days of idleness in the textile industries, 
48,000 in the lumber industries, and 29,000 each in paper and printing 
and in agriculture and fishTig. 

There were from 3,000 to 3,500 workers involved in new strikes dur- 
ing December in each of four industry groups: Agriculture and fishing, 
trade, manufacture of transportation equipment, and transportation 
and communication. There were 20 new strikes in wholesale and retail 
trade during December, more than in any other industry group, 19 in 
transportation and communication, 15 each in textiles and the food 
industries, and 11 in the domestic and personal service industries. 


TaBLe 3.—Strikes in December 1941, by Industry 





Strikes beginning 
in December Number of 
man-days 
St 7 SS —— _ - —_ _ — 2 - 
Industry - idle during 
Workers month 


Number involved 








All industries 8 26, 231 





Iron, steel, and their products, excluding machinery 9 2, 567 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills aie 1, 343 
eee Se, SPS. GUE SIVORS... .. a nen cedeonecc.sss. 87 
Forgings, iron and steel 133 
Plumbers’ supplies and fixtures ...............--.-------- 111 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam fittings _| 
8. i iebocmenésdtbesenteet ” soa 
Tin cans and other tinware :, 8 
Wire and wire products pauls i 
Other : RRS | 


Machinery, excluding transportation equipment 634 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies f 68 
Foundry and machine-shop products 206 
Machine tools (power driven) ; me ec 
Other , 360 


SS Sa a , , 267 
Automobiles, bodies and parts . | ‘ » O23 | 
EES SE aa x 2, 244 | 


Nonferrous metals and their products : 77 
Aluminum manufactures — 250 
Brass, bronze, and copper products 
Clocks, watches, and other time-recording devices_ _- 

Jewelry 

Lighting equipment 

Smelting and refining—copper, lead, and zinc... --------- 
Stam and enameled ware 


Lumber and allied products 
Furniture 
renee ms planing OS ROT NET ee re ee 1. 
awmills an ing cam 
—— 


Stone, clay, and glass products 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 
SS RR 
Pottery é , . 
SS TE a oo RS Sar : 
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TaBLe 3.—Strikes in December 1941, by Industry—Continued 





Strikes beginning 
in December Nur 





Industry | -_—— so RSS Oe ik ‘ 
| | idle 
: | Workers 
| Number | involved 
Textiles and their products. ioe : 15 | 2, 335 


i et 4} 867 
Cotton goods. ahi eee . ‘ 2 
Dyeing and finishing textiles____ 
Woolen and worsted goods... 
Ae Re ak Be 2 A IRD 
Wearing apparel “- 
Clothing, men’s- 2 RRS TS 


-_ 7. 






Clothing, women’s____- kg i” 5 | 317 
Corsets and allied garments 1 618 
Men’s furnishings_. oP : 1! 44 
Bats, caps, and millinery 


Hosiery Ps: 
Knit goods.__.__-- : 2 | 
A Fee 


Leather and its manufactures eee 
Boots and shoes____- : ; = eet 
Other leather goods- ----. . ee ese ie 
Food and kindred products_. 


5 | 
, ARR She eat ehienLntw 2 
Beverages........-.-.-- 1 
Ps 


dake | 25 
Canning and preserv ing 5 | 1, 400 
Slaughtering and meat t packing. 3 | 197 
Ua catnteune , 3 | 330 


Tobacco manufactures.......____. 


Paper and printing-_. 
Paper and pulp 
Newspapers and Periodic icals_- 
ARATE co cube 2 | 30 | 


Chemicals and allied products. __. 
Chemicals 








Miscellaneous manufacturing. -_-___- 
Furriers and fur factories___--- - -- 


Extraction of minerals. __.........___- 








ni 4 

Coal mining, bituminous. -- -------- -- 2 1, 211 

Metalliferous mining....--_-- ples 1 52 

Quarrying and nonmetallic mining. Sa yee. Sa Mie ome aaa 
Crude petroleum producing--_..---....-.-.- 120 







Transportation and communication. --_-_- 
Water transportation. _.-.......-.-- 
Motortruck transportation... ---. : 
Motorbus transportation........_- oil 1, 682 
Taxicabs and miscellaneous. - iY SCS Gea ee 
Steam railroad._............--- : 


Telephone and telegraph----.------ 


Trade_. 
Wholesale _ 
RS na : 




























Domestic and personal service 




















ain ll 912 4 
Hotels, restaurants, and boarding houses 4 569 7 
Personal service, barbers, beauty parlors 2 287 
Laundries - - ; : 1 6 
Dyeing, cleaning, ‘and pressing. eae 1 | 14 
Elevator and maintenance workers (when not attached to 

eS Sees. J dinthain sai 3 | 36 
| ; 
Building and construction ‘ 7) 564 7,217 
uildings, exclusive of PWA_. 4 463 





All other construction (bridges, docks, etc., and PWA | 
buildings) 





EN Ge : 3 101 


Agriculture and fishing _- 








: — 5 | 3, 530 . 

Agriculture. -- : : : beeceodannl 3 | 2, 130 ] 

ishing. ...._.. eaten lei emahetersetbitivonenies 2 | 1, 400 ‘ 
Other nonmanufacturing industries. __-_ 5 | 284 
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California there were more than 72,000 man-days of idleness 
during strikes in December principally as a result of the department- 
store and hotel strikes in San Francisco, and the Long Bell Lumber 
(Co. strike mentioned previously. New York had nearly 65,000 man- 
davs of idleness, Pennsylvania 53,000, and Washington 38,000 (table 
4). The number of workers involved in the States most affected by 
strikes in December were 3,800 in California, 2,800 in New York, 2,400 
in Ohio, and 2,200 in Michigan. New York, with 30, had more new 
strikes than any other State. Pennsylvania had 14, California 13, and 
Michigan 9. 


TaBLe 4.—Strikes in December 1941, by States 





All States 


Alabama_.- 
Arinon@.......< es 
Arkansas. ..- 
+, 
Colorado. _....-.-- 
Connecticut 


| Num- 


-| 1138 | 


Strikes beginning | Number 
in December 1941 of 
man-days 





idle 
Workers during 


ber involved 


December |! 





26, 231 434, 393 








3, 992 
10, 600 


72, 


Minnesota... 

Mississippi-. - - - 
Missouri_-_-_-_-_. 
Nevada... _._-. 
New Jersey ---- 


North Carolina. . 
North Dakota. - 


Strikes beginning | Number 
in December 1941 of 
man-days 
| idle 
Workers during 
involved |December 


Num- 
ber 


266 | 1, 363 
100 | 800 
549 10, 152 
575 1, 150 
538 | 18, 274 

2, 805 | 64, 692 
303 1, 063 
30 120 


, 
DNUNB. ie annen< , 
District of Columbia. 
a , 31 
GRR nanceendses . 
i ee a 
Indiana 


,383 | 35, 465 
250 4, 160 
182 | 6, 399 
, 229 53, 170 

158 | 436 

4 B) a 
0 . 240 if) 90 

Kentucky --..----- 1 147 10 | 80 

138 || Vi aie] 8440 

2 : 5, 740 

10, 052 =< | 250 38, 328 

1, 489 10, 669 || West Virginia... : 11,010 


| 2,241 | 6,485 || Wisconsin. _.____- CT = 4,615 


Pennsylvania... 
Rhode Island__. 
South Dakota__. 








15, 082 
22, 437 
1, 246 





e 
— i OO WO mr OOD WO Oe +I OO 


Massachusetts - - 
Michigan.......- 











! The sum of this column is more than 138. This is due to the fact that 7 strikes which extended across 
State lines have been counted in this table as separate strikes in each State affected, with the proper alloca- 
tion of number of workers involved and man-days idle. 


The proportion of strikes over wage and hour issues in December 
was somewhat larger than usual, and there were fewer strikes over 
union-organization issues. In about 40 percent of the December 
strikes the major issues were wages and/or hours (table 5), as compared 
with an average of a little less than 36 percent in the preceding 11 
months. About 45 percent of the workers involved in the December 
strikes were concerned with wage and hour issues, whereas the average 
proportion in the 11 months was 40 percent. Only 38 percent of the 
strikes were principally over the issues of recognition or other union- 
organization matters as compared with the previous average of 49 
percent, and 26 percent of the workers involved were concerned 
primarily with union-organization issues as compared with an average 
of 36 percent for the preceding 11 months. 
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In nearly 22 percent of the strikes beginning in December incliiding 
about 28 percent of the total workers involved, the major issues wer; 
sympathy, union rivalry, jurisdiction, or other grievances not dir etly 
related to wages and hours or union-organization matters. 


Tai 


Tas ie 5.—Strikes Beginning in December 1941, by Major Issues Involved 





Strikes beginning in December 19 


Major issue _ 





Percent of | Workers | Percent o 




















Number wt total involved ’ “Tht 
EO SS i fe io oe eM LE a ee fe 1 
A 
All issues______- nis ; 138 | 100. 0 26, 231 k 
| ———— k 
Wages and hours__.---_--_-- ; ; 55 | 39.9 11, 823 C 
Wage increase_ Beaswse ‘aa 44 31.9 10, 394 Ss 
Wage decrease. ___- ; 3 2.2 554 C 
Wage increase, hour decrease. _______ s 5.8 | 875 Dispt 
7 
Union organization_- ‘ 53 38.4 | 6, 954 J 
Recognition... te 16 11.7 | 1, 960 I 
Recognition and wages s 5.8 | 1, 003 
Recognition, wages, and hours _. 9 6.5 | 716 4 
Discrimination___-__- = 6 4.3 | 2, 642 
Strengtheninz bargaining position 2 1.4 | 180 ; 
Closed or union shop . 7 5.1 | 329 7 
Other. a8 5 3.6 | 124 
Miscellaneous 30 21.7 | 7, 454 ai 
Sympathy 2 1.4 | 533 
Rival unions or factions 4 2.9 | 470 
Jurisdiction '_. : 2 1.4 629 
Other | 22 16.0 5, 822 
| 
! It is probable that the figures here given do not include all jurisdictional strikes. Due to the local nature . 
of these disputes, it is difficult for the Bureau to find out about all of them. 
Alli 
POOPOOS Agric 
Auto 
- - _ Buik 
ACTIVITIES OF THE UNITED STATES CONCILIATION Che 
om 
SERVICE, FEBRUARY 1942 Dom 
Food 
. “ye . . . . F ; 
THE United States Conciliation Service, during February, disposed ion 
P ° ° . Leat 
of 570 situations involving 634,524 workers (table 1). The services oo 
° Mac 
of this agency were requested by the employers, employees, and othe Mar 
. ° . . ° Mi 
interested parties. Of these situations 93 were strikes and lock-out: Non 
° ° ° Pa 
involving 36,060 workers; 313 were threatened strikes and controver- Petr 
. . . . . . on Pr 
sies involving 257,621 workers. Thirty-nine disputes were certified Prof 
e ° y . . » ae Rub 
during the month to the National War Labor Board, and jurisdiction Stor 
° . e .% . Tex! 
was assumed by other agencies in 33 others. The remaining 92 situa- Tob 
° e . ° ° ° ° ° Tr 
tions included investigations, arbitrations, requests for information Tra 
° Tra 
consultations, etc. Util 
Unc 


The facilities of the Service were used in 28 major industrial fields 
such as building trades, and the manufacture of foods, iron and stce! 
textiles, etc. (table 2), and were utilized by employees and employers 
in 44 States and the District of Columbia (table 3). 


TABLE 


Industrial Disputes 


of Situation 


|.— Situations Disposed of by U. S. Conciliation Service, February 1942 
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» by Ty pe 





Type of situation 


| 


Number 


Workers 
involved 





All situations handled _- 


Dis spu 506... sacavueades He 
Strikes 
hreatened strikes 


Controversies__-_- 
Other situations 
Investigations 
Technical services - 
Arbitrations-- --- - 


Requests to conduct consent elections. _- 


Requests for information - - 


Consultations - - -- -- 


Special services of Commissioners __- 


Complaints 


Disputes referred to other agencies even: a Ba 
To National War Labor Board __-_- 
To National Labor Relations Koard_. 
To other Federal agencies___--_--- 


570 


| 634, 524 








406 


92 | 
131 
1 | 


182 
92 
13 
4 
34 
3 
8 
13 
6 
11 
72 
39 
31 
2 


293, 681 
35, 940 
49, 913 





TaBLE 2.—Situations Disposed of by L 


Industries 


. Conciliation Service, February 1942, by 





Industry 


All industries_ 


Agriculture ___-. 
Automobile__ 
Building trades. 


Communications - - - -- 
Domestic and personal. 
Electrical equipment - -- 

Food 

Furniture and finished lumber. 
Iron and steel__.......___- 


Machinery___. 
Maritime. 


Nonferrous metals - - 
Paper 

Petroleum - _- 
Printing... 
Professional. _. 

Rubber_. . 
Stone, clay, 8 and aan ; 
Textile... 


Transportation _- 
Transportation equipment. 
Utilities. ....... 


Unclassified......____ 


Disputes 


Other situations 


Total 





Num- 
ber 


Workers 
involved 





92 


‘ 
‘ 
Monona bt boo 


— 


Workers 
involved | 


Num- 
ber 


Workers 
involved 


634, 5 52 24 
27 

1, 153 
45, 109 
14, 266 
2, 844 
3, 260 
8, 058 
71, 562 
3, 311 
246, 790 
2, 792 
29, 400 
11, 928 
15, 547 
1, 185 
9, 241 
3, 091 
4, 820 
1,515 
10, 330 
1, 198 
19, 520 
9, 245 
34 

2, 232 
6, 491 
72, 877 
33, 255 
3, 434 
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TaBie 3.—Situations Disposed of by U. S. Conciliation Service, February 1942, by Stato, 





Disputes Other situations Tota 





| Num-/| Workers | Num-/| Workers | Num-| y 
ber involved ber involved | ber ir 


CO EEE Ee Se SA mu 
Alabama. rts 





590, 093 44,431 | 570 
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5, 334 
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Mississippi 
Missouri... 
Nebraska. -- 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey. 
New Mexico.. 
New York... 
North Carolina 
Saal 
Oklahoma. .. 
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eS >. — 


Pennsylvania. 


South Carolina. .--. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT-COMPENSATION OPERATIONS, 
JANUARY 1942! 


Summary 


THE rise in unemployment-compensation benefit payments which 
normally occurs between December and January was repeated this 
year. Benefit payments aggregating $41,100,000 were paid for ap- 
proximately 3,500,000 man-weeks of unemployment. Disbursements 
totaled $13,200,000 or 47 percent above December, the sharpest 
December-—January rise on record. More than a million individuals 
received at least one benefit payment during the month, slightly more 
than in January 1941 but about 400,000 or two-thirds above December. 
Approximately one-fourth of the 4,200,000 estimated by the WPA 
to have been unemployed during January received unemployment 
compensation.” 

Most of the rise in January benefit payments was the normal result 
of seasonal reductions in canning, construction, lumbering, and retail 
trade and of the initiation of new benefit years in many States. The 
spreading impact of priorities unemployment, however, while not 
materially affecting payments in most States, contributed to the 
greater-than-usual increase in January disbursements and emerged as a 
prime factor in a number of highly industrialized States, such as Indi- 
ana, Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin. If payments in these four 
States were excluded from the national total, benefit disbursements 
would have been 10.0 percent less than in January 1941 instead of 4.5 
percent more. 

Persons layed off from work during January or in preceding months 
filed 1,100,000 initial claims for benefits at local offices during the 
month; this was 6 percent more than in December and 12 percent 
more than in January 1941. The 4,600,000 January continued claims 
represented an estimated 4,500,000 man-weeks of unemployment 
among covered workers, of which 3,500,000 (or about three-fourths) 
were compensated. Continued claims totaled 27 percent above 
December, but were nevertheless 7 percent fewer than in January 1941. 





Prepared by Reports and Analysis Division, Bureau of Employment Security, Social Security Board. 
' The WPA sample was taken during the early part of January, so that much of the unemployment that 


resulted from material shortages and curtailment orders later in the month was missed. Hence, as pointed 
| out by the WPA, the 4,200,900 was probably an underestimation. 
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Claims and Payments 


All but 8 States reported an increase over December in in):jql- 
claims receipts. Increases of 40 percent or more were reporte: by 
27 States and in 11 of these receipts were more than double the De. 
cember volume. Most of these States, however, had similar or |argey 
December-January percentage increases last year, but in 15 of them 
the volume of receipts was lower this January than last. Most of the 
States reporting declines from December in initial-claims receipts were 
important industrial areas; declines ranged from 5 percent in (0; 
necticut to 24 percent in Wisconsin and 50 percent in Michiga: 

A final production spurt in the automobile industry before the com- 
plete shut-down scheduled for February 1 was reflected in the 50- 
percent decline from the previous month in initial claims filed jy 
Michigan. Michigan initial claims were, however, triple the volume 
of last January. More than four-fifths of the decline from December 
in initial-claims receipts in Michigan was localized in the automobile 
production centers of Detroit, Flint, Grand Rapids, Pontiac, and 
Saginaw. The Detroit area alone was responsible for more than half 
the decline. These five cities, however, accounted for over three- 
fourths of all January initial-claims receipts in Michigan; almost 
three-fifths of the total were filed in the Detroit area. In both Indi- 
ana and Ohio, half a dozen cities,’ most of them hard hit by produc- 
tion restrictions, accounted for more than half of all initial claims filed 
by newly unemployed workers. 

Except for Massachusetts and New Hampshire, continued claims 
received both from individuals serving waiting periods and from thos: 
drawing benefits increased over December in all States. They wer 
fewer than in January 1941, however, in 40 States. In turn, benefit 
payments were higher than in December in all but 4 States. 

Following the spurt in initial claims filed by unemployed automo- 
bile workers in December, continued claims received in Michigan dur- 
ing January rose 60 percent while benefit payments more than tripled 
totaling $5,300,000. Michigan benefit payments in January 1°4. 
were equivalent to more than a third of all benefit disbursements 11 
the State during the entire year of 1941 and almost equaled all bene- 
fits paid there during the first half of that year. In Indiana and \\i>- 
consin benefit payments in the single month of January 1942 totaled 
approximately one-fourth the entire amount paid out in those States 
during all of 1941. The same five Michigan cities in which ‘hi 
greater part of initial claims was concentrated reported receip' 1 
January of 70 percent of all Michigan continued claims. 


j- 





? In Indiana these cities were Anderson, Bloomington, Evansville, Fort Wayne, Indianapolis, and = 
Bend; in Ohio they were Akron, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dayton, and Toledo. 
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Social Insurance 55 


Other important industrial States reporting substantial increases 
over December in continued claims and benefit disbursements were 
Indiana, Wisconsin, Ohio, and New Jersey. In each of these States 
payments were larger than in January 1941, indicating the nonseasonal 
character of much of their additional unemployment. The increases 
n claims and payments in the North Central, Rocky Mountain, and 
Pacific Coast areas, on the other hand, were primarily seasonal. In 
most of these States disbursements were smaller than in January 1941. 

After the reversal in December of a 6-month downward trend, the 
number of weeks of all types of unemployment compensated rose 
again in January. Weeks compensated totaled 3,600,000, or 41 
percent above December as compared with a corresponding rise last 
year of only 26 percent. Weeks of compensated unemployment were, 
however, 5 percent fewer than in January 1941. More than 90 per- 
cent of all compensated weeks in January were for total unemploy- 
ment as against 89 percent in December; the remainder were for per- 
tial and part-total unemployment. The number of weeks of com- 
pensated partial unemployment, however, continued to increase in 
January, rising nearly one-third above December to 253,600 and re- 
flecting shortened work schedules in many plants under the stress of 
conversion to war production. 

As is usual following the initiation of new benefit years in January, 
the number of claimants receiving first payments increased sharply 
from December to a total of 414,000. The 62-percent rise, however, 
was greater than for the corresponding periods of the past 2 years. 
This was due in part to the higher level of employment throughout 
1941 in seasonal work, resulting in more of the separated workers 
being eligible for unemployment compensation. Claimants receiving 
; the first payment in their benefit year were 17 percent more numerous 
than in January 1941 but were 6 percent fewer than in January 1940. 

Individuals exhausting their rights to further compensation pay- 
ments during their benefit year totaled 131,800 in January, 32 percent 
fewer than last January and 42 percent fewer than in January 1940. 
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TaBLe 1.—Number of Initial and Continued Claims Received in Local Offices, } State, 
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Social Security Board region and State 





Region I: 
Connecticut _ _-_- 


Rhode Island____- 

Vermont_...___- 
Region II: 

New York 
Region III: 

Delaware...._....___. 

New Jersey.......__- 

Pennsylvania._._____ 
Region IV: 


District of Columbia_.- 


Maryland 
irginia 


Region V: 
Kentucky 
Michigan 

Region ee att. 
Tilinois 


Region VII: 


0 ae 


South Carolina-__. 
Temmessee...._____ 
Region VIII: 
Iowa._...__ 
Minnesota..._...___- 
Nebraska_.___. 


North Dakota... 


South Dakota_._____ 

Region IX: 
Arkansas......___. 
K 


Region X: 
Louisiana_.._______ ; 
New Mexico 


Region XII: 
California... _- 
Nevada 
Oregon. ._______. 
Washington.____. 

Territories: 
Alaska.._.....- 5 
Hawaii 


January 1942 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Feb. 23, 1942] 

Initial claims | Continued elai: 

| Percent of change | Percent 

from— | fro 

Number z ——! Number |—— 

Decem- | January Decen 

ber 1941 1941 ber 194) 
21,062,082 | 746.3 /2+411.5| 4,584,016 | +26.7 

— ||: —— — — =| = 
} 

13, 386 —5.4); —9.7 43, 393 +8. ¢ 
3.940} —14.5| —12.9 22, 770 +h 2 
33, 984 —12.8 —18.4 164, 824 —2.0 
2, 553 +31.9 +50. 9 13, 328 — 26. f 
&, 904 +12.0 —6.1 31, 770 +15.7 
1,885 | +23.7| —36.9 . +65. ( 
143, 079 —19.1 —5.2 641, 547 +14. 0 
3,696 | +132.7 —4.7 9,522} +69.9 
63, 246 +18.3 +38. 0 269, 817 +29. 8 
47, 857 +10.3 —4.0 308, 420 +10. 2 
3,047 | +116.7 —18.1 16, 392 +17.2 
7, 436 +4. 6 +41. 2 41, 844 +15.7 
23, 565 | +104.6 +33. 8 82, 825 +26. | 
4, 321 —11.0 44 37, 762 +31.3 
6, 631 +54. 4 —7.4 27, 237 +33. 5 
11, 879 +70.5 | +102. 4 23, 842 +47.9 
95, 925 —50.1 | +202.0 394, 421 +59. 5 
48, 353 +19. 4 +19. 7 238, 959 +59. | 
&3, 359 +15. 4 —5.9 293, 115 +11.0 
31, 307 +79.4 +92. 5 139, 562 +76. 0 
3 15,660 | § —24.0 | § —20.1 82, 774 +35. 4 
12, 242 +97.9 +15. 1 55,535 | +419. 1 
13,63@ | +22.7| +57.8 61, 066 | +26.0 
12,544 | +41.4 +5. 4 83,763 | +18.8 
10, 001 +76. 4 +28, 2 37, 409 +31. 4 
8,926 | +100.4 +48. 3 50, 567 +38. 9 
16, 220 +65. 2 +44. 0 94, 182 +35. 5 
16, 276 +83. 0 —11.2 51,885 | +106. 5 
27, 841 +49. 0 —10.1 102, 015 +70. 4 
7, 298 +54. 9 —1.0 24, 966 +98. 0 
2,588 | +117.8 —12.1 8, 903 +88. 1 
878 —7.7 —3.1 6, 060 +35. 1 

5, 966 +25. 2 —34.4 23, 187 +17.5 
8,110 | +104.7 —8.2 35, 349 +42. 0 
25, 607 +97.6 +20. 0 110, 229 +23. 1 
11, 646 | +145.5 —2.5 34, 462 +40.8 
19, 243 | +103. 7 +57.7 100, 566 +21.2 
2,904 | +149.3 |) +28.1 11,202; +62.4 
26, 200 +33. 8 +.2 105, 260 +15. 0 
3, 848 +40. 4 +-43.9 9, 381 +24.7 
4, 229 +40. 8 —35.9 19, 182 +30. 4 
5, 582 +43. 2 —12.5 21, 156 +73.8 
5,342 | +122.3 —14.8 28, 287 +61. 4 
3, 731 +18. 3 +11.7 18, 103 +26. 0 
2,346 | +1186 | —3.1) 9,024 | +95.3 
107,971 | +331} 48.3) 454,989) +143 
1,515 | +56.7| —18.2 | 6,404 | +31.6 
17,233 | +10.7| 447.3] 48,548 | +107.3 
27, 436 +16.8 —13.0 | 76, 244 +48. 7 
(4) a ie 3,046 | +71.4 
620 | +67.1 | —20.8 2,038 | +27.3 


North Carolina-_------ 


West Virginia --____ = 









































'T. e., certification that the claimant has completed a waiting-period week or a compensable per 


? Excludes Alaska. See footnote 3. 
3 Excludes all claims for partial unemployment. 


4 Data not reported. 
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| aBLE 2.—Weeks Compensated and Benefits Paid, by State, January 1942 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Feb. 23, 1942) 





Security 
region and 


{egion | 
Connecticut 
Maine 


Massachusetts... 
New Hampshire - - 


Rhode Island 
Vermont 
Region LI: 
New York 
Region III: 
Delaware 
New Jersey - - 
Pennsy lv ania 
Kegion iv 
District of Colum- | 
bia an * 
Maryland : 
North Carolina 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
Region V 
Kentucky 
Michigan 
Ohio 
Region VI: 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Wisconsin 
Region VII: 
Alabama. . 
Florida 
Georgia 
Mississippi 


| All unemploy- Total unem- 


} 
| 
--| 
} 
| 


} 


South Carolina. -- 


lennessee 
Region VIII: 
lowa_.. 
Minnesota. 
Nebraska. -. 


North Dakota. __- 


South Dakota_- 

Region IX: 
Arkansas _ . 
Kansas_ 
Missouri_.- 
Oklahoma 

Region X: 
Louisiana__. 
New Mexico 
Te xas . 
Region XI: 
Arizona. 
Colorado 
Idaho 


Wy oming_. 

Region XII 
California 
Nevada 
Oregon 

_. Washington. - 

Te erritories: 
Alaska 
Hawaii 


Weeks compensated 


| 


Benefits paid! 





ment 


ployment 





Num- 
ber | 


Per- 
cent of 
change 


| from 


De- 


| cem- 


| 497, 827| 


7, 651 
225, 424 
190, 242! 
} 


11, 229 
36, 522) 
66, 972 
30, 017 
24, 716 


38, 938 
373, 392 
167, 384 


262, 616 
110, 274 
60, 075 


35, 882 
54, 678 
58, 126 
26, 625) 
29, 732 

73, 120) 





24, 957) 
65, 096 
15, 219) 
5, 847 
4, 956) 


19, 523 
26, 249 
71, 325 
25, 892 


73, 135 
7, 499 
63, 462 


7, 760) 
14, 400 
13, 259, 
16, 659 
15, 427 


—3.5 
+15. : 
+24. 6 
+28. 
+41. 


+50. 
+185. 
+61. 


+21.7 
+71.8 
+63. 7 


| 
| 








—¥Y. 5 


+35. 
+29. 


+25. 6) 


+23. 3 
+55. 


+65. 
+31: 
+58. 


|+-159. § 


+60. 


+18. 
+36. 7 
+12. 


Lor 
+27 - 


+19. 
+35. 
+18. 


+17. 
+35. 
+144. : 
+44. ; 
+21. 


-- 
4. 


+43. 5 
+30. 3 
+29. 1 


Lan 


+85. 9) 
+10. 6! 


3 3, 206, 237 


| 
a 
| Per- 
| cent 
jof all 


| 


————_4 


$0. 21661, 


26, 731| 84.4 
16, 116| 79.8 
128,791) 90.8) 1, 
9, 026! 76. 1| 
25, 508) 91. 2) 
3, 923! 92. 7| 





497, 827| 100. 0} 

6, 346 82.9] 
176, 122) 78. 1 
190, a 


10, 782| 9 
27, 901) 
60, 478) 
28, 030 
15, 259 


- 


“Se Oe 


34, 084 
356, 775 
149, 884 
207, 119) 


96, 909) 
52, 091) 


sco oon 


34, 199) 
49, 506) 
55, 453 
24, 628 
27, 690| 
68, 933) 

| 


22, 210 
57, 526 
13, 833) 
5, 265) 
4, 677 


18, 479 
23, 702) 
61, 0R2| 
23, » O00 
68, 261) 
7, 152) 
55, 848 


7, 467 
13, 464 
12, 690 


POR S Crore or 


gues ESSERE 


SEBS BES 
NaN OFS NAWs! 


4, 482| 89.7 i 


332, 547| 85.8) 5, 
4,631| 93.5 

14, 938) 87.8 
40, 388| 86.8 


1, 875| 97.3 
1089! 75.8 


Amount ? 


055, 689 


, 982, 437 


, 920, 674 


, 354, 889 


333, 340 
142, 363 
464, 900 
94, 492 
304, 705) 
40, 977| 





66, 313 


2, 619, 988 
2, 123, 777} 


| 


139, 130, 
i 386} 

, 520) 
4 O88 | 
290, 713 
307, 103 


269, 357 





672, ap 
280, 124) 
551, 452 
488, 706) 
214, 182 
236, 913 
638, 052) 
a 37 75| 

5, 596) 
156 914! 
59, 703 
43, 316) 


130, 738) 
267, 914) 
747, 458) 
289, 566) 


695, 669 
71, 525| 
514, 542! 


91,115 
150, 247 
165, 474 
189, 067 
211, 894 

68, 854) 


428, 730 

57, 030 
227, 062 
597, 204 


27, 881 
12, 458 


Per- 
cent of 
change} 

from 

De- 

cem- 

ber 

1941 








wNon~I& 


o 


— 1G 
Owes 


+80. { 
+72 
—1L: 
+36. 4| 
+33. ; 
+23. 9| 
+30. 
+56. : 


+76. 6) 
+34. 
+68. 
+161. 
+-63. 


+16. 
+42. 
+19. 
+29 


+14. 
+36. 
+20. 


+17. 
+38. 
+160. 
+48. 
+27. 
+86. 


WAIWSSCOH NEO NNHOS 


447.4 


+85. 7 
+36. 8 


Type of unemployment 


Total 


Partial 


and 


part- 
total 3 


Partial 
only 4 


514, 52082, 528, 79881, 761, 344 


300, 756 
117, 867 
391, 351) 
80, 781 
291, 744 
39, 167 


} 
5, 982, 437) 


5S, 829] 
2, 263, 441 
2, 123, 777 


fae 


133, 
343, 748) 
410, 091) 
242, 986 
159, 494 


660 


267, 
5, 186, 
, 811, 


077 
430 
466 





, $42, 295) 
, 264, 927 
608, 764 


270, 
519, 
471, 
202, 
226, 


611, 


689 
267 
881| 
649) 
‘ 772| 


rx 


222, 069) 
699, 602) 
145, 947 
55, 052 
41, 611| 

| 


124, 887) 
249, 697| 
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88, 585 
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160, 701) 
189, 067 
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27, 282 
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24, 496) 
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23, 561) 
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63, 577) 
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31, 763 
17, 220 
11, 208 
10, 108) 
26, 280) 
} 

15, 986) 
65, 994! 
10, 940 
4, 651 

1, 686) 


5, 851) 
18, 217) 
56, 187) 
20, 950) 


36, 282 
2,711 
37,7 75 


2, 530) 
7, 554! 
4, 762 
(3) | 
12, 582! 
4, 950) 


521, 494 
2, 550 
17, 309 
60, 267 


599 
1, 486 


31, 968 
18, 672 
67, 258 
13, 397 
(*) 

1, 178 


6, 760 
352, 600 
(*) 


1, 036 
59, 723 
23, 561 

6, 224 
56, 006 


11, 681 
100, 711 
78, 866) 


2381, 224 
56, 877 
44, 705 


2, 107 
9, 8Y1 
12, 674 
7, 647 
5, 782 
12, 822 


3, 859 
35, 217 
5, 781 
2, 130 
1, 686 


3, 328 

8, 228 

48, 910 
673 


] 4. 651 
815 
2, 386 


93 

3, 321 
(*) 
(3) 

3, 181 
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318, 111 
962 

7, 896 
34, 505 


0 
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' Not adjusted for soourned and voided benefit checks. 


' Includes supplemental! 
Benefits for partial an 
York, and Pennsylvania. 


‘ Excludes Idaho and Rhode Island: data not reported. 
44979242 __9 


ayments, not classified by type of unemployment. ; 
part-total unemployment are not provided by State law in Montana, New 





Employment Services 
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PLACEMENT WORK OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMEN’ 
SERVICES, JANUARY 1942! 


THE usual seasonal decline in placements? took place from Decem| 
1941 to January 1942 but was somewhat sharper than that for th, 
corresponding period a year previous—11 percent as compared wit}, 
2 percent. Declines occurred in the number of jobs filled in | 
agricultural and nonagricultural pursuits. Agricultural placement: 
were almost a third less than in December, whereas nonagricult 
placements totaled one-tenth less. 

Jobs filled by public employment offices in January 1942 \ 

4 percent below the same month of 1941, owing to sharply reduc 
agricultural placements. The number of nonagricultural jobs filled 
was 7 percent above January 1941, while the number of placements 0! 
farm workers was 58 percent below. 

Nonagricultural placements declined from December in 37 ju 
dictions. Curtailment among nonessential industries, as well 
seasonal factors, caused a temporary slackening in the demand 
industrial workers in many areas. The impetus of holiday tr: 
which had served to raise December placements, also was absent 
January. As a group, however, 12 important war-production Stat 
reported a decline of only 6 percent in the number of nonagricultu 
jobs filled as against 12 percent for the rest of the Nation. In seve 
States* most or a large part of the drop in January placements \ 
due to the smaller volume of agricultural jobs filled. 

More nonagricultural placements were made in January than 
the previous January in 35 States. The growing volume of \ 
production activity appears to be responsible for these increases 1) 
number of States which in January 1941 had not experienced 
stimulation of the defense boom. On the other hand, the absenc: 
large-scale construction activity, such as was in progress last Januar 


Prepared by Reports and Analysis Division, Bureau of Employment Security, Social Security B 

? Beginning with January 1942 the differentiation between complete and supplementary placem« 
eliminated and figures of placements made by public employment offices will represent the combina 
these two types of placements. 

* California, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, New ‘ 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. 

‘ Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Minnesota, Montana, New Mexico, and South Dakota 
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ints for most of the decrease in placements in some areas, especi- 
the Southern States. 

Continuing the rise begun in‘November, the active file of individuals 
seeking work increased 480,700, or 11 percent, over December to 
1.900,000. This was the highest level for the active file since July 

It was, however, 200,100 (4 percent) smaller than at the end 
of January 1941. 

Only 5 States reported a smaller active file at the end of January 
than at the end of the preceding month. Compared to January 1941, 
however, the file was smaller in 36 States. Decreases ranging from 
10 to 33 percent occurred in all of the New England States except 
Rhode Island and in most of the Middle Atlantic, North Central, and 
Pacific Coast States. In Michigan, on the other hand, the active 
file rose 62,400 or two-fifths above the previous month and 79,000 or 
nearly three-fifths above January 1941. 

Although the active file of men registered for work with public 
employment offices rose 12 percent, or 377,000, from December to 
3,500,000 in January, it was still 8 percent smaller than at the end of 
January 1941. The file of women, on the other hand, rose only 8 
percent, or 103,000, above December to 1,400,000 and was 6 percent 
larger than at the end of last January. 
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Summary of Placement Activities, by State, January 1942 
[Corrected to Feb. 23, 1942] 





Total placements, January 
1942 





Social Security Board region and 


Percent of change 


tate from— 


Number —-—— ————--—— 


Decem- 


ber 1941 ary 1941 


Janu- 








aE eee | 438, 445) —11. 1 
Region I: 
Connecticut. 8, 7 +6.4 
Maine. _._-- 3, 522 —8.0 
Massachusetts - : | 8,599 —L4 
New Hampshire _-_--_-- 1, 988 —8.5 
Rhode Island - . 2,488 | +33.8 
Vermont-_---_--. 759 —34.8 
Region II: 
New York 46, 212 —6.1 
Region III: 
Delaware - ----- 1,425 | —13.9 
New Jersey - ------ 15, 114 +3.3 
Pennsylvania. -- 20, 483 —7.4 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia 6, 059 +7.2 
Maryland... , 5, 967 +7.6 | 
North Caroiina. -. 13,182 | +413.7 
Virginia... r . 7, 141 —.8 
West Virginia. 2,686 ' —19.9 
Region V: 
Kentucky-..--- 3, 361 —27.2 
Michigan - - ----- 11, 393 —14.3 
OD ea ; 20,671; -—5.3 
Region VI: 
RSE 18,428 | —16.0 
es 10,473 | —16.6 
Wisconsin-_--- --- 8, 160 +3.1 
Region VII: 
Alabama... ------- 5, 214 +8.4 
EE 6, 290 —17.7 
Georgia - __...-. 5, 995 —3.4 
Mississippi. _. 4,287; +2.2 
South Carolina--- 5,220 | +242 
Tennessee .. 6,295 | —46.7 
Region VIII: 
ras 5, 890 | —40.6 
Minnesota. - 5, 323 —6.4 
Nebraska _.--. . 2,228; —149 
North Dakota_ 1,527 | —32.0 
South Dakota_. 804 ' —49.0 
Region IX: 
Arkansas...._- 10, 803 —9.8 
| 8, 883 —2.0 
Missouri... .......--- | 11,540 | —40.0 
Oklahoma..._-- 4,649 | —42.8 
Region X: 
Louisiana. | 7,086 +22. 9 
New Mexico 1,097 | —71.0 
Texas___-. 49, 866 +2.3 
Region XI: 
Arizona.__.. 4,992 | -—34.4 
Colorado... 2, 780 —24.8 
eee 1,383 | —~28.4 
Montana.... 1,239, —19.3 
Soe 2, 283 —15.2 
W yoming__. 527 —38. 2 
Region XII: 
California. .__. 46,004 | —10.0 
ee 1, 521 —2.8 
Oregon... _. " 7, 711 —44.5 
Washington__- 8,110; —12.8 
Territories: 
Alaska... 2 687 | —21.8 
PE Sb. Cece htbea 1,123 —14.9 
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Active file as of Jan 








Total mas see — 
applica- 
tions Percent o! 
received, | fron 
J “Daa” Number —— 
Dec. 31, 
1941 
_ 1,956, 351 | 4, 893,333 | +10.9 
30, 697 | 47,138 | +223 
| 11, 390 24,282; +6.9 
61, 035 152,913 | +148 
6, 813 12,754) 43.5 
13, 492 32,566 |  +8.8 
3, 412 8, 557 +6. 2 
227, 345 493,606 | +120 
4, 894 | 8.874) +4347 
73,960 | 186,381 | +11.3 
129,510 | 286,843 | +129 
13,208| 21,172) +7.1 
31, 029 | 40,500 | +29.4 
39, 259 83, 269 —9.2 
| 27,338) 42081) —3.5 
18, 604 | 53, 863 +8. 2 
26, 188 | 79, 087 +9.7 
| 108,078} 214,835) +41.0 
| 111,605 | 206,250 | 416.7 
107, 865 | 242, 186 | +10. 2 
55,318 | 259, 700 +6.6 
35, 426 94, 654 | +17.4 
28, 323 87, 946 49.9 
25, 194 90, 795 +1,.6 
33, 821 99,651 | +13.3 
| 3,378 | 74,895) 8.6 
16, 684 | 60, 495 | +.9 
24, 365 141, 004 | +42 
25, 903 66,725 | +21.6 
41, 210 107,626 | +242 
12, 912 43,286 | +6.7 
6, 156 21, 663 —4.2 
6, 093 20,833 | +10.3 
} 
33, 042 85, 608 | —.§ 
28, 691 62,375 | +11.3 
75, 067 ’ | +15.8 
28, 564 94, 458 +18 
| =: 97, 585 121,013} 41.7 
5, 032 26,337 | +12.2 
89, 586 281, 797 +-.7 
7, 884 24,189 +19.2 
13, 231 54, 057 +9.0 
4, 997 21, 952 +7.2 
7, 421 13,112 +12.4 
11, 221 18,121 | +15.6 
2, 927 7, 7 +26.7 
174, 948 355,504) +16.5 
3, 341 4,098 | +128 
19, 628 31,017! +7.8 
37, 958 | 59,606 | +31.3 
1, 499 | 1,065 | +28.6 
3, 134 3, 795 +.1 





! Based on comparable data; excludes Idaho, 
? Data not comparable, 
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Housing Conditions 


HOUSING FOR LOW-INCOME WORKERS IN NEW 
YORK CITY, 1941! 


DURING 1941, the New York City Housing Authority, with the aid 
of Federal and city funds, provided 2,943 additional families with 
low-rent, modern, sanitary housing in four new projects: East River 
Houses, Manhattan; Kingsborough Houses, Brooklyn; Clason Point 
Gardens, Bronx; and Wallabout Houses, Brooklyn (a defense housing 
project near the Navy Yard). 

East River Houses, fronting on the newly developed East River 
Drive between 102d and 105th Streets, Manhattan, provides apart- 
ments for 1,170 families. It is the first of the New York City Hous- 
ing Authority projects to consist of buildings of varied height, some 
buildings rising to 11 stories, and tt is also the first project to have a 
graded-rent system, by which rents vary with location and desir- 
ability of apartments, making it possible to house a wider range of 
low-income families. Kingsborough Houses, consisting of 1,166 
apartments in the Bedford-Stuyvesant area of Brooklyn, and Clason 
Point Gardens with 400 apartments, in the eastern part of the 
Bronx, also have graded rents. Clason Point Gardens is the Author- 
ity’s first project of 2-story row houses. Wallabout Houses, con- 
sisting of 207 apartments, whose 13 stories rise above the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, is the first public defense housing project in New York 
City, and is occupied by families of enlisted men of the Navy and 
Marine Corps. Thus, the Authority has introduced in 1941 a new 
design, a new rental plan, and a new character of occupancy. 

Wallabout Houses and Kingsborough Houses are on sites formerly 
occupied by definitely substandard residential buildings, and in- 
volved the elimination of 700 dwelling units. East River Houses 
involved the demolition of a blighted commercial site, with scattered 
residential buildings of substandard character. Clason Point Gar- 
dens was built on vacant land. 

The Authority now operates 12 completed projects, with a total 
occupancy of 13,180 low-income families. Naturally, many human 
problems arise in the relations of the Authority with such a large 


From the Eighth Annual Report, New York City Housing Authority, 1941, New York, 1942. 
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group of tenants. These problems, it is stated, have been har 


with patience and tact by the managers of the projects and with s» js 
faction to the tenants. 


Costs and Revenues 


The projects were developed at a total cost of approximately $x - 
202,000, averaging $5,175 per dwelling unit. 

The average total cost per dwelling unit of the five projects . 
pleted in 1939 and 1940, consisting of 7,915 dwelling units, 
$4,562; the average cost per dwelling unit, exclusive of site costs }y 
including all other items, amounted to $3,641. The corresponding 
figures for the four projects completed in 1941 are $4,559 and $3,422. 
respectively, and for the defense housing project alone are $4,338: 
and $3,318,’ respectively. Thus, the 1941 construction costs wer 
$219 lower per unit than the average for the five previous projects 

The annual rent roll for the 11 public housing projects (not includ- 
ing Wallabout Houses) amounts to $3,882,359. Revenue from | 
ants of these projects covers total operating costs, including reserves 
for repair, maintenance, and replacement; reserves for vacancy and 
collection losses, and payments of $105,000 to the city in lieu of taxes: 
and yields a balance of about $867,000 to apply to rent payments to 

the United States Housing Authority and debt service requirements. 
' During 1941, the Authority was able to pay off the entire mortgace 
on First Houses by the use of surplus operating revenues derived from 
this project and of subsidies derived through the city occupancy tax, 
which because of the emergency could not be used otherwise. Ti 
aggregate interest saving through the prepayment of this debt 
amounted to $164,422. 


New and Planned Construction 


The past year saw the start of construction of Fort Greene Houses, 
in Brooklyn near the Navy Yard, the first State-aided project and thie 
largest public housing project thus far in this country; it will hous: 
approximately 13,000 people. The prior needs of the national defens 
program have retarded construction of this project, but by the end o! 
the year foundations had been completed and superstructure had bee: 
started. It is expected that the first units will be ready for occupanc) 
in the summer of 1942. 

During the past year, sites were cleared for Chelsea and Amsterdaii 
Houses, on the West Side of Manhattan, which are to be operated 


? These are estimates; actual costs have not yet been determined. 
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with the aid of city subsidies. Actual construction of these projects 
had to be postponed because priority for materials could not be ob- 
tained, but plans have been completed so that construction may be 
started as soon as deliveries of materials can be assured. 

our new projects have been approved for construction: Edwin 
\Markham Houses, Staten Island’s first public housing development; 
Lillian Wald Houses and Jacob Riis Houses on the lower East Side of 
\Maahattan; and Brownsville Houses in Brooklyn. At the close of 
the year, assurance of priorities was given on Edwin Markham 
Houses, making it possible to schedule first occupancy for July 1, 
1942. These four projects will bring the Authority’s housing pro- 
cram to a total of 19 projects housing about 23,300 families. 

Realizing that the post-war period will demand a large amount of 
new work, the Authority, whenever assured of financial aid, is pro- 
ceeding with the assemblage of land and the completion of plans and 
specifications for new projects. The Authority will thus be in a 
position to proceed with the work immediately when the war is over 
and construction work greatly needed. 

The Authority has definite plans for further construction in antic- 
ipation of funds to be made available by the State. 

Plans are also being developed involving general neighborhood re- 
habilitation which would encompass not only low-rent public housing, 
but also medium-rent, as well as privately financed housing. 


Demolition Activities 


During 1941, the Authority continued its demolition program, as- 
sisted by a Work Projects Administration project; 2,736 substandard 
dwelling units were demolished throughout the city, in addition to 
the 3,263 substandard dwelling units razed on the sites of new projects. 
Since the inception of the demolition program in 1935, 33,229 units 
were demolished throughout the city, in addition to the 8,882 sub- 
standard dwelling units eliminated on the sites of low-rent housing 
projects. 

The Authority continued its rehousing service to assist low-income 
families obliged to move because of the Authority’s demolition pro- 
gram and for other causes such as fires, closings by the city depart- 
ment of housing and buildings, and clearance for other city improve- 
ments. During the year, 6,262 families were helped to find new 
living quarters within their means, bringing to 79,414 the total 
number of families rehoused in privately owned buildings since the 
start of this service. 
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LOW-COST HOUSING FOR WORKERS IN COLOM3)\4. T! 


1942? aval 
of tr’ 
THE Government of Colombia has authorized a fund of 3,00: \,009 I pect: 


pesos * to be lent to municipalities for the purpose of enabling hem [ihe i 
to erect low-cost dwellings for workers, and has fixed the gevery) HB Cath 
regulations governing the assignment of such dwellings, by de ress I e)ffic 
Nos. 380 and 381 of February 12, 1942. The war situation is said t) & ilk 
have made difficult the importation in sufficient quantities of foreigy IJ ponte 
materials indispensable for large construction, thus bringing aboyt J pent 
unemployment in the construction industry in the large cities. [t j: 
believed that the most effective means of relieving this unemploy ie! 


situation, while at the same time improving living conditions throvich- 


out the country, is to increase the construction, for low-income persons In 
of living quarters which will require the employment of a minimum of dwel 
foreign material. chas 

The money is to be raised by an internal bond issue of 7,000,000) Reo 
pesos to provide for the low-cost housing and other purposes, including othe 
development of cooperatives. The bonds are to bear 4 percent interest 
annually and are to be sold at the best market price. Under certair Fins 
conditions business enterprises (including housing cooperatives) may |” be 


invest part of their legal reserve in these bonds. cone 


pers 
Terms of Loans to Municipalities 7 












The Ministry of Finance and Public Credit is empowered to authior- 
ize loans to municipalities for the construcion of living quarters fo 
low-income families; such loans are not to exceed 100,000 pesos fo 
each 10,000 urban inhabitants of the municipality, based on the census 
of 1938. The loans are to bear 3 percent interest, and are to be mad: 
under the terms agreed upon in each case between the municipalit 
and the Ministry of Finance and Public Credit. These loan contracts 
require only the approval of the President of the Republic and his 
Cabinet. The municipality obligates itself to use the funds for not)- 
ing else than the construction of low-cost dwellings, to install and main- 
tain in the housing development specified social and community 
services, to allot and administer the housing units according to specifi 
regulations, and to carry out its finances and its building projects 
under the supervision of the National Government. The municipality 
is authorized to apply to the amortization of the loan the percentage 
of its revenue which, under present standards, it must invest in ‘h 
construction of living quarters for workers. 





' Data are from report of Spruille Braden, United States Ambassador to Colombia; Memoria de Hac‘ 
1941, Bogoté, |Ministerio de Hacienda], 1941, pp. 199-211, and Boletin de] Departamento Nacional de! 
bajo (Bogot&), January-March 1940, pp. 142-145. 

? Nominal exchange rate of Colombian peso, February 1942=abont 57 cents, 
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These model living quarters must be constructed within the area 
available for urbanization and must be provided with adequate means 
of transportation and communication and also with sewage, water, and 
electric-light service. Services which the municipality must furnish 
the inhabitants of the housing development include a chapel for the 
Catholic faith if necessary because of distance from the nearest church, 
sufficient primary schools, public day nurseries and playgrounds, free 
milk dispensaries, female social inspectors, recreation grounds, cultural 
center and workers’ restaurant, a market place if the size of the develop- 
ment justifies it, and police inspection if necessary. 


000 
hem 
eral 
rees 
d to 
elgn 
Out 
t is 
rent Selection of Tenants and Purchasers 
eh In the distribution of the living quarters, up to 50 percent of the 


dwellings are to be allotted for the personnel of the companies pur- 
chasing national bonds used to finance this construction; up to 25 
percent for the personnel of the municipal offices; and the remainder for 
other families. The exact percentages of distribution will be fixed 
in a contract between the borrowing municipality and the Ministry of 
Finance and Public Credit before the allotment of. the living quarters 
isbegun. Enterprises which purchase the bonds issued to finance this 
construction may require the municipality to reserve for their qualified 
personnel a number of houses equal in value to the bonds they pur- 
chase, so long as they have not diverted such bonds to other uses. 
Until the dwellings are sold they are to be rented by the municipali- 
ties to salaried and wage-earning employees earning less than 100 
pesos monthly (or, if the renters have 2 or more minor dependent 
children, less than 160 pesos per month), at an annual rate not greater 
than 4 percent of the value of the house, plus 1 percent for expense 
of upkeep. 

Certain specified banking institutions are authorized to sell to 
their workers special tickets (cédulas) of small denomination bearing 
interest equal to that given for savings deposits, for the purpose of 
enabling these workers to purchase bonds toward home ownership. 
Holders of these tickets will be given preference as renters when they 
have bought these tickets to a value of not less than 5 percent of the 
value of the dwelling. 

In addition to the salary qualification, there is also, in case of 
persons to whom dwellings are sold, a maximum property limitation 
of 2,000 pesos. Purchasers must be Colombians by birth. Preference 
is to be given to the families with the larger numbers of minor children. 


Terms of Purchase 
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The down payment shall amount to 10 percent of the value of the 
house, in cash or in the 4-percent bonds of internal issue, taken at 
their nominal value. The municipality may also use the same bonds, 
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at their nominal value, to cover to an equal extent its loan from t}, 
National Government. The remainder of the purchase price is jo }, 
amortized over 20 years, with payment of 3 percent interest and | 
percent for upkeep. The debt is to be secured by a mortgage o1) th, 
house, and such service compensation as a salaried or wage-earning 
employee has to his credit * may also be pledged. Such compressa. 
tion, when due, may be paid in bonds of the 4-percent internal issy, strul 
which will be accepted by the municipality at their nominal value ani 
applied on the debt. For additional security, the municipality yw; 
take out life insurance on uninsured purchasers of the houses, thp 
premiums to be paid in equal parts by the municipality and the 
purchaser. 

Except for the collection of the amount due on the purchase of 
the dwelling, the property is not attachable while it remains in the 
hands of the beneficiaries. While anything remains unpaid ov the 
dwelling house, transfer may not be made without the approval of 
the municipal deputy. 

Employers may advance to their personnel, from the service com- 
pensation based upon service, the amount of the down payment and 
any additional amount agreed upon toward the payment of the debt 





Housing in Buenaventura 


For the purpose of clearing up unsenitary housing conditions in 
Buenaventura, the Government is authorized to advance funds to the 
State. For each mode] housing project completed, a section of sub- 
standard housing is to be destroyed. The Government will regulat 
the form of housing allotment to the present iohabitants of the port 
of Buenaventura. 


Rural Housing 


A poor family in a rural district, occupying a bare tract of land of 
not to exceed 50 hectares * may receive a loan for construction of « 
dwelling, giving a mortgage to the Institute of Territorial Credit on 
the living quarters and all or part of the land. The family must also 
agree to cultivate the land economically for at least 5 years. Th: 
maximum loan in such cases is 800 pesos, except when the family has 
more than 4 dependent minor children living with it; additional aid 
may be granted at the rate of 100 pesos for each such child, up to 
limit of 1,200 pesos. 





3 Such compensation is earned through ycars of service and is used to cover unemployment compens 
death claims, indemnity for dismissal, etc. 
4 Hectare =2.471 acres. 
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('p to June 30, 1941, the Institute of Territorial Credit had made 
431 loans in 80 municipalities, for a total of 314,281 pesos. With 
‘hese loans 190 houses had been constructed, at a cost of 144,531 
pesos ; 141, to cost 100,350 pesos, were under construction; and 100, 
at an estimated cost of 69,400 pesos, were awaiting construction. 
One year previously, at the end of June 1940, loans for the con- 


struction of houses had been made in only 30 municipalities, for a 
total of 133,659 pesos. 
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TAXATION OF CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVES, 1° 10 


By Fiorence E. Parker and Tess Zoracu, Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Summary 


THE Bureau of Labor Statistics has recently completed a study o/ th, 
legal basis of taxation of cooperatives and other corporations and of *}. 
actual taxes paid by a representative sample of consumers’ cooperative 
associations for 1940. This study indicates that, in terms of annual 
business, the total tax bill of cooperative retail associations formed 
3.08 percent of sales for the food stores, 2.17 percent for the general 
stores, and 2.24 percent for the associations handling petroleum prod- 
ucts. Among the whole group of consumers’ cooperatives, an amount 
equal to 0.22 percent of the total sales went for Federal income taxes 
(including capital-stock tax), and 0.07 percent for State income taxes 
State and local taxes on real estate and personal property amounted 
to 0.44 percent of sales. 

A study made by Dun & Bradstreet of taxes paid by private re- 
tailers for 1938 provides some comparative data, although changes, 
mainly in the form of increases in taxation rates and altered business 
conditions, may-have taken place in the interval between that year and 
1940. The private, independent merchants operating grocery stores 
paid total taxes for 1938 amounting to 1.27 percent of their total sales: 
cooperative grocery stores paid 2.93 percent in 1940. Total taxes o/ 
private grocery and meat stores amounted to 1.52 percent, and thos: 
of cooperatives to 3.16 percent. Corresponding figures for countr 
general stores were 2.07 and 2.17 percent, and for gasoline filling 
stations 1.48 and 2.24 percent. The greatest differences between tli 
private and cooperative tax payments lay in the sales and excise taxes, 
undoubtedly the result of new or increased taxes between 1938 and 
1940. However, because of their larger paid-labor force, cooperativ: 
associations of all four types paid roughly twice as much for social- 
security contributions as did the private, independent retailers 
License payments were also consistently, though only slightly, higlier 
A greater payment (in relation to sales) was made for Federal incom 
tax by cooperative grocery stores than by private ones (0.21 as com- 
pared with 0.13 percent), and by cooperative grocery and meat stores 
(0.41 as compared with 0.11 percent). The reverse was true in (!i 
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use .{ general stores (0.17 and 0.30 percent) and of gasoline stations 
0.2) and 0.26 percent). 

There are few instances in which cooperatives are treated differently 
from private business, as regards State corporation taxes, and these 
relate only to two levies—income and chain-store taxes. In four 
States cooperatives are expressly exempted from the chain-store taxes. 

Farmers’ cooperatives are exempted from Federal income tax 
and in @ majority of cases from State income tax. The same exemp- 
tion is not accorded to consumers’ cooperatives of nonfarmer member- 
ship. Six States give consumers’ cooperatives preferred status on 
income tax, because of their cooperative character, but three of these 
Kentucky, Massachusetts, and Tennessee) only if they are on a non- 
profit basis. Of the other three States, consumers’ cooperatives are 
exempt from all State income tax in Wisconsin; from tax on net 
income from members’ trade, in California; and from allocations to 
reserves, if on a patronage basis, in North Dakota. 

Cooperatives are required to pay income tax on interest paid to 
members on their share holdings, and cannot claim exemption for this 
as being “interest on indebtedness.”’ 

The main advantage enjoyed by cooperatives, as regards income 
tax, is that that part of earnings returned to the purchasers in patron- 
age refunds is not taxed. The theory underlying this general ruling 
is that such returns represent an overcharge advanced by the patrons, 
which is being returned to them. Further, a Federal court decision 
involving a private business indicates the probability that any private 
enterprise which obligated itself to a similar profit-sharing plan would 
be treated on an equivalent basis. 


Taxes Actually Paid by Cooperatives 


THE REPORTING ASSOCIATIONS 


In planning the study, a selection of cooperative associations was 
made which, it was thought, would be representative of all parts of the 
country, of rural and urban location, of large, medium, and small 
associations, and of associations in various lines of business. The 
greater stress was laid upon obtaining information from consumers’ 
cooperatives ; however, for purposes of comparison a sample of farmers’ 
organizations, selected on the same basis as above, was also circu- 
larized. 

Reports were obtained from associations in 29 States,' which in- 
cluded most of the States that are important in the cooperative 
movement. 





\rizona, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Idaho, Lilinois, lowa, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Uregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, ‘lexas, Washington, West Virginia, 
and Wisconsin. 
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The reporting retail associations ranged in membership from 3, 
members to 13,100. Their sales for 1940 ranged from $15,652 ,, 
$1,239,609. Nine percent of the group had a net loss on their operg. 
tions for 1940; among the others, net earnings ranged from $2] 
$78,534. About 73 percent paid patronage refunds to the members oy 
the 1940 business, and 71 percent paid interest on share capital 

Reports were received from several wholesale cooperatives, but they 
were too few in number to warrant computation. . 


KINDS OF TAXES PAID 


By far the largest part of the tax payments are those paid to Stat, 
authorities (table 1). For cooperative food stores, State taxes forme 
47.1 percent of the total; for general stores, 50.2 percent; and fo, 
gasoline service stations, 42.2 percent. State and local taxes togethe, 
accounted for 68.2, 73.5, and 68.5 percent, respectively. Federal 
taxes took 31.3, 26.5, and 31.5 percent, of which about half went fo; 
social security. 

As already noted, farmers’ cooperatives which meet the require- 
ments of the Federal Revenue Acts are exempt from income an 
capital-stock taxes and generally from the State income taxes. Thes 
exemptions result in a considerably different distribution of tax pay- 
ments for these associations as compared with the consumers 
associations. 

The taxes absorbing the largest proportion of total tax payments 
were, in order, social-security taxes for old-age insurance and unem- 
ployment compensation, property taxes, and income taxes. Thy 
amount of unemployment-compensation tax depends to a considerable 
extent on the size of the association; employers of fewer than 8 workers 
are exempt from this payment. Thus, none of the smaller cooperatives 
were required to pay this tax. Nevertheless, the social-security taxes 
formed 35.8 percent of the total tax payments for consumers’ cooper- 
ative food stores, 38.6 percent for general cooperative stores, and 37.5 
percent for gasoline service stations. 

Property taxes took 22.2 percent of the taxes paid by the cooperative 
food stores, 34.8 percent of those of the general stores, and 34.7 per- 
cent of those of the gasoline service stations. Nearly all of the asso- 
ciations paid personal property taxes. Seventy-four percent of th 
food stores, 94 percent of the general stores, and 91 percent of tli 
petroleum associations owned real estate and therefore paid this typ 
of tax. 


? It should be noted in this connection, however, that some associations have adopted a policy of p 
no interest on members’ share capital. ‘his is more likely to be true of associations in which the men 
holdings are of about the same amount per member, in which case the capital is regarded simply 2 
member's contribution to the welfare of the association. 
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Siate and local license fees accounted for 5.5 percent of the taxes 


paid by the food stores, 7.9 percent of those of the general stores, and 
78 percent of those of the gasoline stations. 


Taste 1.—Percentage Distribution of Taxes Paid by Cooperative Associations in 1940 





— 


Percentage distribution of tax payments ! 


. , —_ ‘armers’ associa- 
Consumers’ associations Farm ao a 


Kind of tax 


| General 
Food General | Gasoline farm- Gasoline 


| stores | stores stations | supply | stations 
| stores 
Federal tazes 

General corporation taxes: 

Capital stock -- -- ae ‘te Simian . 1.0 1.4 1.3 

Ss a SS Se ae 15.2 10. 6 13.4 
Social security: 

Old-age insurance _ _- ‘ 9.5 10.9 14.3 24.0 9.8 

Unemployment compensation. ——— 2.7 2.8 2.5 5.5 1.8 
Sales and excise taxes !______-_- - 2.9 8 

State tares 

General corporation taxes: 

Capital stock ............- r 4 1,2 6 2.8 

Income... -.---- tiptiteten tas aneconee ae 2.4 1.3 1.9 be 

Licenses (commodities and facilities)._._._________| 2.5 7.7 3.8 7.7 

Other . eae 12 ONL EEE LELEA ROLES 5 1.6 i .2 2.3 
Retail sales taxes------- P ; es 9.9 my 
Social security: Unemployment compensation __- 23. 6 24.9 20. 7 47.7 16.7 
i. . aaa . SES th at 5.2 12.3 8.5 6.0 11.9 
1 Se ok REET. ED ye ES ee 2.6 1.8 2.7 9.¢ 

City, county, or town tares 

General corporation taxes: - 

Licenses (commodities and facilities)_....._____- 3.0 8 1 “% 1.5 

Other_ _... iw RS : a pn, Paes 
Property taxes__..__ __- : 17.0 22.5 26. 2 12.7 35.9 
OGRE. 2. wiene. , te ine 1.0 

EL, Joona cncns : Sees oe 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 





Does not include sales taxes imposed directly on the purchaser. 
? Less than 0.05 percent. 


These data represent taxes paid in 1940, except in the case of 
Federal and State income taxes. Although these income taxes were 
paid in 1941, they represent taxes on the earnings of the 1940 business 
and have therefore been compared with the 1940 sales, as in the case 
of the other taxes. 

Sales and excise taxes shown in the tables include levies paid by the 
association on commodities bought for its own use as well as taxes 
collected from the purchaser at the time of sale. No State gasoline 
taxes were included, as they are generally imposed directly on the 
consumer and added to the price at time of sale. 


TAXES IN TERMS OF SALES 


As is shown in table 2, for the calendar year 1940 the taxes paid by 
consumers’ cooperative retail associations of all types formed 2.28 


percent of their total sales. This figure includes data not only for the 
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three types of associations shown separately in the table but al-o {, 
several other types of associations (creameries, eating places. et, 
too few in number to warrant separate presentation. Food <ton. 
paid taxes averaging 3.08 percent of sales, general stores 2.17 pe:cen; 
and petroleum associations 2.24 percent. Because of their exem ptio; 
from income and capital-stock taxes, the farmers’ organization~ pai; 
less in taxes than did the consumers’ associations. 

Among the whole group of consumers’ associations 0.22 percent o 
sales went for Federal income and capital-stock taxes and 0.07 percen 
for State income taxes (including capital-stock taxes). The Feder! 
and State taxes for social security formed 0.56 percent of sales. Stat; 
and local taxes on real and personal property for 1940 amounted 4 
0.44 percent of their sales. 


C00 


TABL! 





TaBLe 2.—Taxes Paid for 1940 by Cooperative Retail Associations, as Percent o/ Sales 


eS 
" 


) 














Consumers’ associations o——- ass 
General 
Kind of tax Food | General |Gasoline All | farm- 
stores stores | stations, types! | supply 
stores 
Percent of total sales 
All tax payments... _.. : al 3. 08 2.17 2. 24 2. 28 0.72 
Federal tares e we —_ 
General corporation taxes: 
Capital stock__..-_.__- Pr . 02 . 02 . 02 . 02 
Income _ - 3 . 30 15 .19 . 20 
Social security: 
Old-age insurance __. .14 .13 . 20 17 07 
Unemployment compensation . 04 | . 8B . 08 . 04 . 02 
Sales and excise taxes. _. 06 01 mi) .% 
State tares 
Ceneral 2 gg taxes: 
Capital stock -- ; aseapers dinltiaietiive Gita . 6 02 . 02 . 02 |. 
Income - . 04 . 6 06 . 05 : 
Licenses (commodities and facilities) _- . 04 .09 .10 . 09 01 
ERE aE en a + ea y Mie ln imo 01 03 (2) . 02 07 
Social security: ‘Unemployment Se EENETR... . 38 . 30 .2 . 35 i 
Property taxes __ ii 15 .12 .13 .12 
Retail sales taxes. , ‘ 1,44 . 86 3, 74 ova (2) 
Other _. . 04 . 7 : . 02 
City, county, and town tazes 
General corporation taxes: 
License (commodities and aasaaneaes eholamits . 08 01 04 04 04 
ay ar eh ry ll pec ‘ wae ni Loner ore PE awaiinn " (?) : 
Property tares.. aapiainam ante oa . 30 27 | .42 31. 24 
Other_. Ehepeentetenecessenessucasdecmmepnel UE Witt deendhctene S aegiiieciniee St Bacon. 





! Includes a few associations of types other than those here shown separately. 
2 Less than 0.005 percent. 
3 Does not include gasoline taxes imposed directly on the consumer. 
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|) table 3 are shown the percentages of all reporting consumers’ 
cooperatives paying each kind of tax for 1940. 


Tani e 3.—Percent of Consumers’ Cooperative Retail Associations Paying Specified Taxes 








for 1940 
; Food General Gasoline All 
Kind of tax stores | stores stations types ! 
Federal tares 
jeneral corporation taxes: 
Capital stock.........- 82. 6 83. 3 81.8 82.7 
IncetRs Sicckimcoda« 78. 3 72.2 100. 0 80. 8 
“OCc1a security: 
CRG esis - dibs (aba esis ds - Bt. c 100.0 | 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
Unemployment compensation 78.3 88.9 95.0 RH. 5 
Sales and excise taxes. --.-_-_-. 65. 2 66.7 9.1 53.8 
State tares 
(General a taxes: 
Capital stock _- ito ieee gery 43.5 61.1 18. 2 44.2 
Income... .. 34.8 | 44.4 54.8 42.3 
Licenses (commodities and facilities) .. . 82.6 | 94.4 54. 5 80. 8 
OGRE Se o> hn sao deeraderscuebeccibcuds 39.1 | 38.9 | 54.6 | 42.3 
Social security: Unemployment compensation wae Pee: 78.3 88.8 95.0 86. 5 
Srp’ Es cde ba micccwececnédyedSacawas hotels nol 56. 5 | 88.9 | 90.9 75.0 
Retail sales taxes. 8.7 , 9.1 8.8 
= ikeatliicinn cdemeededbat 5.2 7.6 4.5 8.5 
City, county, and town tares 
General corporation taxes:. 
Licenses eps and facilities) . : _ 39.1 | 51. 2 9.1 36. 5 
Or tere ie ie wa cae 17.4 3.2 
Property taxes... .._.. CE: Se: pO TE We 73.9 | 04.4 81.8 82.7 
OGRGl...ciceeteen- at eats AD ey RO o--e-e-| 4.3 |- Pohl elon, 8S) Se sl 2 





Includes a few associations of types other than those here shown separately. 


There was considerable variation from State to State, in certain 
kinds of taxes. Thus, the State and Federal income-tax payments 
of food stores ranged from 0.02 percent of sales in Michigan and New 
Jersey to 0.36 percent in New York. Among the general stores these 
taxes ranged from 0.01 percent in Maine and Massachusetts to 
0.08 percent in Montana and for the gasoline associations from 0.02 
percent in Idaho, South Dakota, and Texas, to 0.16 in Colorado. 
Property taxes paid by the cooperative food stores were highest in 
Maine, where the reporting cooperatives paid 1.23 percent of their 
total sales for this item; in one-third of the States from which reports 
were received these taxes formed over one-third of 1 percent of sales. 
Taxes on property for the general stores swung in a more restricted 
range—from 0.10 percent in Maryland to 0.63 percent in Idaho; in 
three-fourths of the States from which returns were received in suffi- 
cient numbers to warrant computation, property taxes exceeded one- 
third of 1 percent of sales. The petroleum associations paid an even 
higher level of property taxes, ranging from 0.18 percent in California 
to 0.92 percent in Minnesota. This was probably due to the fact that 
their business requires specialized equipment and premises and that 
such are not generally obtainable on a rental basis, but must be pro- 
vided by the association itself. A large proportion of these associa- 
tions therefore own property. 

4497924210 
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Among the food stores, amounts paid in licenses were high st ;; 
New York (0.26 percent); among the stores selling general my. 
chandise, in California (0.37 percent); and among the petroleum as. 
sociations, in South Dakota (0.20 percent). The various Stat 
license fees on different commodities and on a variety of ope ating 
facilities. Among the reported commodities for the sale of whic 
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special licenses must be procured by food stores in certain States wer, of en 
milk, oleomargarine, potatoes, fish, poultry, seeds, beer, malt, cics. HR ‘2° | 
rettes, and drugs. insu 
As 
TAXES, BY SIZE OF ASSOCIATION volu 
payl 
Table 4 gives for specified items of taxation the taxes pa d by oo. Li 
operative associations, classified by their amount of business in 194) ass0 
It shows a general tendency for tax payments to increase with th the 
size of the business. For all types of associations (except general J jines 
merchandise) shown in the table, the largest associations (those wit! ‘tem 
annual sales of $300,000 or over) had larger taxes in relation to sales IB joa: 
than did the smallest associations (those with sales of less than $50,000). IB pedi 
However, among both the general stores and the farm supply stores, P 
the associations with sales of from $50,000 to less than $300,000 had J scale 
smaller tax payments than either of the other size groups. are 


larg 
TABLE 4.—Taxes Paid by Retail Cooperative Associations for 1940, by Amount of Sales , 





| 


Taxes as percent of sales 











pant ae . 
Amount of annual business | | Social eae oe — the 
| Fol oelercy = , and : Licenses | realand | A : 
’ capita capita | personal SIV! 
| and State! “stock stock 
Wisee srr aereiee SMS ee is™ i ane 
Consumers’ cooperatives | | | | sal 
Food stores: Re 
Under $50,000__.....__- 2. 48 0. 32 0.19 | 0.03 0.08 | 0. 62 : 
$50,000 and under $300,000 2.90 | .49 24 | 09 13 | 34 thi 
$300,000 and over. 3. 44 . 68 . 36 | .05 | 12 . 36 
General merchandise stores: bu: 
Under $50,000. ............. 2. 22 ~22 .37 . 07 .04 . 43 
$50,000 and under $300,000.-| 1.72) = 47 13] 05 12 "39 she 
$300,000 and over... ______- 2. 20 57 | 15 .03 | . 09 42 
Gasoline service stations: bu 
$50,000 and under $300,000__ 1. 87 39 . 26 . 09 | 12 33 
$300,000 and over___..._._-- 2.45 | 64 | .15 . 08 | 16 62 3 
Farmers’ cooperatives rel 
| | 
Farm-supply stores: | wi 
Under $50,000_............. 77 | 5 Se Aa PR Ra 04 53 
$50,000 and under $300,000__ it siete oT alae | 05 25 pli 
$300,000 and over_______.._- 77 <5 REE aoe danielle 04 35 
Gasoline service stations: 
Under $50,000.........-.__. 1. 28 | = , Gemee D beet Nee .09 . 50 
$50,000 and under $300,000.) 1.98] = .82 [2-00 202\ i } 7] .@ fo; 
: : 3 7 fo 
’ oy ee ot le 
Analysis of the various items of taxation indicates that the onl} ? 
. . . . . f l€ 
one which showed a consistent tendency to increase with the size 0! 
a 


business was social-security payments. This is easily explained. 
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Employers of fewer than 8 workers are exempt from payment v 
unemployment-compensation contributions and most, if not all, 

the smallest associations would be covered by this Sonnet 
However, associations with a larger labor force would have to pay 
for all employees, including the first 8. Taxes for old-age insurance 
are also based on pay rolls and would therefore increase as the number 
of employees increased. The payments for old-age insurance shown in 
the table cover only the employer’s share of the contribution for 
insurance. 

As taxable net earnings depend on many factors other than mere 
volume of sales, there was no consistent relationship in income-tax 
payments and size of association. 

License payments showed a tendency to increase from the smallest 
associations to the medium-sized ones, and then to drop slightly in 
the largest organizations. As the growing associations expand their 
lines of business new licenses are required for the sale of some of these 
items. Once licensed, these items represent a fixed charge which 
bears no relation to amount of sales, and increased volume simply 
reduces the ratio (as in the largest associations). 

Property taxes are another fixed item. They do not increase with 
sales, but in general it probably is true that the larger associations 
are the older ones which have bought their own buildings, so that a 
larger percent of this group would be subject to real-estate taxes. 


Comparison with Private Business 


There appear to be no data for private enterprises covering 1940, 
the year to which the Bureau’s figures relate. However, a very exten- 
sive survey was made by the Research and Statistical Division of Dun 
and Bradstreet, Inc., of taxes paid by private retailers and whole- 
salers for 1938, a summary of the results of which appeared in Dun’s 
Review, issues of April, July, and August 1939. Data taken from 
this report, together with figures for cooperatives in similar lines of 
business, are given in table 5. The data for the private retailers 
shown in the table cover only the independent merchants whose 
businesses are incorporated. These are most like the cooperatives. 

In reading this table it should be borne in mind that the figures 
relate to two different years, separated by a 2-year interval during 
which changes in business conditions and in tax rates may have taken 
place. 

Social-security payments made by retail consumers’ cooperatives 
for 1940 were higher than those of private retailers for 1938 in all 
four lines of business shown. As there were no increases in these 
levies from 1938 to 1940, the explanation of the difference probably 
lies in the fact that in the cooperative associations all labor is paid 
labor, whereas among the private independent dealers, many businesses 
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ure of the l-man type and even among the larger organizations |; , 
common for the owner and sometimes also for members of his f, 
to work in the store. For such unsalaried work no social-sec jrj+y 
payments would be required. . 

Federal income-tax payments of cooperative food stores exc: ded 
those of private stores, whereas the reverse was true as regards g: 
stores and gasoline stations. There was very much less variation jy 
the State income-tax payments, but there again neither cooper :tiy, 
nor private organizations showed consistently higher paymen:; 
compared to the other. Wisconsin cooperatives are excused 
payment of the State income tax and in California they are ex:mp) 
as regards that part of the earnings attributable to the members 
trade. These exemptions tended to bring down the ratio of payment 
of this tax for the whole group of reporting associations. 

Except for the general stores, cooperatives paid considerably nore 
in property taxes in relation to sales in 1940 than did private mer- 
chants in 1938. However, this may have been caused at least i 
part by increases in the rates of taxes between the two years. 

Sales and excise taxes paid by cooperatives in 1940 exceeded thos, 
of private businesses in 1938 by a wide margin. The difference is 
probably attributable to new taxes and increases in taxes, imposed 
between 1938 and 1940 in the attempt to increase public revenwes 
As noted in the Dun and Bradstreet study, it is probable that all o 
a considerable part of such taxes are passed on to the purchaser, but 
it is impossible to measure how much. The payments shown do 


however, include taxes paid by the organizations on articles for thei 
own use. 


Tasie 5.—Taxes Paid by Cooperative and Private Retail Businesses ' of Specified 1 yy. 








State and local 
| Social | Federal 
| security, | income Fed- 











Type of business | All Federal | and _| eral | Income | Property, Sales | I 
| taxes and | capital | excise and | rea and 7 
| State | stock? capital | and encies 
stock | personal 
| 
Grocery stores: | | 
Cooperative 2. 93 0.42} O21; 0.02) O08 | 040; 169 
—  «_- CR ee .19 | iccisned . 06 | .32| .45 
Grocery and meat stores: | | 
Cooperative... _. — ee” - 62 a. ee 07 | 42; 1.42 
Puteete...........- 1. 52 © 7 EE. isk - 05 | nd .74 
Country general stores: 
Cooperative _____. 2.17 . 46 .17 01 05 42 | 86 
|, — 2. 07 i) . | ee .07 . 55 | 72 
Gasoline filling stations: 
Cooperative __- . 2. 24 . 52 21 01 . 08 A} 4.74 
SWIG [) lcd. os deass 1.48 29 MO hits 2 | 06 | 32) 143 
i i 














Data cover 1938 for private and 1940 for cooperative. 


n taxes. 
‘Not including gasoline taxes imposed directly on the consumer. 
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PERCENT PAYING TAXES 


The accompanying statement shows for three types of taxes the 
proportion of reporting cooperative and retail dealers paying each 
tax in the years under study. 


Socia! security: Private Cooperative 
Grocery stores__....._-.-- ‘ain 45 1 64 
Grocery and meat stores_____ __- 73 194 
(;eneral merchandise stores. -_-_--_-_- - 82 1 89 
Gasoline stations_________ ‘ 71 195 

Federal income: 

Grocery stores__.......-- er _ 14 80 
Grocery and meat stores__-__- alee . 20 75 
General merchandise stores _ >. _ 41 83 
Gasoline stations_-.._._.___-_-- SUERUES . 2 82 
Property taxes, real and personal: 
Grocery storos..........-.- 65 82 
Grocery and meat stores_ ao 92 
General merchandise_- -- 65 94 
Gasoline stations________-_-_.- 60 91 


Not ineluding old age insurance, contributions for which were paid by all associations. 


It appears from the above comparison that a larger proportion of 
cooperatives then of private, independent merchants paid these three 
important types of taxes. In the case of-social-security taxes, the 
reason has already been noted. According to Dun’s Review, the 
majority of the private retail establishments fall in the group exempted 
hecause of having fewer than 8 employees. Regarding income taxes, 
Dun’s Review remarked: 


It has been estimated by various observers that only a little more than half 
of our business enterprises make a profit even in good times. Therefore, it is 
not astonishing to find that about * * * 6 out of every 10 retailers paid no 
Federal income tax in 1938, even though 1937,' the year to which these tax pay- 
ments would of course apply, was generally thought a relatively prosperous one, 


Legal Status of Cooperatives with Regard to Taxation 
PROVISIONS OF COOPERATIVE LAWS 


The consumers’ cooperative laws, which authorize the formation 
and to some extent regulate the operation of consumers’ cooperatives, 
generally have nothing to say on the subject of taxes. Practically the 
only exception is the cooperative law of Wisconsin which exempts any 
cooperative formed under the act from having to file an income tax, 
unless it is subject to the payment of the State income tax. 

A few, however, contain provisions as to annual license or franchise 
fees. Thus, the District of Columbia, Iowa, and New Mexico acts 
impose annual license fees of $10, $1, and $5, respectively, presumably 





* The data on income taxes obtained by the Dun & Bradstreet study were for taxes paid in 1938 for 1937 
earnings; those of the Bureau of Labor Statistics were taxes paid in 1941 for 1940 earnings. 
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addition to those imposed on private enterprises. In 0; 
where a capital-stock tax is levied upon all business, the coope 
law establishes a special schedule for cooperatives, ranging fr: 
per year for those with authorized capital of $5,000 or less to $1| 
year for those with capital of over $2,000,000. 

The law of Washington specifies that associations organized unde 
‘shall not be subject to any corporation license fees’’ except thos, 
enumerated in the cooperative act (for filing articles of incorporatioy 


FOr 
meVU 


itiv; 


) per 


and bylaws, and amendments thereto). The attorney general of the 


State ruled that this provision released cooperatives from the 
ment of the annual corporation license tax. 

With the exception of the Oregon, Washington, and Wisconsin Jaws 
(above noted), the cooperative acts commonly, by express provisio) 
or by implication, subject the associations organized under them to thy 
provisions of the general corporation act except where the latter is j) 
conflict. 

The Illinois act expressly requires cooperatives to pay “the sam 
license fees, franchise taxes, and other fees’’ as are required of general 


corporations. The Connecticut law specifies that the share capital of 
cooperatives shall be ‘‘subject to the same franchise tax’ as that of 


private enterprises under general corporation law. 

Other laws state that unless otherwise provided (and in the respects 
specified) in the cooperative law, cooperative associations shall | 
subject to the provisions of the general corporation act. Among thes 
are the laws of Alaska, Colorado, Connecticut, Idaho, Massachusetts 
New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, Virginia, and 
Wisconsin. In the absence of other provision such requirements 
immediately subject cooperatives to the taxation and other measures 
directed toward all corporations. 


PROVISIONS OF GENERAL STATE LAWS 


A summary of the various types of taxes imposed upon corporations 
in general in the different States is given in table 6. This table indi- 
cates the extent to which cooperatives are exempted from such taxes 

It is evident at once from this table that there are very few States 
in which cooperatives as such are exempt, and that such exemptions 
as are made occur in only two categories—net-income tax and chain- 
store tax. 

In four States (Iowa, Minnesota, Montana, and South Dakota 
cooperatives are exempt from the chain-store tax. In the others al 
cooperative associations which are large enough to have branch stores 
are probably subject to the tax. 

In but six States are consumers’ Gubsibative associations give 
exemption in any particular because of their cooperative character, 


and in 3 of these only if they are organized and operated as nonpr oft 
organizations. 
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Farmers’ cooperative purchasing associations are released fr: 
ment of income tax in 23 States (but in 1 of these tax must be | 
income from business done in groceries and household supplies 
another on nonmembers’ trade *). 














Exemption of other types of associations is fairly common. a fa 
table indicates. Burial associations are exempt in 29 States. almpailed | 
and cooperative insurance associations are excused in 26 State pel 
mutual and cooperative telephone associations in 22 Stat t of 
farmers’ cooperative marketing associations in 29 States; C ay CO 
ifornia, in all of these types of associations, the exemption is cords 
income from members’ trade. xes Pp 

Consumers’ Cooperatives and the Income Tax mb 
Six ‘ 

The treatment of consumers’ cooperative associations under State me 
corporation income-tax laws, generally speaking, can be det: oerati 
only by reference to administrative practice, administrative - 
and occasional court cases. Only on rare occasions is referenc: hapte: 
to the subject in the regulations issued by State tax commissions Mysto , 
Specific inquiries were, however, directed to State tax officials on tly no 
points in question. However, in some States many of the moun 
had not yet arisen in the administration of the State tax law. he 

Under State income-tax laws the problems arising out of th: eipts 
tion of consumers’ cooperative societies pertain for the most p ae 
the taxation of net income allocated to reserves or paid out as interestfiy;ceo) 
on share capital in accordance with statutory requirements.° ad 

In a majority of the States, distributive associations organiz: he or 
operated by farmers have been accorded exemption because of |! arte 
farmer membership. In Minnesota, for example, the membership o/fin ¢} 
many of the associations doing business in the State is predominant\\J (qj; 

‘ Where groceries and commodities used in a farmer's household are included in the scope of | Ons, 
activities, exemption is accorded to associations similar in every respect to consumers’ cooper ived | 


tributive associations not only as regards the way in which they are organized but also as regards t! 
for which they are incorporated and the method of distributing their savings. In this conn 
important to note that 10 States restrict the activities of farmers’ purchasing associations insofar 
tions with nonmembers are concerned. Eight of these adhere to the same requirements establis! 
Federal Government, i. e., that the total value of purchases for nonmembers shall not exceed the 5 
supplies purchased for members and, further, that purchases for persons who are neither m« 
producers shall not exceed 15 percent of the value of all the purchases of the association. A ri 
decision has also held that in order to be exempt the association must also provide equality of treat 
members and nonmembers; and that this requirement is not met where part of the earnings !r 
member business is placed in the reserves or is used for plant facilities, unless provision is mad: 
nonmembers shall share ratably with members in such assets in the event of dissolution of the or 

( Fertile Cooperative Dairy Association vy. Collector of Internai Revenue for the District of Iowa, (119 } 
274, Apr. 26, 1941.) 

5 In the case of Pennsylvania, ‘““This question has not yet definitely been answered but it is beli« 
interest on share capital will not be allowed as a deduction in computing net income or net earnings 
from R. B. Umsted, Senior Counsel, Pennsylvania Department of Revenue, February 25, 1941 

In Maryland where cooperative associations are considered taxable entities (there is no restrict a 
reference to character of membership so often found in State laws exempting farmers’ organizati 
terest paid on share capital, if a proper expense, may be deducted by the association in the compu 
net income. However, interest is to be distinguished from a distributed dividend, the last m« 
may not be deducted in the computation of net income. Again, whether the stockholder receiv« 
or a dividend is controlled largely by the certificate and the association’s corporate structure.”” (L« 
Frank W. Forestall, of State Comptroller’s Office, February 17, 1941.) 
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mposed Of farmers, and, accordingly, such societies qualify for ex- 
ption.® This point is of special significance in those States in which 
ymers’ associations are permitted to distribute consumer goods, such 
. groceries and merchandise used in the operation and maintenance 
‘a farmer’s household.’ Virginia has by regulation outlined a de- 
jiled procedure for restricting the activities of farmers’ purchasing 
operatives to transactions in producer supplies. Although 25 per- 
nt of the total sales of a farmers’ purchasing association in Virginia 
nay consist of merchandise other than production supplies, separate 
cords must be kept of this business and regular corporation income 
ixes paid thereon, irrespective of whether the transactions are with 
yembers or nonmembers. 

Six States, namely Wisconsin, California, North Dakota, Massa- 
husetts, Kentucky, and Tennessee, accord consumers’ distributive co- 
peratives special treatment under general corporation income-tax 
aws. In Wisconsin, consumers’ cooperatives incorporated under 
hapter 185 of the Wisconsin statutes are specifically exempt from the 
tate corporation income tax. In addition, consumers’ cooperatives 
e not required to file income-tax returns. On the other hand, 
mounts distributed to patrons in proportion to their patronage have 
} be included, under Wisconsin law, as net taxable income or re- 
vipts by the recipients, on the ground that they represent either ad- 
litions to sales price or reduction of purchase price.” In this respect, 
Visconsin law differs from the practice of the Federal Government 
ud a majority of the States, which exclude patronage rebates from 
he gross income of the recipient, on the theory that such amounts 
epresent a reduction in cost, to the patron, of goods purchased by 
im through the association.” 

California, although not specifically exempting cooperative associa- 
ons, has relieved them from income-tax liability on the income de- 
ived from transactions with members. It is of interest to note that 
armers’ marketing and purchasing associations are allowed similar 



















g), Income and Franchise Tax Act of 1933, as amended; and letter from William G. Burkmar 

rector of Minnesota Income Tax Division, February 19, 1941. 

Connecticut (letter of Otto P. Steeg, Corporation Director, February 13, 1941), Kansas (letter of Gus 
\olfe, Income Tax Division, February 17, 1941), Minnesota (letter of William G. Burkman, February 
‘, 1941), Missouri (letter of Charles T. Gwin, State Income Tax Agent, February 24, 1941), Oklahoma 
keguiations Relating to the Oklahoma Income Tax Law of 1935—Amended, art. 41-10 (b)); and Oregor 
rporation Excise Tax Law and Regulations, art. 311-i-1 (b)). 
‘Sec. 30 of the amendment of the Cooperative Marketing Act, 1940. In this connection it is of interest 
note that the association is required to keep detailed daily sales records which show, for members and non 
embers separately, certain prescribed data on a specified form. Sales tickets for supporting the sales 
ecords have to be used and each sales ticket must show the name of the purchaser, the class and sales value 
the goods purchased and whether such purchaser is a member of the association (State Tax Commissioner, 
operative Associations Under Act of 1922, chapter 48, page 50, as amended; Rules and regulations fo 
oe keeping and preservation of proper records, Richmond, September 13, 1940). 
‘Ruling of J. N. Hughes, November 14, 1923. 
‘ Under sec. 71.03 (6) of the Income Tax Act; see also art. 417 of the Regulations 

For Federal procedure, see Treasury Decision 2737, approved June 19, 1918; Cumulative Bulletin II-1, 
SS; and Cumulative Bulletin 1938-2, pp. 127 et seq. 
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deductions, since in this State they are placed on the same b.. 
other cooperatives. 

In North Dakota cooperatives not less than 80 percent of whip, 
trading is done with members ” are taxed only upon the amo int ¢ 
their net income which is set aside to pay interest on capital st ck 

























Amounts appropriated to reserves are also exempt if the asso: jatjo, ne = 
distributes upon its books to the credit of its various patrons a ¢o./e 
tain percentage of the net income of the corporation and if the ‘sym, en 
so distributed upon the books are not actually paid in cash ‘o thy. [me . 


ypinlo 
eld { 


rom t 


patrons’”’ but are “used by the corporation as working capital.’ |, 
an opinion of the State Attorney General’s Office delivered in 1935 
funds so distributed upon the books are actually distributed ‘o th, 
patrons as effectively as they would be were they paid in cas) 
Therefore, such sums are not taxable as income. Sums actually (is. 
tributed to the various patrons are considered, however, taxable jp. 
come to them and must be shown as such on their personal returns 
It should be noted, moreover, that since the State statutes permit or 
require consumers’ cooperatives to allocate 10 percent of their net 
income annually until the amount so allocated equals 50 percent of 
the capital stock, it is necessary that provision be made that the sums 
so allocated upon the books to the various patrons be returned to 
them, in the event of the dissolution of the corporation, on the basis 
of patronage and not of share holdings. Accordingly, some coopers- 
tives have inserted in their by-laws the proviso that “all profits and 
amounts carried to reserves from business done any year shall be 
allocated on the books of the company on a patronage basis” and that 
“such reserves shall be returned to the patrons who contributed to 
them on the basis of patronage’”’ in the event of a distribution of surplus 
or the dissolution of the corporation. In the opinion of the Stat 
officials, this procedure serves to clarify the fact that the amounts 
allocated to reserves will appear upon the books of the cooperative 
as the actual property of the patron-member, subject to use by thi 
society as capital, until dissolution or an earlier actual payment 

In Massachusetts, consumers’ cooperative associations incorporate( 
under sections 1 to 3 of chapter 157 of the General Laws are subject to 
the excise tax imposed ou business corporations. This excise ' 
measured in part by corporate excess and in part by net income |! 
derived from Massachusetts business. There are, in addition, tlire 
minimum-tax provisions, one based upon gross receipts assignable t 
the State, another based on the value of the capital stock, and a ‘hurd 
based on the tangible property situated in the State and not subject to 
local taxation. The first two minimum requirements relate to the 
entire excise and the third to the corporate-excess measure only. 


zatior 


FA 





Letter by B. B. Conyne, Income Tax Deputy, February 25, 1941. 
8 Opinion of the Assistant Attorney General, October 27, 1938. 
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‘mm ssioner of Corporations and Taxation has indicated that non- 
gricultural “cooperatives have not been considered subject to the 
et-income measure of the excise.”’"* Agricultural cooperatives 
yvanized under section 10 of chapter 157 are expressly exempt from 
he excise Imposed upon business corporations under chapter 63 of the 
‘oneral Laws. 

Finally it should be noted that Tennessee and Kentucky ' exempt 

orporations organized for general welfare and not for profit. The 
pinion of the State Attorney General of Tennessee, July 12, 1937, 
eld that the Tennessee Valley Associated Cooperatives was exempt 
rom the income tax, but general exemption has not been accorded to 
operative societies and each must seek to qualify for exemption 
fom the corporate excise measured by net income, on its own merits 
as expressed in its articles and bylaws. 
A similar position was taken in Nebraska where, in a 1930 case, the 
State Attorney General held that cooperatives as such were not exempt 
from tax, as they did not qualify among the types of nonprofit organi- 
zations enumerated in the law. 
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FACTORS AFFECTING COMPUTATION OF COOPERATIVES TAXABLE 
INCOME 


Interest on Share Capital 
od A certain proportion of the net receipts or surplus of consumers’ 
cooperative store associations is distributed on the basis of share 
holdings. Such distributions (representing a return to the member 
on the amount he has invested in the association) are usually described 
as “interest on share capital.”’ 

In adherence to Rochdale principles, cooperative associations in 
general limit the rate of return to an amount usually not in excess of 
the prevailing rate of interest. It does not vary with the net receipts 
of the association, although it may be altered (within fixed limits) at 
the discretion of the members. 

Interest on share capital is deducted from the net receipts or surplus 
of the association, prior to the distribution of patronage refunds. 
In the hands of the members the receipt of interest on share capital 
represents an amount properly subject to income taxation, being 
essentially the same as ordinary taxable interest. Since nonexempt 
cooperative societies are treated like ordinary corporations, the 
Federal law does not allow such amounts to be deducted in computing 
income subject to tax, the Treasury holding that they constitute 
essentially a fixed dividend. 

This point, perhaps more than any other, has been the subject of 
constant legal controversy. At one time the Bureau of Internal 
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* Letter of Henry F. Long, Commissioner, February 20, 1941. 
' Letter of J. E. Luckett, Division of Income Taxation, March 5, 1941. 
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Revenue treated such distributions as ‘‘interest on indebtednes 
accordingly allowed associations to deduct such amounts. Thijs py. 
cedure was subsequently altered and has been upheld in a lone seri 
of cases before the Board of Tax Appeals. Most of the States hy, 
followed this latter ruling, in administering the State income-ta x |ay, 

The distinction between interest on share capital and the diy iden, 
of ordinary commercial enterprises is, however, often made in St; 
cooperative laws. Under the cooperative laws of many States, asso. 
ciations are prohibited from distributing their entire earnings on | 
basis of share holdings. 














Allocations to Reserves 


The importance of establishing reserves is stressed by coop: 
These reserves are in fact required by the laws of many States 
creation of reserves in the case of new societies is stressed primar 
for the reason that many associations have failed in their for 
period because the members insisted on distributing patronage refun: 
at a time when the association could ill afford to do so. For olde 
associations the reserves represent additional capital for expans 
and a certain insurance against the future. 

The amounts appropriated to reserves usually range from 5 to 
percent of the net receipts for the accounting period. These «appro. 
priations are made annually until the reserves equal from 20 to } 
percent of the paid-in share capital. As cooperative shares 
usually limited in value to amounts ranging from $5 to $10, 
reserves supply an essential element in the capital of the assoc: 
They are, moreover, more important to cooperative enterpris: 
are the equivalent reserves of private enterprise (since the latter s 
their stock on exchanges and have access to the money market). 

Occasionally these reserves assume a special character. For exai- 
ple, there is the educational fund required by the statutes of a num! 
of States."* Other reserves take the form, for the most part, of sur- 
plus in the capital account. 


] 
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Patronage Refunds 


On the basis of available information, the Federal Government ! 
all the States allow consumers’ cooperatives to deduct patronag 
funds, in computing their net taxable income. There has, however 
been much discussion as to just how unpaid patronage refunds shou! 
be treated, and the exact dividing line between surplus and dividen 

The Federal Board of Tax Appeals held in a Nebraska case that 
association whose bylaws merely authorized the payment of dividen«: 
was not entitled to deduct unpaid dividends. In a later case 





‘6 Towa, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Montana, New York (stock), North Carolina, North Dak 
homa, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, Virginia and Wisconsin all require appropr 
this purpose. Many societies, however, treat expenditures of this type as operating expenses ar 
create special funds. 
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wed such deductions by an association whose bylaws obligated the 
stribution of patronage refunds. There is no specific statutory 
-ovision for the deduction of patronage refunds from the gross income 
f an organization, but the Treasury has allowed such deductions, 
. the end that substantial justice may be done to an associa- 
‘on which is engaged in cooperative marketing or purchasing work 
jt which may not be exempt from taxation. It bas been recognized 
hat patronage refunds are in reality rebates upon the business trans- 
+ed with members rather than true income to the association. 

Until recently the Treasury has taken the position that the sum 
maining in the hands of the association, after payment of patronage 
efunds is a true trading profit and therefore subject to tax. North 
lakota was the only State which permitted deduction of amounts 
located to a patrons’ equity reserve. However, in a recent case the 
‘ederal Board of Tax Appeals held that patrons’ refunds not actually 
aid, but placed in a “‘patrons’ equity reserve’”’ which was earmarked 
or future payment to individual members, constituted patronage 
efunds and not reserves in the usual sense and was therefore not 
axable (Midland Cooperative Wholesale v. Commissioner of Internal 
venue, 44 B.T.A., No. 131, June 26, 1941). 

That the theory underlying the treatment of patronage refunds is 
pplicable not only to cooperatives but to any other business that 
night be operated on the patronage-refund principle is indicated by 
he findings of a Federal court in the case of Uniform Printing & 
upply Co. v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 88 Fed. (2d) 75.% In 
his case 1t was asserted that the dividend returned on patronage by 
he company was essentially an overcharge and its return to the 
atron was in the nature of a discount and!tbus not taxable. It is 
robable that any private business which adopted a similar plan 
ould be exempt from taxation on that part of profits actually dis- 
ributed, if the bylaws of the organization obligated the enterprise to 
he return of such profits. 

Patronage refunds to nonmembers.—Somewhat less easy to decide 
as been the question of patronage refunds to nonmembers. 

In the United States most consumers’ cooperatives sell to nop- 
nembers as well as members (primarily with the purpose of encourag- 
ng them to become members) and in some cases their business amounts 
0 a substantial part of the entire volume. It has been the practice 
mong genuinely cooperative associations to return some or all of the 
ain realized from such trading to the nonmembers, either as cash or as 
redit toward the purchase of a membership share. 

If the nonmembers’ patronage-refund rate is the same as that of the 
nembers, no question arises as to its nontaxability. Where the rate 
{return is less than the members’ rate, however, there is no doubt that 
he difference represents taxable profits to the association. Similarly, 
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where membets receive a rate of return on purchases in excess 
ratio of net profit to sales for the organization as a whole, the 
ence represents a profit on nonmember transactions. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue has recognized two meth 
treating nonmember refunds: The first and most common met 
automatically to credit the patronage dividend of individua 
member patrons towards the purchase price of a share of voting 
in the association. The second permits the creation of a se 
fund (in trust as it were) for nonmember discounts, in whic! 
separate accoupts are not maintained but the nonmember | 
must prove his purchases and fulfill certain requirements befo 
refund is made in the form of ashare. In either case the associa 


not liable for income tax upon the amounts set aside, as the: 


eventually distributed to nonmember patrons. Any amount 
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distributed eventually to nonmember patrons, in some form or othe: 


are clearly items properly subject to income tax. 
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rate PROMOTION OF VOCATIONAL TRAINING BY 
a PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 

thi THE United States Employment Service referred a total of 359,300 
mM is workers to pre-employment refresher and NYA training courses in 
are connection with the defense training program and placed 91,304 
hot trainees in employment during the year 1941, according to a recent 
her, report by the United States Bureau of Employment Security.’ 


The supply of trainees was being drawn, in many areas, from 
workers unemployed because of seasonal factors, plant conversion, or 
materials shortages in the latier part of the year, and increasing num- 
bers of women were reported being accepted for training in the war- 
production occupations. 

During December 1941 the number of referrals to training courses 
increased in 36 States. California, with more than 2% times as many 
as the next highest State, made the largest number of referrals. 
Machine-shop courses continued to have the largest number of regis- 
trants enrolling, although the number of persons entering aviation- 
service courses, including aircraft riveting, aircraft sheet-metal work, 
detail assembling, and aircraft inspection, increased over the previous 
month, and totaled only slightly below referrals to machine-shop 
courses. The number entering welding courses also increased. 

The number of régistrants admitted for training during 1941 for 
machine-shop work totaled 104,986; aviation services, 74,900; welding, 
54,180; sheet-metal work, 29,483; drafting and blueprinting, 8,518; 
and all other 70,276. 

The age distribution of applicants for training shifted during the 
year from a preponderance of workers in the 25-44 age group in 
the early part of the year to a higher rate of enrollments of persons 
under 21 years of age during the summer months. Toward the end of 
the year, older workers again were referred in larger numbers, partly 
because of the recruitment of displaced workers for training in war 
employment. An added factor appears to have been the unwilling- 
ness of some local employment offices to refer persons for training who 
fell within the draft-age brackets. 





' Voeational Training Activities of Public Employment Offices. Federal Security Agency, Bureau of 
Employment Security, Washington, 1942. (Mimeographed.) 
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This report covers only the persons inducted into the training | ;)- 
gram who were selected by the local employment offices, and does 1,0; 
include persons referred to courses by the WPA and local sc},oo) 
authorities. Only the first placement of a trainee, and that ony jf 
the employment lasted for more than 1 month, was reported. |; \ 
stated that a factor which limits the use of employment-service p! ic. 
ment data in evaluating the effectiveness of the training prograr, \ 
the large number of trainees who secure jobs by direct applicatio: {o 
war-industry firms and therefore are not reported as placed by either 
the employment service or the cooperating agencies. 

In December 1941, over 60 percent of the placements were made i 
six States—California, New York, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Texas, ani 
Washington. Over 3,000 placements were made in Californi: 
almost 3 times the number of trainees placed in Washington, the nex: 
highest State. In California, New York, Oregon, and Washiugton. 
the heavy demand for workers in the aircraft industry was shown }\ 
the placement of 4,500 trainees who had taken aviation courses, thes: 
placements constituting nearly two-fifths of all jobs filled by trainees. 

Jobs found by vocational-education trainees, reported by cooperat- 
ing agencies (the WPA and local public schools) totaled 127,441 
during the year. 

Of the 91,304 persons placed in jobs, under the public employment 
office program, 3,942 were placed in professional and managerial, 
clerical and sales, and service positions; 174 in agriculture, fishing, and 
forestry ; 29,783 skilled workers were employed mainly as machinists 
and in the metal trades; 42,211 semiskilled workers were placed main|y 
in machine shops and the fabrication of metal products, or in occupa- 
tions in building of aircraft (22,655); 14,218 were unskilled workers: 
and in 976 cases the occupation was not specified. 
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HEALTH OF INDUSTRIAL WORKERS, 1941 


A NEW health record was established in 1941 among the 16% million 
wage earners and their families insured in the industrial department 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.' The mortality rate among 
these policyholders was 7.4 per 1,000 insured lives, which was more 
than 2 percent below the previous minimum of 7.6. The low death 
rate is regarded as especially noteworthy since it occurred in spite of 
the handicaps of an influenza epidemic in the early months of the year, 
and in spite of the dislocation of the population as a result of the war 
effort involving the concentration of recruits in training camps and 
the speeding up of industrial production. 

On the basis of incomplete data for the general population, it 
appeared at the time of the study that the death rate for the country 
as a Whole would be slightly below that of 1940. In the 86 major 
cities in the country there were only 440,103 deaths in 1941, as com- 
pared with 441,759 in the preceding year. This would indicate that 
in spite of the probable increase in the population of these cities as a 
result of rising birth rates and the influx of defense workers, the death 
rate for the urban areas, at least, will show a reduction for the year. 

The extent of the improvement in 1941 is shown by a comparison 
with the rate 24 years earlier when the country was also engaged in a 
world war. In 1917 the mortality rate was 11.6 per 1,000 policy- 
holders, or more than half as high again as in 1941. The improved 
mortality rate has occurred in all age groups. In the youngest age 
group the rate was 80 percent below that of 1917; from ages 5 to 34 
the decrease was approximately 70 percent; and even among persons 
from ages 65 to 74 the rate had fallen 30 percent. 

The average length of life, or expectation of life at birth, increased 
in 1941 as a result of the low mortality for the year. The provisional 
figure of 63.4 years is a half year greater than the 62.9 years recorded 
in 1940. The average length of life has risen for 12 years in succession. 
The gain in life expectation since 1929 when the industrial policy- 
holders had their last setback is 6.6 years, and since 1917, 13.7 years. 


' Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. Statistical Bulletin (New York), January 1942: Mortality Record for 
1941. 
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Diseases with New Low Rates 


The death rate from pneumonia reached a new low point in | 94) 
of 30.5 per 100,000, as compared with 35.5 in 1940; 42.8 in 1939; 506 
in 1938; and 66.9 in 1937. Up to 1937 the rate had never fallen beloy 
60 per 100,000, and for the preceding decade the average was 73.4 
The fact that in the early part of 1941, there was an influenza epidemic. 
which usually results in a rise in pneumonia, makes the improvemen; 
in the death rate for that year particularly noteworthy. The epidem) 
offered a good test of the efficacy of the new method of treatment wit), 
the sulfa drugs, and their value seems now assured. 

The rate for deaths from tuberculosis in 1941 was only 42.8 pe 
100,000 or 4.0 percent below that of the preceding year, while among 
the policyholders residing in the United States the improvement was 
5.4 percent. Mortality from tuberculosis has been declining {o) 
many years; the decline has been so striking that it appears probab|; 
that predictions that the disease will be virtually stamped out 
another two decades will be fuifilled. The disease is now more an( 
more concentrated in the colored population, the rate among colored 
policyholders last year being 119.6 per 100,000. As these peop) 
serve as a focus of infection there is great need for more antitubercu- 
losis work among them, both in their own interest and in that of tl 
population as a whole. 

The opportunity for case finding presented by the Selective Servi 
Act may be used to good advantage. The rejections for respirator 
diseases—largely tuberculosis—are only a little below those in tl: 
last war, but since mortality from the disease has declined 77.3 percent 
it appears that a better job of case finding is being done. Advantag 
may be taken of the discovery of these early cases, since experience lias 
shown that excellent results can be obtained if treatment is mac 
available while the disease is in its early stages. 

Five other diseases—typhoid fever, scarlet fever, diphtheria, appe! 
dicitis, and diseases of the puerperal state—also recorded new low 
rates. Although two of the children’s diseases—scarlet fever anc 
diphtheria—had new low rates, slight increases were shown [o! 
measles, whooping cough, and diarrhea and enteritis. The rise 1 





the mortality from measles is accounted for by the fact that the dis- 


ease recurs periodically, and 1941 was a “measles year.’”’ Howeye' 
in spite of the epidemic, the mortality rate was less than 1.0 pe! 
100,000. 

There was a sharp rise in the number of women exposed to th 


hazards of pregnancy and childbirth in 1941, but in spite of this » 


minimum rate for maternal mortality was recorded. The rate {o! 
the year was 4.8 per 100,000 as compared with 12.1 in 1930, th 
latest year with a comparable birth rate. 
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The chronic conditions characterizing middle and later life had a 
conparatively favorable record. Only one of the group of the cardio- 
vascular-renal diseases—diseases of the coronary arteries and angina 
pectoris—increased, and that by only 2.8 percent as compared with 
14 percent in the preceding year. The rate for chronic nephritis 
fell 9.4 percent, other chronic heart diseases, 2.1 percent, and cerebral 
hemorrhage seven-tenths of 1 percent. 


Diseases with Higher Rates 


Cancer mortality has continued to rise, but the increase during 
the year was less than half of 1 percent. The rate for all forms of 
accidents increased during the year, largely because of the sharp rise 
in motor-vehicle fatalities. The rate for these accidents—20.8 per 
100,000—-was 14.3 percent above that for 1940, and the highest 
since 1937. A minimum rate for homicides was recorded during 
the year. 

The rate for war deaths was still low, as the entrance of the United 
States into the war occurred late in the year, and deaths from acci- 
dent and disease among enlisted personnel far outranked those from 
combat. As a people, the report states, we are entering the war 
with far better health conditions than those prevailing at the begin- 
ning of the last war. The advances in medical science and public 
health measures have largely eliminated or brought under control 
the mortality from many diseases which formerly ranked high in 
the causes of death. The major disease problems are now largely 
the chronic degenerative conditions. The country, therefore, is said 
to be in a good position to meet the special problems for the coming 
year which will result from our entrance into the war. 


PPPOP OHS 


SAFETY AND HEALTH REGULATIONS IN SPINNING 
MILLS IN URUGUAY, 1942° 


REGULATIONS, proposed by the Government Insurance Bank of 
Uruguay, to insure greater safety and better conditions for workers in 
Uruguayan spinning mills, were established by a decree of January 
9, 1942. 

Workers and apprentices must be over 18 years of age. 

All employees must undergo medical examinations at regular inter- 
vals at the owner’s expense. The following classes of persons may not 
be employed in spinning mills: Abnormally small persons, or those 
deformed or ill-nourished; persons with defective sight; those who 
have not the full use of their limbs; those suffering from serious 








' Data are from report of Robert G. Glover United States commercial attaché at Montevideo. 
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disorders of the heart or from anemia or epilepsy; deaf mutes; pe: 
with pulmonary or bronchial affections, enlarged tonsils, or rhe 
tism; and mental defectives. 

Special dressing rooms are to be provided in which workers ‘jay 
change their clothes. Baths and other washing facilities mus: }) 
provided in all spinning mills for the use of the staff. The tim 
quired for bathing may be taken from working hours. 

Every woman worker must wear a cap. Neither men nor women 
may wear any ornament, such as rings, etc., which might get cavch 
in the machinery in the mill. Care must be taken to avoid the splash- 
ing of any of the mineral oils employed, and workers must be ¢ 
aprons of tarred oiled cloth. 

The temperature and humidity to be maintained in the va: 
sections of the mill are specified, and regulations are given for nat 
ventilation during summer and air conditioning in winter, as we! 
for proper heating and lighting arrangements. Adequate ventilatio 
must be provided in all sections where there is dust, and efforts mus: 
be made for the dissipation of the dust as produced. 

All transmitters, whether of the cogwheel or endless-chain type, «: 
required to have proper safeguard devices. The lifting and classifica- 
tion of bales by machinery must be in accordance with the regulations 
concerning such equipment, and the operation of the elevator mus’ 
be in charge of a special worker appointed for this purpose. 
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Labor Laws and Court Decisions 
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COURT DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO LABOR: 
Antiracketeering Act Not Applicable to Labor Unions 


THE Federal Antiracketeering Act has been held by the United 
States Supreme Court not to apply to trade-unions.! This act, the 
Court said, may not be invoked to prevent violence in a conspiracy to 
compel employers to hire union members at union wages if the mem- 
bers are ready and willing to perform the jobs demanded. The trial 
court had held that the employers’ payment of money as a form of 
protection rather than as bona fide wages determined whether the 
act was violated, but the Supreme Court held that this question de- 
pends on the employees’ bona fide proffer of services rather than on 
the motives of the employers. 

This case resulted from an indictment of Local 807 of the Team- 
sters’ Union, which includes nearly all the motortruck drivers and 
helpers in the city of New York. Under threats of violence and co- 
ercion, it was alleged, trucks coming from other places were stopped 
at or near the city limits and the out-of-State drivers were compelled 
to pay the equivalent of a day’s wages at regular union rates in 
order to bring their trucks into the city, unload them, and reload them. 
In some cases the New York drivers and helpers did the work; in 
still other cases the out-of-State drivers were compelled both to make 
the payment and to do their own work. Eventually many owners 
signed agreements with the union, whereby union members were to 
take over the trucks at the city limits and do the work. 

Conceding the ‘‘use of violence” shown by the record in the case, 
the Court nevertheless held that the union men were immune from 
prosecution under the act. This immunity, it was held, came from 
the final clause in the following paragraph of the act, defining those 
punishable under the statute: 


Any person who * * * obtains or attempts to obtain, by the use of or 
attempt to use or threat to use force, violence, or coercion, the payment of 
money * * * not including, however, the payment of wages by a bona fide 
employer to a bona fide employee. 





* Prepared in cooperation with the Division of Labor Standards. 
' United Stutes v. Local 807 of Internationa! Brotherhood cf Teamsters, etc. (62 Sup. Ct. 642). 
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Analyzing this language, Mr. Justice Byrnes, in the majority opin 0 
stated that where the offense is conspiracy to violate this section, th), 
defendants are entitled to immunity if their objective is to becom, 
bona fide employees and to obtain wages in that capacity, even though 
they fail of their purpose. He pointed out that Congress clearly 
wrote the exemptions into the law, and described in detail the levis. 
lative history of the act, including a redrafting after the America 
Federation of Labor expressed fear that the original might result ;; 
‘‘serious injury” to the workers. The opinion also declared that it was 
not for the Court to approve or disapprove of the tactics of the team- 
sters, but that Congress could control the situation by further legis. 
lation if it wished to do so. 

In a dissenting opinion, Mr. Chief Justice Stone asserted that the: 
was “abundant evidence” to convince the jury that the union me 
were in “‘a conspiracy.”” The Chief Justice further said that a truc| 
owner who had refused the services of the union members and paid 
money only to avoid a beating certainly could not be considered ; 
“bona fide’ employer. The granted immunity, he added, does no’ 
extend to the case where the immediate objective is “to force th 
payment of money regardless of the victim’s willingness to accept and 
treat the extortioner as an employee.’ 


Tips as Wages under Fair Labor Standards Act 


The United States Supreme Court recently held that tips receive 
by redeaps from passengers may be treated as “wages” under tly 
Fair Labor Standards Act.2 The decision upheld the validity of a 
accounting and guaranty plan which leaves all tips with redcaps and 
assures them that each will receive at least the minimum wage unde! 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. In these cases two railroad companies 
had served notice that as a consideration for future employment red- 
caps must account for all the tips received from passengers. T)}) 
company guaranteed to make up any difference between the amount 0! 
the tips and the hourly wages required by law. 

In holding this system valid, the Court declared that the word 
‘“‘wages’’ in the Fair Labor Standards Act “‘has no fixed meaning eitlhic! 
including or excluding gratuities.’”’ Nothing in the act either prevents 
or condones the practice of taking over the worker’s tips and paying 
them out again in wages. The Court said, however, that in certain 
specific instances tips may be in reality the employee’s compensatio 
for his services and therefore wages. The Fair Labor Standards A«' 
requires the employer to pay the established minimum wage, but t!) 
decision held that except for this requirement, the employer is |:/! 





? Williams v. Jacksonville Terminal Co.; Pickett v. Union Terminal Co. (62 Sup. Ct. 659). 
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free, insofar as the act is concerned, to work out the compensation 
problem in his own way. 


Picketing Order under State Labor Relations Act Upheld 


[n a unanimous decision, the Supreme Court sustained an injunc- 
tion restraining the picketing and boycotting of two hotels by four 
Milwaukee labor unions.’ This is the first decision of the Supreme 
Court arising under a State labor relations law which forbids unfair 
labor practices by employees. The decision in this case held that the 
free-speech guaranty of the Constitution does not prevent an order 
against violent picketing under the Wisconsin Employment Peace 
Act. 

This act makes it an unfair labor practice for employees to engage 
in picketing without first obtaining approval by a secret ballot of the 
employees in the bargaining unit or to employ violence in picketing. 
The Wisconsin Employment Relations Board had ordered the local 
unions involved, and their members, to cease and desist from picketing 
the hotels, attempting to hinder new employees from going to work, 
and boycotting the hotels. This order was issued after considerable 
disturbances had occurred on the picket line. The Wisconsin Supreme 
Court upheld the order, stating that it was the element of violence 
which justified the action of the Employment Relations Board in 
forbidding picketing. 

The United States Supreme Court, in sustaining the Wisconsin 
court, held that as the order was directed against violence and not 
peaceful picketing, it did not violate the free-speech guaranty of the 
Constitution. In this connection the Court said: “What public 
policy Wisconsin should adopt in ,furthering desirable industrial 
relations is for it to say so long as rights guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution are respected.” 


Protection of Labor in Abandonment of Railroad Lines 


In a ruling of great importance to railroad employees, the United 
States Supreme Court declared that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authority to attach conditions for the protection of 
labor in authorizing a railroad to abandon certain lines. In this 
case, the Interstate Commerce Commission had authorized a railroad 
to substitute busses for railroad lines, but held that it lacked the power 
to make provisions for employees adversely affected by this action. 
Holding that ‘‘certain specified benefits” for the employees were justi- 
fied, the Court said that the Commission was empowered to attach 





‘Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ International Alliance v. Wisconsin Employment Relations Board 
(62 Sup. Ct. 706). 
‘ Interstate Commerce Commission v. Railway Labor Executives Association (62 Sup. Ct. 717 
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terms and conditions for the benefit of employees displaced by 
road abandonment. 


Under the law, the Interstate Commerce Commission may aut 


ize the abandonment of railroad lines, attaching such conditio: 
may be required by “public convenience and necessity.” The ( 
mission was of the opinion that loss of employment was not a f: 


it might consider. The Court, however, interpreted “public con: 


ience and necessity” to embrace more than financial stability 


should also include the national interest in the stability of the |. 
supply available to the railroads, the Court said, as the effect: 


displacing labor without protection might be prejudicial to the or: 
and efficient operation of the national railroad system. 


] 
all- 
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COST OF LIVING IN LARGE CITIES, FEBRUARY 1942 


LIVING costs in February 1942 were one-half of 1 percent higher 
than in January, with prices again marked up for almost all lines of 
merchandise purchased by moderate-income families. Rents changed 
very little except in a few cities especially affected by war activities. 
The family food bill increased, on the average, one-half of 1 percent 
between the middle of January and the middle of February. There 
were small increases in the cost of other kinds of goods, with particu- 
larly sharp advances in clothing and housefurnishing costs in several 
cities. The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ cost-of-living index, which 
measures changes to moderate-income families in large cities, was 
112.6 on February 15, using average costs in 1935-39 as 100. This 
was 11.7 percent higher than in February 1941, and 14.2 percent higher 
than in August 1939. 

Food.—Between mid-January and mid-February, there were further 
large increases in prices of pork, lard, potatoes, and sugar. Prices of 
canned fruits and vegetables and bananas also rose sharply following 
earlier seasonal increases in wholesale markets, while eggs and oranges 
continued to decline seasonally and prices of some fresh vegetables 
were lower as new supplies came onto the market. Increases were 
general throughout the country, with 45 of the 51 cities covered in 
the Bureau’s regular monthly survey reporting higher food prices. 
On February 17, the Bureau’s index of retail food costs, at 116.8 
percent of the 1935-39 average, was 19 percent higher than in Febru- 
ary 1941 and 25 percent above pre-war levels. 

Rents.—As usual in midwinter, rents paid by families with moderate 
incomes changed very little in most cities. The largest increases 
were reported from Savannah and Birmingham where employment 
in the war industries continued to increase. The stability of rents in 
Washington is due to the rent-control bill in that city, which became 
effective on January 1, 1942, limiting and restoring rentals in Wash- 
ington to the level of January 1, 1941. 

Clothing. —The cost of clothing rose more than any other group of 

family purchases. Cotton garments continued to advance and shoes 
» averaged 10 to 15 cents a pair higher than in the preceding month. 
Prices of women’s rayon dresses were considerably higher and men’s 
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wool suits also cost more in most cities. In spite of generally hgh, 
price levels for wool clothing, February sales of women’s coats wey, 
held in most of the 21 large cities covered by the Bureau of | abo, 
Statistics in its February cost-of-living survey. 

Housefurnishings.—The cost of housefurnishings rose by 1.7 per. 
cent, on the average, from mid-January to mid-February. Following 
the January white sales on sheets, many stores displayed bed line, 
in February at prices as much as 20 percent above the special sal 
price of the preceding month. Higher prices were also reported fo 
nearly all kinds of electrical equipment, with electric refrigerato 
showing the largest rise. The serious shortage of raw materia\s 
resulted in an order by the War Production Board, issued on February 
14, stopping production of new refrigerators after April 30. 0); 
March 7, the Office of Price Administration requested that retail 
prices of refrigerators be restored to the level of February 2. 

Table 1 summarizes the changes that have occurred in the prices 0! 
certain important articles of clothing and housefurnishings over th, 
year and the month from mid-January to mid-February. 


Taste |.—Percent of Change in Average Prices Paid for Specified Clothing and House. 
furnishings by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried Workers in 34 Large Cities 





Percent of change— 


Item | 
| Jan. 15, 1942, to | Feb. 15, 1941, to |Sept. 15, 19 
Feb. 15, 1942 Feb. 15, 1942 Feb. 15, 1 


Men’s clothing: 
Topcoats- -. 
Suits, wool . . 
Work trousers, cotton 
Overalls, cotton 
Workshirts, cotton 
Business shirts 
Street shoes__- 
Work shoes 
Women’s clothing: 
Dress coats, fur trimmed 
Sport coats - -. -- 
Rayon panties_. 
Percale dresses 
Silk hose 
Shoes 
Housefurnishings: 
Living-room suites, inexpensive quality 
Bedroom suites, medium quality 
Electric refrigerators : 
Washing machines 
Rugs, Axminster 
Mattresses___- 
Sheets, 64 x 64 construction. 


a= Dor DW DWI 


nD wd 





| No change. 


Fuel, electricity, and ice.—Fuel, electricity, and ice costs remaine( 
the same, on the average, in large cities. Although a few cities 
reported slightly higher prices for coal, the January 15 price levels 
prevailed in most cities. The declines in Washington and Savanna! 
were due to slightly lower coal and wood prices. 
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scellaneous.—Increases in prices for used cars contributed to 
iigher cost of miscellaneous goods and services. Soap prices 
in 15 cities. In St. Louis there was a rise of 9 percent in the 
of gasoline. 

per. reentage changes in living costs in 21 cities surveyed by the 
ving Bureau of Labor Statistics each month are given in table 2. 
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nen Taste 2.—Percent of Change from January 15 to February 15, 1942, in Cost of Goods 


‘ales Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried Workers in Large Cities, by Groups 
for of Items 





tors —— 


Fuel, | 
’ | House- , 

. - : ’ electric- <1, | Miscel- 

Food | Clothing Rent ity, and —— | lanecous 

ice Bs 


rials Al | 


Area and city items 


lary 


On a ee 


| 


,verage: Large cities - 
Lal] 








New England: Boston 

Middle Atlantic: 
a 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


Cincinnati 
i wwe 
OUSe- tts aa 
West North Central: 
Kansas City 
Minneapolis be 
Ul ee 
South Atlantic: 
I fe 
a, a 
Washington, D. C________- 
East South Central: Birming- 


tt++ t+++ 


; 


+ ++2 


————_ 


se 


e+ +; 


West South Central: Houston- 
Mountain: Denver_. 
Pacific: 

Los Angeles 

San Francisco 

Seattle 


+ spt att +++ +44) st+t BYE 


2 
4 





' Based on data for 51 cities 
* Based on data for 34 cities’ no change. 
’ No change. 
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Table 3 gives indexes of living costs in the 21 cities, as of Feb 
15, 1942. 


TABLE 3.—Indexes of Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-S 
Workers in Large Cities, by Groups of Items, February 15, 1942 


[A verage]]935-39= 100] 





| 
Area and city All items Food | Clothing | Rent 








Average: Large cities 112.6} 1116.8/| 87] 108.6 








New England: Boston. ea 110.8 115.1 115.7 104. 6 
Middle Atlantic: 
Buffalo_. | 115.9 119.6 119.3 114.7 
New York 110.9 115.8 117.2 
Philadelphia__- re ae 111.0 114.5 114.7 
Pittsburgh. : svat 112.7 116.3 123.0 
East North Central: 
hi aS ae 115.1} 117.2 
Cincinnati____- : . ‘ 112.1 116.4 | 117.8 
Cleveland___. : 115.0 118. 1 121.5 
Detroit ¢ eek ; 115.4 115.8 | 121.3 
West North Central: 
Kansas City____. 110.8 112.7 117.4 
Minneapolis 112.3 115.4 117.3 
St. Louis____- P 112.4 119. 9 | 120. 2 
South Atlantic: 
Baltimore__....._.- 114. 6 120. 5 | 117.4 
Savannah re 116. 1 | 123. 2 | 119.1 
Washington, D. C 111.3 116. 2 124. 4 | 
East South Central: Birming- | ' 
pe BAO. le 116. 1 117.0} 121.4) 
West South Central: Houston.| 113.7 122. 5 122. 6 
Mountain: Denver___._.. 111.2 115. 8 | 115.3 


wnnwnwom @Cwnwo 


= — 
PES RR 
G0 on 


_ 


SSE RES 


Pacific: | 
114.0 121.4 | 120.8 
.| 113.8 120. 1 119.4 
117.6 126. 0 121.2 


— 

















1 Based on data for 51 cities. 
3 Based on data for 34 cities. 


3 Chicago—All Items and Food indexes revised January 15, 1942—All Items 111.9 to 111.8—Food 116.2 ' 
116.0. 


* Detroit—-All Items and Food indexes revised January 15, 1942—All Items 114.5 to 114.4—Food 115.5 
115.0. 


Indexes of the cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower- 
salaried workers for each year from 1935 to 1941 and for each month 
from January 1941 to February 1942 in large cities combined ar 
given in table 4. 
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4.—Indexes of Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried 
rkers, by Years, 1935-41, and by Months, January 1941 to February 1942 
[Average 1935-39 = 100] 
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WARTIME CHANGES IN LIVING COSTS IN GREAT 
BRITAIN ' 


COST of living in Great Britain, as measured by the official index 
numbers, rose approximately 29 percent from September 1939 to 
January 1942. On the basis of July 1914 as 100, the January 1942 
index stood at 200. The index for September 1939 was 155. Of the 
45-point rise in the war period, approximately 2% points represent the 
effect of the increases since September 1939 in taxes on sugar, tobacco 
and cigarettes, and matches, and some 6 points resulted from the sales 
tax. In calculation of changes in cost of living the same quantities 
and, as far as possible, the same qualities of each item are taken at 
each date to show the average increase in the cost of maintaining 
unchanged the standard of living prevailing in working-class families 
prior to August 1914. No allowance is made for any changes in the 
standard of living since that date, nor for any economies or readjust- 
ments in consumption and expenditure since the outbreak of the war. 

Cost of living increased much more rapidly from the outbreak of war 
in 1939 to the end of 1940 than from the end of 1940 to the end of 1941. 
The index rose from 196 at the beginning of January 1941 to 200 on 


' Data are from Great Britain, Ministry of Labor Gazette (London), January 1942. 
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May 1. The Chancellor of the Exchequer announced in his b 
statement on April 7 that the Government woul« continue to | 
excessive rises in prices by centralized purchasing of imported 
stuffs, by control of distributors’ margins and selling prices, a: 
subsidizing the cost of certain articles of food. He also propos 
provide for important extensions of the principle of subsidizing | 
tial goods and services with a view to stabilizing the cost of |i 
apart from minor seasonal changes. The Ministry of Labor sta 
that “the results of the action taken, in pursuance of this policy, 
restrict further increases in retail prices, are reflected in the su! 
quent course of the index figure, which in the second half of | 
fluctuated between 99 percent and 101 percent above the ley 
July 1914.” 

Changes in the cost of living are shown, by months, for the year 
1920, 1933, and 1939 to 1941, in table 1. 


Tasie |.—Index Numbers of Cost of Living in Great Britain, by Months 1920, 1933, and 
1939 to 1941 


[July 1914= 100] 





Index numbers of cost of living 


1933 1939 1940 


January | ‘ 5 142 | 155 174 
February | ws 2. 155 177 
March | : : : 38 153 | 179 
April 1 23% : 153 178 
May 1 , 36 153 180 
June | : 153 181] 
July 1 25% 3 156 187 
August | 55 3s 155 185 
September | 155 187 
October | 26 165 189 
November | 276 : 169 192 
December | 2S : 173 195 





' The index for January 1942 was 200 


Retail prices in each of the five main commodity groups includ: 
in the cost-of-living index increased rather unevenly between Jul) 
1914, the base period, and September 1939 when war was declar: 
The indexes in September 1939 were 138 for foods, 162 for rent, inclu 
ing taxes, 179 for miscellaneous items, 182 for fuel and light, and 20s 
for clothing. From September 1939 to January 1942, the advance: 
were extremely irregular as between groups, as shown in tabl: 


Rents remained stable, owing to the operation of rent-restriction leci-- 


lation; food advanced over one-sixth; fuel and light rose over 0: 
- . . . . 

fourth; other items increased nearly one-third; and clothing near! 

doubled in price. 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices in Great Britain, by Commodity Groups, on 
Specified Dates 
[July 1914= 100] 





: Rent Othe 
Allitems| Food (inelud- | Clothing te -4 
ing taxes) items 


October 1 
November 1 
December 1 





Food prices dropped slightly from an index of 172 in January 1941 
to 163 a year later. However, for the war period—September 1939 to 
January 1942—there was a general increase from an index of 138 to 
one of 163. The sharpest rise, amounting to 42 percent, was for fish 
price not quoted). Bacon prices rose 36 percent to 1s. 8%d. per 
pound *; rib of beef (chilled or frozen) 34 percent to 1s. 0%d. per pound ; 
milk 33 percent to 9d. per quart; cheese 30 percent to 1s. 1d. per pound; 
and potatoes 28 percent to 84d. for 7 pounds. The only decreases in 
retail prices were for a 4-pound loaf of bread (3 percent) and granu- 
lated sugar (1 percent). 


? Under the former gold standard, with the British shilling equivalent roughly to 24 cents and the penny 
to 2 cents, the price of bacon per pound would be about 41 cents. 


449792—42—_12 
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EARNINGS IN THE GRAIN-MILL PRODUCT: 
INDUSTRIES, 1941 * 


Summary 


WORKERS in the grain-mill products industries received an average 
wage of 51.9 cents an hour in February 1941. Almost one-fourth of 
these workers earned less than 35 cents and one-fourth received more 
than 67.5 cents. Subsequent wage rate adjustments had increased 
the average wage to about 55 cents by September 1941. These facts 
were disclosed by a study made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics jp 
1941. The study was requested by the Administrator of the Wage 
and Hour Division for use by an industry committee, appointed tc 
consider a new minimum wage for the industry group. 

Of the 5 individual industries covered by the study, the cereal. 
preparations industry had the highest wage level, with average 
earnings of 67.3 cents an hour in February 1941. The flour-milling 
industry paid an average wage of 53.5 cents. Hourly earnings in 
the prepared feeds, blended and prepared flour, and rice cleaning and 
polishing industries were 46.1, 43.9, and 36.0 cents, respectively. 

The manufacture of grain products is carried on in all regions of th: 
country and in all types of communities; study of the wage structur 


of the grain industries is consequently of particular value in indicating 


the influence of regional factors. In the industry group as a whole. 
wages were higher on the Pacific coast than in any other region, th 


averages for February and September, respectively, being 70.1 and 
75.6 cents. Wages in the Southeast were less than half as high, averag- 
ing only 34.3 and 35.5 cents. Localities which were of importance in 


individual industries and whose wages were particularly high includ 


Buffalo and other port cities on the Great Lakes, Minneapolis, and 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


In general, the wages paid in large cities were considerably higher 
than those paid in smaller communities. Wage levels also reflected 
the influence of size of company, size of manufacturing unit, ané 


unionization. 





1 Prepared by Frances Jones, assisted by Bernard Leo Smith of the Bureau’s Division of Wage Analys! 
If resources permit a more complete report on this study, including detailed data for the individ 
dustries, will be published later. 
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Wage and Hour Statistics 


Characteristics of Industries 
DEFINITION AND RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF INDUSTRIES 


In 1939, according to the Census of Manufactures, there were 
approximately 3,750 establishments in the grain-mill products indus- 
tries that manufactured products with a value of $5,000 or more for 
the year. These manufacturers employed an average of 50,700 wage 
earners and 10,900 salaried persons, and paid out $81,800,000 in wages 
and salaries. The total value of product for the entire industry group 
was in excess of $1,200,000,000 and the value added by manufacture 
was $317,000,000. 

The group discussed in the present article embraces five related 
but distinct industries. Largest of these is flour milling, designated 
by the Census of Manufactures as the “flour and other grain-mill 
products industry.’ The industry includes establishments primarily 
engaged in the milling of grains other than rice; its chief products 
are flour and meal, but it also produces cracked grain used as cereal 
or stock feed, brewers’ grits and flakes, and blended and prepared 
flour composed principally of products ground in the same establish- 
ment. Measured either by number of workers or by amount of 
wages paid, flour milling comprises approximately half of the grain- 
mill products industry group. It accounts for about 57 percent of 
the number of establishments classified by major product and a little 
more than half of the total product value, but for only 45 percent of 
the value added by manufacture. 

The feed industry is designated by the Census of Manufactures as 
producing “‘ prepared feeds (including mineral) for animals and fowls,”’ 
and including establishments primarily engaged in the manufacture 
of any mixed feed. The Bureau of Labor Statistics survey, however, 
was confined to mills producing mixed feed from grain or hay in com- 
bination with other ingredients, and did not include those primarily 
manufacturing feed in which meat products, even if combined with 
grain, constitute the principal ingredient. The survey also excluded 
any mills specializing m the production of mineral feeds and of the 
various concentrates used in feed mixing. Alfalfa grinding mills 
were included. Manufacturers producing as a major product feeds 
of the types excluded from the survey are believed to be relatively 
few, and to employ a negligible proportion of the workers in the 
industry. The feed industry employs approximately 30 percent of 
the workers and pays 30 percent of the total wage bill of the grain-mill 
industry group. It has 37 percent of the mills, produces almost one- 
third of the total product value, and accounts for a similar proportion 
of the value added by manufacture. 

The cereals industry includes mills which produce primarily cereal 
preparations such as cereal breakfast foods, both uncooked and ready- 
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to-serve, corn grits and hominy for table use, and coffee substi‘ ut. 
Some but not all of the establishments in this industry mill the gra) 
used in their products. This industry employs 14 percent of the tot, 
workers in the industry group and pays almost 16 percent of the tot, 
pay roll; but it includes only 2 percent of all establishments ap, 
produces little more than one-tenth of the total value of produc:. |; 
accounts for 19 percent of the value added by manufacture. 

The rice cleaning and polishing industry, hereafter referred to , 
the “rice industry,” has approximately the same number of commerc 
mills as the cereals industry, but it employs only 5 percent of the tot)! 
workers in the industry group, pays scarcely 3 percent of the pay rol 
and accounts for less than 5 percent of the total value of product an 
value added by manufacture. The rice industry is composed oj 
establishments primarily engaged in preparing rice for consumptio, 
by cleaning and polishing it after it comes from the thresher.* 

The Census industry designated as ‘‘blended and prepared flow 
from purchased flour’ consists of establishments primarily engaged 
in the manufacture of prepared flour (self-rising) and blended flow 
from flour and other ingredients purchased from other producers 
For purposes of simplification the title of this industry is hereafte 
abbreviated to “‘prepared-flour industry.’”’ This industry has on)\ 
2 percent of the mills in the industry group and is even less importa 
in terms of other significant measures. 


TABLE 1.—Relative Importance of Manufacturing Industries Comprising Grain-\il 
Products Group ' 





W age earners and 
salaried workers | Percent of 
; - venti product 

Number | Percent | Number | Percent | | value 
| 


Establishments Percent 


Industry 


Total industry group-- 3, 746 100. 0 61, 550 .0 | 100. 0 


Flour milling __. aipeiee 2, 14: §7. 2 30, 316 2 | 50. §2. 5 
Feed. : : : 32. 4 
Cereals... ; —— 10.3 
Prepared flour __- at 2. 4) 4 1.4 
Rice... -aineere a | § 2, 9 8 | 3. : 3.4 





! Source: Census of Manufactures, 1939. 


PRODUCT 


The several branches of the grain industries have a numbe! 
important characteristics in common; notably the type of produc! 
the duties and nature of the labor force, and the size and location of tli 
manufaeturing establishments. 

With an exception in the case of rice milling, the products of ea! 
separate industry are also produced to some extent in each of the othic 





? For detailed report on rice mills, see Monthly Labor Review, November 1941: Earnings and H 
Rice Mills. 
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ndusiries. Census of Manufactures reports for 1939 show that 
approximately 7 percent of the flour, 20 percent of the prepared feed, 
17 percent of the prepared cereals, and 80 percent of the blended and 
prepared flour produced in this country are reported by mills in which 
they are not the major products. These amounts produced outside 
the respective industries are largely accounted for as secondary 
products in other industries of the grain-mill products group. The 
rice-milling industry is the only branch of the grain-mill products 
group which does not produce substantial amounts of the products 
of the other grain industries. 


LABOR FORCE 


Payments for labor do not constitute an important cost item in the 
milling and processing of grain. In none of the individual grain- 
milling industries in 1939 did wages and salaries together constitute 
more than about one-tenth of the value of the product, nor as much 
as one-third of the value added by manufacture. Because of the 
relative unimportance of labor cost, substantial differences in wage 
levels can exist in these industries without seriously disturbing 
competitive relationships. 

The labor requirements of all of the grain industries demand, to 
some degree, the same kinds of skills. Packing, shipping, elevator, 
and warehouse work engages more than three-fifths of the labor in the 
flour-milling, feed, and rice industries and but little less in the cereals 
and prepared-flour industries. The major portion of the work in these 
departments consists in filling sacks at spouts, closing sacks, trucking, 
stacking, and other jobs of low skill. 

Maintenance and service work likewise require the same type of 
labor in all of the industries. Such workers comprise almost one- 
fourth of the total in the cereals industry, slightly less than one-fifth 
in the flour-milling industry, about one-tenth in the feed and rice 
industries, and 7 percent in prepared-flour establishments. Mi£ill- 
wrights and other skilled maintenance workers account for one-fourth 
to one-haif of all skilled workers in the flour-milling, feed, cereal- 
preparations, and rice industries, but are relatively less important 


} among skilled workers in prepared-flour mills. 


The production departments employ only 20 to 30 percent of the 
total labor force. Grain-mill workers, such as millers and their 
assistants, comprise practically all of the production workers in the 
rice industry, one-half in the flour-milling industry, a little less than 
one-fifth in the feed industry, and slightly more than one-tenth in the 
cereals industry. All occupations found in the prepared-flour mills 
are common also in flour mills. The cereals industry is the most 


§ distinctive of the group from an occupational standpoint. The mills 
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making ready-to-serve cereals in particular employ processing \ 
of a type not used in the production of other grain products 
cereals industry is, furthermore, the only important employer of 
in the group. A comparison of the five industries with res; 
‘skill and sex classification of workers may be seen in table 2. 


TaBLe 2.—Percentage Distribution of Workers in Grain-Mill Products Indu:s:, 
Skill and Sex, 1941 





|  Allworkers | Skilled 


| 








Industry | | 
Fe- | Fe- | 
| Total nats a+. a a Male} wale | Total 

















1 Data for the flour-mi!ling and feed industries relate only to mills with 6 or more wage earner: 
? Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


LABOR UNIONS 


Substantial numbers of the workers in the grain-mill products 
industry group have a common interest through their union affiliation 
It was estimated that 40 percent of all workers in these industries 
were working under collective-bargaining agreements at the time of 
the Bureau’s survey, and a large majority of those under agreement 
were represented by the American Federation of Grain Processor’ 
Council, affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. Approx- 
mately 40 percent of all workers in flour mills were working under 
union agreements, and about nine-tenths of these were under agree- 
ments negotiated by the above-named union. This union als 
represents in negotiations a large proportion of the workers in th: 
mixed-feed mills that operate under a union agreement. Union mills 
are believed to employ almost one-fourth of all workers in the feed 
industry. In the cereal-preparations industry, union agreements 
covered about half of all workers, and four-fifths of such union workers 
were represented by the American Federation of Grain Processor 
Council. This ynion was also encountered in the rice industry. In 
the prepared-flour industry approximately one-third of the worker 
were under collective-bargaining agreements, negotiated for the most 
part by the United Cannery, Agricultural Packing, and Allied Workers, 
an affiliate of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. Other unions 
with agreements in the industries surveyed include the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen, and Helper 
an A. F. of L. affiliate, and the International Longshoremen’s :n! 
Warehousemen’s Union, affiliated with the C. I. O. 
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Wage and Hour Statistics 
SIZE OF ESTABLISHMENT 


Al: ough a few large manufacturers are important producers, very 
mal! establishments comprise a substantial proportion: of the total 
mills in all the industries of the group. In the flour-milling and feed 
ndustries, slightly over one-tenth of the mills employ more than 20 
‘age earners, and more than 60 percent have fewer than 6 workers. 
urthermore, these very small flour and feed establishments account 
ra substantial proportion of the wage earners in these industries. 
he reports of the 1939 Census of Manufactures indicate that 28.5 
percent of the flour-mill workers, and 40.8 percent of the workers in 
eed establishments are employed in mills having fewer than 21 wage 
arners. Small mills are also of importance in the rice and pre- 
ared-flour industries. A large proportion of the cereals mills are 
nall, but these small units of the cereals industry employ an 
lmost negligible proportion of the total workers. Cereals mills with 
ewer than 6 workers, although constituting 40.1 percent of the total 
stablishments in 1939, employed only 1.1 percent of the industry’s 
‘age earners; and mills with 6 to 20 workers, comprising 18.6 percent 
yf all mills, employed only an additional 2.1 percent. Almost nine- 
enths of the workers in the cereals industry were in mills employing 
nore than 100 wage earners each. 


LOCALIZATION OF INDUSTRIES 


Many of the establishments making grain-mill products are in 
mall towns adjacent to the farms which produce their basic materials. 
About half of the workers in flour and feed mills, and an even higher 
bercentage of rice-mill workers are employed in towns with less than 
5,000 population. Using predominantly semiskilled and unskilled 
abor, they are able to draw readily upon the farm-labor market. 
he breakfast-cereals and prepared-flour mills which, to a large 
xtent, purchase milled grain for further processing, are found 
principally in larger towns and cities. 

Flour and feed mills are widely distributed geographically, being 
ound in all States of the Union. The most important States in terms 
bf flour-mill employment and production are Kansas, Minnesota, 
‘ew York, Missouri, Illinois, Texas, Indiana, and Ohio. No single 
tate employs more than one-tenth of the industry’s wage earners. 
he distribution of feed establishments is similar to that of flour 
nills; New York, with only 15 percent of the industry’s wage earners, 
anks first in feed-mill employment. California, Illinois, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, Missouri, and Tennessee follow New York in 
mportance. 
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The 2 most important States in the prepared-cereals jn: 
are Michigan, with the 2 largest establishments producing , 
to-serve cereals, and Iowa, a large producer of oat cereal. Nun 
other workers in this industry are in New York, Illinois, Ohi: 
Missouri. The 70 establishments of the cereals industry are |1 2» 
States. Mills which produce blended and prepared flour froy 
purchased flour are principally in the South. Tennessee, wii 1» 
mills, is the most important State in this industry. Rice mills gy, 
relatively restricted geographically, being found in 4 Souther 
States (Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, and Tennessee) and in Californiy 


I 


Scope and Method of Survey 


The wage data presented in this study were reported by 1,074 mills 
which in 1941 employed 19,100 wage earners (table 3). Approximatel 
one-third of the workers in the flour-milling industry and a lik 
proportion in the feed industry were covered. The cereals and the 
prepared-flour industries, being somewhat smaller groups, were 
covered to the extent of between 40 and 45 percent of their workers 
Approximately half the mills and workers in the rice industry wer 
included. 


TABLE 3.—Number of Mills and Workers Included in Survey of Grain-Mill Products 
Industries ! 





Number | Number 
Industry of of 
mills workers 


Total industry group | 1,074 





——--——— 
Flour milling S : 492 
Commercial mills ? 214 
Small mills 3_____- ic 278 
ORG inn xons : 491 
Commercial mills ?_ _- “ 126 
Small mills 3 ‘ 365 
Ceteals.. 


= pene are! 33 
Prepared flour 


19 








| 
508 2 Sia | 39 1.810 








1 Figures presented in this table represent the actual number of establishments and workers covered 
the survey. In later tables presenting hours and earnings data for the total industry group, the data 
each industry have been assigned weights proportionate to their respective importance in the group 

? The term ‘‘commercial] mill’ is herein used to designate establishments of 6 or more wage earners w! 
were included in the comprehensive survey by the Bureau’s field agents. 

*’ The term “small mills” is applied to the very small establishments which were surveyed b) 
questionnaire. 


All of the data for the cereals, prepared-flour, and rice industries, 
and a part of the information for the flour-milling and feed industries 
were obtained by the Bureau’s trained field representatives who 
transcribed pay-roll information directly from mill records and supp!e- 
mented it by interviews with company officials and personal observatio1 
of mill processes. Because of the high cost of visiting the hundreds 
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jsmail, widely scattered mills, however, those establishments in the 
jour-milling and the feed industries which were believed to employ 
a few as five wage earners were canvassed by mail questionnaire. 
The reports received by mail were tested for accuracy in two regions. 
\ slight overstatement of average hourly earnings was found to exist, 
and all earnings data derived from the mail reports were subjected to 
orrections designed to minimize the error. 

The establishments surveyed by field representatives were care- 
fully selected to assure proper representation of each size and type 
of mill and type of community. 

The survey was conducted early in 1941 and covered conditions 
during the first half of that year. All of the reports for the cereals, 
prepared-flour, and rice industries, and the greater part of the flour- 
milling and feed establishments were based on February pay rolls or 
a representative pay-roll period near that date. The data obtained 
by mail questionnaire represent a later spring period, principally the 
frst half of May. The two periods are believed to be sufficiently 
comparable to permit combination of the data. 

Workers in all direct and indirect mill occupations, including work- 
ng supervisors, were covered as were also office employees other than, 
xecutives, professional personnel, and outside salesmen. Data for 
office workers are excluded from this article. 

The wage data presented in this report include only earnings at 
regular rates of pay. Data on hours represent actual working time, 
exclusive of off-duty lunch periods but inclusive of rest periods. 

Because significant changes in wage rates occurred during the sum- 
mer and fall of 1941, the data obtained by field survey were later 
supplemented by a mail canvass of the mills previously visited, for 
the purpose of determining the importance of general changes in 
wage rates. The information concerning recent wage changes has 
been incorporated in this report. 


Earnings in the Combined Industries 


The earnings of workers in the combined industries making grain- 
mill products averaged 51.9 cents an hour in February 1941. By 
September 1941, approximately half of the mills in the industries had 
granted wage increases. These increases ranged from 1 to 35 percent 
of the respective mill pay rolls and amounted to an average 6 percent 
advance for the group of industries as a whole. In September 1941, 
therefore, average hourly earnings amounted to about 55 cents (table 
4). Reports available to the Bureau indicate that still further 
wage inereases have been made since September 1941. 
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Taste 4.—Average Hourly Earnings of Workers in Grain-Mill Products | 
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! Data both for the commercial establishments surveyed by the Bureau’s field agents and for th: 
mills and feed plants covered by mail questionnaire are included in the tabulation. Asinformat 
changes in wage rates in the small establishments was not obtained, and since such increases 
were undoubtedly slight in aggregate, the data presented for —— assume no changes ates fog 
the small plants. Should wages in small flour and other grain mills have increased as much as 2 4 perge, 
and in small feed mills as much as 6.0 percent (the respective percentages of increase in the sn 
and feed mills for which wage change data are available), the average wage figure for the entire gr 
mill prod ucts industries for September would be increased by less than half a cent. 
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The general average of earnings in these industries typifies the 
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wages of a relatively small proportion of the workers, however. (nly Kentu 
about one-sixth earned within 5 cents of the average, one-fourth wer 4 ; 
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paid more than 67.5 cents an hour, and one-fourth received less thay 
35.8 cents (table 5). 
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TaBLe 5.—Percentage Distribution of Workers in Grain-Mill Products Industries, }y 
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47.56 and under 52.6 cents ...................-.....-..- 9.7 11.6 9.3 $9) 5 Mich 
52.5 and under 57.5 cents......-------..- | 7.5 7.9 7.0} 10.2) 2 
57.5 and under 62.5 cents....................-...--.-- 6.7 7.8 5.3 81) 5 tract 
62.5 and under 67.5 cents._........................-.- | 6.6 7.2 5.5 87; 9 
67.5 and under 72.5 cents............. EPO AER | 68 7.6 6.0 $9) 21 in th 
Ta ees ee eee 5.9 6.2 4.9 7.2} 2.3 
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: The wide dispersion of earnings about the average wage reflects * Bagi 
4 number of different factors. Foremost among these is the extrem imp 
4 . . o . . . - 
| regional dispersion of the industries, as a result of which the was' 4 


structure reflects the wage levels of virtually all sections of the county. By, 
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{noth r factor is the absence (except in a few localities) of the stabiliz- 
og intiueace of Jarge centrally controlled pay rolls, a preponderance 
¢ the manufacturing units being small and independently operated. 
)iferences in occupations and skills of workers also account for some 
ariation in earnings. Finally, there are differences among the 
,rious iodustries in the extent of mechanization and in other factors 
jfuencing the productivity of labor. 


REGIONAL VARIATIONS 


The differences in the levels of wages paid by these industries in 

arious sections of the Urited States were quite pronounced. The 

ighest wages prevailed in the Pacific States where the average 
arnings were 70.1 cents an hour in February and 75.6 cents in Sep- 
ember. Pacific-coast mills are for the most part situated in metro- 
politan areas. The union influence is strong throughout this region. 
In striking contrast to the Pacific States is the Southeastern region 
ordered by (and including) Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, 
‘entucky, Arkansas, and Louisiana. Earnings in this region aver- 
aged 34.3 cents an hour in February and had increased only to 35.5 
erts in September. Most of the Southern establishments are small 
and are in smajl towns. Relatively few of these mills have collective- 
argaining agreements. 

The Northwestern spring wheat region of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
and Montana reported average earnings of 60.4 cents in February and 
63.8 cents in September. As in the Pacific region, substantial pro- 
ortions of the workers in the Northwest are covered by union 
agreements. Furthermore, much of the employment is in large mills 
operated by the larger producers. Average wages in the East Central 
and Northeastern States were slightly Jower than in the Northwest. 
Jt should be observed, however, that this eastern region contains 
some high-wage areas, notably the Great Lakes portsand Battle Creek, 
Mich., where large establishments are situated and where union con- 
tracts are the rule. Smal) mills in rural communities are numerous 
in the other sections of the regicn. 

The West Central, Southwest, and Mountain States, with average 
earnings of 46.9 cents in February and 48.8 cents in September, had 
an appreciably higher average than the Southeast but it was lower than 
foranyotherregion. Thisisoneofthemost important areas in the flour- 
milling and feed industries. It contains a few mills of the very large 
companies and numerous mills of medium-sized companies, as well as 
a number of small independent establishments. Some ports of the 
region are unionized but in other sections union influence is not an 
important factor. 

A comparisor of average wages in each of the above-named regions 
for the February and September periods is shown in table 6. It will 
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be observed that the advance in wages between February and S¢p; 


vely}. 
ber was proportionately greater in the high-wage regions than jy {}, 
sections where wages were relatively low. A comparison of the rogio,, 
with respect to some of the important variables that influence wap, 


levels is shown in table 7. Office! 


yg , . , . al ° action 
Pasi_e 6.—Average Hourly Earnings of Workers in Grain-Mill Products Industries. ,, 
Region, February and September 1941 or har 
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' Includes Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, New Jer on ra! 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, and Wisconsin. 

2 Includes Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mis year 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia. ; 

3 Includes Minnesota, Montana, North Dakota, and South Dakota. 

4 Includes Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mex 
homa, Texas, Utah, and Wyoming. 

5 Includes California, Oregon, and Washington. 


TABLE 7.—Percentage Distribution of Workers Included in Survey, by Size of Mi mont 
Size of City, Unionization, and Region, 1941 Bo 
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' Information concerning union affiliation was not obtained in the Bureau’s mail survey of small flour 4 
feed mills. Substantial proportions of these are known to have had no union contract, and in the prese"' 
—— all such mills have been classified as nonunion. A correction of this tabulation on the 

— information would undoubtedly result in raising slightly the proportion of workers indica 
canple yed in firms with a union contract. 
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wAGE AND SALARY INCREASES FOR MUNICIPAL 
EMPLOYEES, 1941-42 


QF 384 cities which furnished reports to the Municipal Finance 
Officers Association (Chicago)! in November 1941, 247 had taken some 
action during 1941 toward increasing the pay of municipal employees, 
or had made definite plans for doing so in 1942. The cities covered 
by the survey ranged in size from under 5,000 population to over 
100,000. 

Some localities increased salaries only and some wages only, while 
others increased both salaries and wages. Most of the general 
increases in both salaries and wages were of 5 or 10 percent when on 
a percentage basis, and of $5 or $10 per month when on a monthly 
dollar basis. There were variations, however. One city granted 
raises of 12% percent and another of 15 percent; one fixed at $115 per 
month all salaries of that amount or less; another raised laborers’ 
pay by 5 cents on rates of under 30 cents per hour and by 10 percent 
on rates of over 30 cents. Dearborn, Mich., gave increases of $120 per 
year on annual salaries up to $2,500; of $100 on salaries between 
$2,501 and $3,000; and of $60 on salaries of between $3,001 and 
$3,500. Des Moines, Iowa, has a plan of graded increases, effective 
n April 1942, ranging from 5 percent on salaries of $176 to $200 per 
month to 15 percent on salaries of less than $100 per month. 

Both dollar bonuses and percentage increases were given in cer- 
tain cases. An example of this practice was in Oak Park, Ill., where 
a bonus of $100 and an increase of 5 percent of salary were grant- 
ed, effective January 1, 1942, to employees receiving basic salaries 
of $199 or less per month. All other employees received $100 extra 
for the year, regardless of basic compensation. Niagara Falls, N.Y., 
also gives both a bonus and a percentage increase on salary in con- 
nection with its cost-of-living salary-adjustment plan. 

Of nine cities raising salaries only, one gave increases of 5 percent; 
one of 10 percent; one of $5 per month to employees receiving less than 
$175 per month; one of $5 to those receiving under $150; and another of 
0 percent to all salaried employees receiving less than $2,500 per 
year. Of the municipalities granting raises to wage earners only, five 
raised wages by 5 to 10 percent, two by 15 to 20 percent, one by 5 
to 10 cents per hour, and one by 25 cents per day. 

When adjustments were made for special groups only, they usually 
applied to policemen, firemen, or laborers. Twenty-eight cities 
increased salaries of policemen and firemen, most increases varying from 
5 to 10 percent when on a percentage basis, and from $5 to $10 per 


' Municipal Finance Officers Association of the United States and Canada. Salary and Wage Increases 


‘y 384 United States Cities During 1941, by Carl H. Chatters and Margorie Leonard. Chicago, December 
194] 
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by Norman N. Gill. Milwaukee, October 15, 1941. 
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month when on a monthly dollar basis. One city gave them in 


of from $10 to $15 per month, and three others, increases of s a 


month. Where laborers were one of the special groups, th 
common increases were from 5 to 10 percent, or 5 cents pe 
Smaller amounts were granted in some cases, varying from 10 
day to $2 a week. 

As to the effective periods of the increases, 118 cities report: 
were made for an indefinite period, 18 for 1 year only, 3 on : 


of 6 months or less, 2 for the 1941 fiscal year, and 9 for the 1942 fis, r 


year. For 97 municipalities, no time limit was reported. 


Some cities have plans for the automatic adjustment of municiy 


salaries in accordance with changes in the cost-of-living index 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, coincident with job « 


cation and salary standardization plans. Public Managemen: { 
November 1941 (issued by the International City Managers’ Asso 

tion, Chicago), givessome information on such plans in four cities —s; 
Paul, Minn., San Diego, Calif., Columbus, Ohio, and Niagara | a\js 
N. Y. The following data on these plans are from that publicatio; 
supplemented by information from a report of the Municipal Reference 
Library of Milwaukee, Wis.?, Comparative data were not publishe. 


on all points for each locality. 


St. Paul, Minn.—The oldest of the plans is that of St. Paul, adop: 
in its present form by the city council in 1922. When the city bude 
is prepared for the fiscal year beginning January 1, the civil-ser 
bureau reports to the city comptroller the current cost-of-living 1) 
for St. Paul, the salary adjustments resulting from a change in | 
index are incorporated in the budget, and the city council is notifi 
of the changes, no formal action or approval being necessary. Salary 
adjustments are not made unless living costs vary at least 2 percen' 
as compared with the previous year. In the latter part of 1941, + 
Paul granted an increase of 8 points, or about 6 percent, over salaries 
paid in 1940. Laborers, unskilled workers, and top administrati 


personnel are not covered by the plan. 


San Diego, Calif —The plan in effect in this city was adopted in 1° 
when salaries and wages were reduced. Since 1933-34, the base yeu! 
salaries have been raised 5 times. The most recent increase, for t! 
year beginning July 1, 1941, amounted to 8 percent on the salaries 


and wages of the preceding year. 


Columbus, Ohio.—The plan for Columbus is provided for in at 
ordinance adopted by the city council on July 28, 1941. When |! 
cost-of-living index shows an increase or a decrease of 5 percent 0 
more in comparison with the average for the preceding year, waz: 


and salaries are to be changed accordingly. 





? Municipal Reference Library, Milwaukee, Wis. Report on Salary and Wage Trends in Variou 
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Niavira Falls, N. Y.—In connection with the 1942 city budget, 
ye city council of Niagara Falls adopted an adjustable bonus plan 
hich can be regulated annually in relation to the cost of living. The 
assified civil-service employees covered by the plan will receive in 
42 a flat sum of $100 plus 5 percent of their salaries, resulting in 
creases ranging from 13% percent on salaries of $1,200, down to 7 
cent on those of $5,000. As policemen and firemen were put on an 


nnual increment basis in 1940, they are excluded from the plan, as are 
iso laborers, whose wages were increased in 1941. Elected officials, 
nd appointed officers receiving over $5,000 per year, are also excluded. 


PPPOSIOP 


PAY INCREASES TO CUBAN GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES, 1942 


ALARIES of all regular Cuban Government employees and of the 
‘ational Police were increased by decree No. 232 of January 30, 
942.' The increases, which were based on the salaries during the 
nonth of January 1942, were calculated according to the following 
hedule: 


Percent of 
Salaries increase 


Up to 30.00 pesos ?____- ‘ 20 
30.01 to 50.00 pesos___-- , . 18 
50.01 to 100.00 pesos____- ™ 17 
100.01 to 150.00 pesos___-- ' 15 
150.01 to 200.00 pesos __- 13 
200.01 to 250.00 pesos___- 11 
More than 250 pesos-___- 10 


Laborers and craftsmen whose wages were paid by the State during 
he month of January were to receive a special increase of 20 percent 
f their wages. 

The decree increases the salaries of members of the National Con- 
ress by 10 percent over the amount of salary received during the 
ionth of January. 

The preamble to the decree mentions the rising cost of living 
rought about by reason of war conditions, recalls that decrees were 
ecently promulgated * to increase the remuneration of wage earners 
ind salaried employees in private organizations, and that therefore 
n increase in salaries of public employees should be made in order 
0 enable them also to meet the higher costs of living. 

The Government also promulgated decree No. 200 of January 29, 
942, increasing the salaries of the Cuban armed forces by amounts 
anging from 10 percent on salaries in excess of 250 pesos per month, 
0 20 percent on those up to 30 pesos per month. 


From report of Charles H. Ducoté, assistant commercial attaché at Habana. 
‘In January 1942, the Cuban peso was rated as equal to $1.00. 
‘See Monthly Labor Review, March 1942 (p. 769). 
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Salary payments during 1942 for regular and temporary e ploy 
ees will reach an estimated total of about 45,000,000 pesos. 7), 
percentages of employees within the various annual salary ery, 
are estimated to be approximately as follows: 


Percent of total Percent of ' 
employees salary pay 


All classes _ . : 100. 0 


Less than 1,200 pesos 

From 1,200 to 2,400 pesos. 

From 2,400 to 3,600 pesos - 

From 3,600 to 10,200 pesos. 


OPPPO RS 


WAGES IN LOGGING INDUSTRY IN GERMANY, |94) 


THE Labor Trustee of East Prussia, Germany, fixed the money wags 


to be paid to boommen, effective May 10, 1941.! These workers q, 
engaged in floating rafts of logs on rivers and other bodies of wat, 
The rates fixed are as follows: 


‘ Hourly wage 
In the first year of experience: ( pfennigs 


From 14 to 16 years of age 40 

From 16 to 18 years of age 45 

Over 18 years of age 60 
From 1 to 2 years of experience: 

From 15 to 16 years of age : 45 

From 16 to 18 years of age 

Over 18 years of age 65 
Not less than 3 years of experience: 

From 19 to 21 years of age 65 

From 21 to 23 years of age ie 75 

Over 23 years of age _- 85 

! The nominal average rate of the German mark (100 pfennigs) amounted to 40 cents in June 194 
tual value of the mark in domestic transactions is obscure. 


In the harbors of Kénigsberg and Memel the above wages ar 
creased by 20 percent. 

“Traveling wages” are also paid, depending upon the distance 
the time required for a float. These range from 2.55 marks fo 
float extending 8 kilometers? and lasting 2.4 hours to 28.90 m: 
for one of 102 kilometers and lasting 34.0 hours. 

The foreman’s pay is 30 percent above that of the highest p: 
boomman. 

The above are gross money wages, from which a number of 
deductions are made which may total from a fourth to a third o! 
gross wages. 





‘Germany. Reichsarbeitsministerium. Reichsarbeitsblatt (Berlin), September 15, 1941 
* Kilometer =3,280 feet, or about 0.6 mile 
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PROFIT-SHARING IN VENEZUELA! 


THE Venezuelan compulsory profit-sharing scheme was amended by 
a decree Of December 15, 1941, with a provision that profits should 
be divided only when the total amount of profits to a worker’s credit 
reaches 20 or more bolivares.? In the original legislation, division 
of profits was to be made each year; this resulted in the opening of 
numerous savings accounts in the seven designated banking institu- 
tions, too small to be of any practical value to the workers but in- 
volving a large amount of bookkeeping on the part of the banks. 

Profit sharing in Venezuela has been compulsory since December 
1938, ® for industrial and commercial enterprises as well as for certain 
large agricultural and fishery enterprises. Under the original legisla- 
tion, half of the employee’s share of the profits, varying according to 
class and size of enterprise from 2.05 to 12.45 percent, had to be paid 
to him during the 5 days before Christmas and the remainder de- 
posited to his credit in an approved bank. 

Up to March 1939 the amount of profits disbursed under the law 
amounted to 10,129,192 bolivares, of which 55.3 percent was paid 
in cash and 44.7 percent was deposited to the workers’ credit. Ac- 
cording to official publications of the Ministry of Labor and Com- 
munications, payments during the periods 1938-39 and 1939-40 were 
16,279,791 and 18,901,693 bolivares, respectively. The workers had 
therefore benefited by a total of 45,310,677 bolivares up to December 
1940. 


! Data are from report of Frank P. Corrigan, United States Ambassador at Caracas. 

! According to the official exchange rate in 1940, 1 bolivar = about 31 cents. 

+See Monthly Labor Review, March 1939, pp. 589-591, for terms of the legislation, and Serial No. R. 
1051 (p. 18), for statistics through March 1939. 
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Labor Turn-Over 


LABOR TURN-OVER IN MANUFACTURING. 
JANUARY 1942 


PRELIMINARY data on labor turn-over for January 1942 indi. 
cated a rise in the hiring of workers in manufacturing, particulary 
in war industries. The accession rate for the manufacturing }p. 
dustries covered in the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ regular month|y 
Jabor turn-over survey (excluding automobiles and bodies for which 


figures are not immediately available) amounted to 6.87 pe: 


employees in January. This rate compared with 4.76 for December 
1941 aod 5.54 for January 1941. The most notable increases i 
hiring rates occurred in such first-line war industries as shipbuilding 
and aircraft, but increases were also reported for machine tools, iron 
and steel, foundries and machine shops, brass, bronze, and copper 
and electrical machinery. The lay-off rate for all manufacturing 
(excluding automobiles and bodies) was 1.61 per 100 employees as 
compared with 2.15 in December and 1.61 in January 1941. Lay-of 
rates remained high in the rubber tire and rubber boot and sho 
industries. Little change occurred in other industries facing serious 
raw material shortages and converting to war production. Moderat 
increases, partly seasonal, occurred in radios and phonograph: 
furniture, and brick, tile, and terra cotta. The total separation rat 
for the manufacturing industries covered reached a high leve! for 


recent years of 5.10. This compared with 4.71 for December 1 
3.41 for January 1941. 

The quit rate for all manufacturing advanced for the second s 
cessive month, but at 2.36 per 100 employees remained below ¢! 


peak of 2.81 recorded in September 1941. Most of the industries 
surveyed showed increases in quits over the month. The discharg 
rate remained virtually unchanged from December to January 
The January labor turn-over survey covered more than 8,500 plants 


employing 4,200,000 workers. 
Beginning with this issue of the Monthly Labor Review data ! 


garding certain war industries which have previously been shown 1 
detail are excluded from table 2. The figures for these industries ar 


included in the totals given in table 1. The industries exclud: 
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the present time are aircraft; aluminum; brass, bronze, and copp, 
products; electrical machinery; engines, turbines, and water wheel 
machine tools; and shipbuilding. 


Tase 1.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates in Representative Factories in 135 Industrip 









Class of turn-over 
and year 





| Jan- 
uary 


| Feb- | 
ruary| 


March 


| April) May June | July | 


| 


| 


Sep- 
~~? tem- 
ber 


No- 
— vem- 
be 





Separations: 
Quits: 

Discharges: 
OS 
1941___ 

Lay-offs: 4 





le siia 
Miscellaneous 
separations: ? 
1942. 
1941. 


Total: 
ee 
1941__. 












Accessions: 
Rehirings: 

ARES 

| 

New hirings: 


2. 36 
1.31 


18 


. 83 


1.70 


a 
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2.25 | 2.46 


1.13 | 1.1 
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1.45| 1.08] 1.24| 1.04] .92] .90| 1.04] 1.11] .87] .86| .79 

| 

Ee ae OY CER ae SSC RR Ep bie al 
4.09 | 3.84) 4.38 | 5.00 | 5.03 | 5.41 | 4.96 | 4.32] 4.29) 4.01 | 3.12 
ee | : 

_.| 6.87 | | Sw Cee OY Sa Olas See 
| 5. 54 | 4.92 | 5.62) 6.04 | 5.95 | 6.31 | 6.00 | 5.43 | 5.16 | 4.87 | 3.91 
| | | | 























accessions per 100 employees. 


nearest the middle of the month. 
covered by the labor turn-over survey. 
sive as that of the employment sample, which includes a greater number of small plants. 
1 Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 
3 Military separations included. 


! The various turn-over rates represent the number of quits, discharges, lay-offs, total separat 

It should be noted that turn-over rates are not directly comparab|« 
“employment and pay roll’’ reports issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Turn-over rates are hav 
on data for the entire month, while employment and pay roll indexes refer only to the pay period e: 
Certain seasonal industries, such as canning and preserving. 


Finally, the coverage of the labor turn-over sample is not 


Taste 2.—Monthly Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Selected Manufacturin 
Industries ' 












Industry 


Date 


Separation rates 















, ment 


Boots and shoes 





Agricultural implements 
Automobiles and bodies._...___ 


Automobile parts and equip- 


Brick, tile, and terra cotta__.___ 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Selected Manufacturing 
Industries \—Continued 





Separation rates | Accession rates 
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Industry Total 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLe 2.—Monthly Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Selected Manuf: cty;, 


ees n 
Industries '\—Continued 





Separation rates 





in Mis- 
Industry cella- | Total 
| neous | sepa- | 
| sepa- | ration 
| ration | 


| Re- Ne 
‘hiring | hiri: 


Quit charge 


—_ 


Rubber boots and shoes ___. Jan. ae .46) 1, | 8.78 | 4.40 
Dec. 5O | 1.05 
Jan. . 52 
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SSLSSELLE SSNAKY: 
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Silk and rayon goods ___. ee 
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| Jan. 1941 | 

Slaughtering and meat packing.| Jan. 1942 

Dec. 1941 
Jan. 1941 
Steam and hot water heating | Jan. 1942 
apparatus. __ ; : .| Dee. 1941 
} Jan. 
Structural and ornamental metal! 
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Dec. 1941 | 
Jan. 1941 | 
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! No individual industry data shown unless reports cover at least 25 percent of industrial employ resic 
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Building Operations 


SUMMARY OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, FEBRUARY 1942? 


BUILDING-PERMIT valuations were 36 percent higher in Feb- 
uary 1942 than in the corresponding month of last year. The 
rincipal gain Was in new nonresidential construction, which rose 61 
percent. New residential construction increased 28 percent. Per- 
mit valuations for additions and repairs to existing structures, however, 
moved in the opposite direction, decreasing 7 percent. The gains in 
new construction resulted from the increased volume of Federal 
contracts awarded, which were chiefly for housing projects and plant 
facilities. Non-Federal construction declined over the 12-month 
interval. 

The February gains reversed the downward trend in permit valua- 
tions which started last July. Total permit valuations were 52 
percent higher in February than in January 1942. Valuations for 
residential buildings rose 69 percent and for nonresidential buildings, 
59 percent; but a 15-percent decrease was reported for additions, 
alterations, and repairs. Although Federal expenditures were pri- 
marily responsible for the gains in February over January, permit 
valuations for non-Federal construction also rose 14 percent. 


Comparison of February 1942 with February 1941 and January 
1942 


The volume of building construction in 2,480 identical cities with 
populations of 500 and over, which reported to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in January and February 1942 and February 1941, is 
summarized in table 1. 

‘In the interest of economy during the war emergency the monthly publication of the pamphlet, ‘‘ Build- 
ing Construction,’’ was discontinued with the January 1942 issue. In its place it is planned to issue a semi- 


annual bulletin, and for those having need of detailed monthly data, the monthly mimeographed report on 
building construction will be furnished upon request. 
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Tasie 1.—Summary of Building Construction for Which Permits Were Issued in, 2.404 
Identical Cities, February 1942 





ee 


Number of buildings Permit valuation 





Percentage Percentag; 

Class of construction | change from— | change from 
| February | February | 

1942 192° 
| Janu- | Febru- Janu- | Febr; 

ary 1942 | ary 1941 ary 1942 | ary 19 











40, 443 | +17. $258, 191,906 | +51.6 


s|_+0 

23, 842 | +4. 0 | 117, 865, 203 

5, 794 3.2 118, 426, 731 
be 








19, 807 21, 899, 972 














The number of new dwelling units for which permits were issued 
and the permit valuation of such new housekeeping residential con- 
struction in the 2,480 cities in February 1942 are presented in table 2 
Percentage changes between February 1942 and January 1942 an 
February 1941 are also shown. 


TaBLe 2.—Number and Permit Valuation of New Dwelling Units in 2,480 Identical 
Cities, February 1942, by Source of Funds and Type of Dwelling 





| Number of dwelling units | Permit valuation 





| Percentage | Percentag 


Source of funds and type of dwelling | | change from— change fron 





| February | February 
eS -_ 1942 
| Janu- | Febru- | Janu- | Februv- 
ary 1942 ary 1941 ary 1942 | ary 194 











34,550 | +83.9 | +36.0 | $116, 839,959 | +-76.1 | 


20,067 | +35.7| 440] 68,689,129 | +33.3 
13,789 | +16.5| -3.2]| 51,827,571 
y , 1,335 | +20.4 —2.8 3, 323, 931 
Multifamily 3 4,943 | +167.3 | +34.7 13, 537, 627 
Publicly financed 14, 383 | +141.9 | +138.3 48, 150, 830 














1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Comparison of First 2 Months of 1941 and 1942 


Permit valuations reported in the first 2 months of 1941 and 194? 
are compared in table 3. 





Building Operations 
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TapLe 3.—Permit Valuation of Building Construction, by Class of Construction, First 2 
Months of 1941 and 1942! 





| 
| 


Class of construction 


|. de Naitensiedenedah 





4J] construction 


Permit valuation 


First 2 months of-— 


| 1941 


1942 


$403, 510,632 | $378, 500, 


841 








New residential... ........- AME ST ae ae ar oe 


New nonresidentia. 
\dditions, alterations, and repairs- ----- 


179, 038, 586 
177, 464, 194 
47, 007, 852 


181, 345, 
149, 924, 
47, 231, 


278 
533 
030 


Perce 


ntage 








—_—__— 


Based on reports from cities with a population of 500 and over, the cities being identical for any given 
month of both years. 


The number and permit valuation of new dwelling units for which 
permits were issued in the first 2 months of 1942 are compared with 
similar data for the corresponding months of 1941 in table 4. 


Taste 4.—Number and Permit Valuation of New Dwelling Units, by Source of Funds 
and Type of Dwelling, First 2 Months of 1941 and 1942' 





| Number of dwelling units 
| 


Source of funds and type of dwelling | First 2 months of— Per- 
centage | 
| 


| Permit valuation 





casi me 
First 2 months of | Per- 

centage 
change 








1941 change 


1942 1941 





—1.3 


—21.4 
—17.5 

—6.4 
—40. 2 
+110. 6 


| 042 | 
J 


50, 121 





52,170 | +4.1 | $177, 809, 242 | $180, 217, 503 





120, 227, 709 152, 878, 785 
97, 118, 665 117, 752, 988 
5, 845, 077 6, 241, 742 
17, 263, 967 28, 884, 055 
57, 581, 533 | 27, 338, 718 


—15.8 
~121 


41,477 
29, 279 
2, 591 
9, 607 
8, 644 


- y 
Multifamily * 
Publiely financed 











! Based on reports from cities with a population of 500 and over, the cities being identical for any given 
month of both years. 

? Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 

? Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Construction from Public Funds, February 1942 


The value of contracts awarded and force-account work started 
during January and February 1942 and February {1941 on all con- 
struction projects financed wholly or partially from Federal funds is 
shown in table 5. This table includes other types of construction as 
well as building construction, both inside and outside the 2,480 
reporting cities. 
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TaBie 5.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on C. Strur. 
tion Projects Financed From Federal Funds, January and February 1942 an Fx, 
ruary 1941 ! 





Contracts awarded and force-account 
started 
Appropriation 





| February 1942 | January 1942 ? | February 194); 








Pec ccc nceceditietipetttthsttliinicncsnsd | $449, 351,825 | $2, 491, 979, 477 $214, 671, 29: 


Public Works Administration 0 0 
Defense Public Works : = 4, 616, 900 5, 003, 200 
Federal ee ae under the WPA....___- nad 0 0 
Regular Federal appropriations___..__.____ __ ; 417, 963,093 | 2,469, 441, 126 
United States Housing Authority eso 26, 771, 832 17, 535, 151 














1 Preliminary; subject to revision. 1 Revised. 3 Program not started until October 194). 


The value of all contracts awarded for public buildings and high. 
way construction to be financed wholly from State funds, as reported 
by the State governments for January and February 1942 and Feb. 


ruary 1941, was as follows: 
Public Highway 
buildings construction 
February 1942 $470, 052 $6, 770, 862 
January 1942 356, 143 9, 839, 102 
February 1941 1, 202, 171 2, 984, 882 


Coverage of Building Permit Statistics 


Building-permit data are collected by the Bureau of Labor Statis. 
tics directly from local building officials except in the States of Illinois, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, and Penn- 
sylvania, where State departments of labor collect and forward th: 
data to the Bureau. Reports are obtained each month from mor 
than 2,000 places having a population of 500 or more in 1940, from 
which are selected those for cities which also reported in the preceding 
month and in the corresponding month of the previous year. The 
resulting tabulations of identical cities cover practically all cities with 
a population of 50,000 or more; the completeness of the coverage o! 
cities in the remaining population groups decreases with the size of city 

In addition, the Bureau receives notifications of the value of con- 
struction contracts awarded by Federal and State governments 
Federal and State building construction in the 2,480 reporting cities 
totaled $142,979,000 in February 1942, as contrasted with $69,265,(0 
in the previous month and $59,723,000 in February 1941. 

The permit-valuation figures represent estimates of construction 
costs made by prospective builders when applying for permits 
build, in the case of privately financed construction, and the valu 
of contracts awarded, in the case of construction financed with | ed- 
eral or State funds. No land costs are included. Only building «on- 
struction within the corporate limits of the reporting cities is inclu e¢ 
in the tabulations. 
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FOOD PRICES IN FEBRUARY 1942 


RETAIL costs of food advanced 0.5 percent between January 13 
and February 17, 1942, with generally higher food prices reported 
fom 45 of the 51 cities covered in the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
regular monthly survey. There were further large increases in prices 

f pork, lard, potatoes, and sugar. Prices of canned fruits and 
vegetables and bananas also rose sharply, following earlier seasonal 
increases in Wholesale markets, while eggs and oranges continued to 
decline seasonally and prices of some fresh vegetables were lower as 
new supplies came onto the market. On February 17, 1942, the 
Bureau’s index of retail food costs, at 116.8 percent of the 1935-39 
average, Was 19 percent higher than in February of last year and 
25 percent above pre-war levels. 

During the last half of February, preliminary reports indicated 
further substantial advances for fresh pork, canned tomatoes, pink 
salmon, chickens, and lard. Prices of oranges also rose sharply, 
reversing the trend of previous weeks. Eggs continued to decline 
seasonally, and cabbage prices dropped with larger supplies of the 
early crop available. 

Percentage changes in retail costs of food on February 17, 1942, 
compared with costs 1 month previous, 1 year previous, and in 
August 1939, before the outbreak of the war in Europe, are presented 
in table 1. 


Taste 1.—Changes in Retail Costs of Food in 51 Large Cities Combined, by Commodity 
Groups 





Percent of change, Feb. 17, Percent of change, Feb. 17, 
| 1942, compared with— | 1942, compared with— 


Commodity group ro. | Commodity group —— 


Jan. | Feb. | Aug. | Jan. Feb. Aug 
| 13, 1942 | 18, Isat) 15, 1939 | 13, 1942 | 18, 1941 | 15, 1939 








i} 
] pay products. .. +0 +16. 5 +30. 6 
, Saar | 9. +40.0 +31. : 
'| Fruits and vegetables +. +23.1 +27. 
+11.7 Fresh ‘ —. +22.5 +27.‘ 
+23.8 MaDe. +5. i +24.8 +25. 
+20.4 || i ae it’ +3 +26. 0 +38. § 
+26.0 ‘ +1.5 | +28.1 +23. § 
+10.5 i?) <a +40. 6 +34. 
+17.0 || § Pm +7 +33.0 |) +33. 


+58.3 || 


+24.9 
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Details by Commodity Groups 


Cereals and bakery products.—Flour prices maintained the uninte:. 
rupted advance of the past year, reaching a level 25 percent high, 
than a year earlier. White bread advanced moderately in 10 citic 
and declined in 1. Since February 1941, bread prices have bee, 
increased 11.5 percent either through the introduction of smalle 
loaves, with no price change, or the sale of the same size loaves wit} 
a price advance of 1 cent. The shortage of good-quality rice ha 
been reflected in a 40-percent increase in price since February 194 

Meats.—An increase of 3.5 percent in retail prices of pork followe, 
an earlier rise in wholesale markets resulting from a 40-percen, 
reduction in hog marketing since mid-January. A price ceiling oy 
pork in the hands of packers and wholesalers was announced by th, 
Office of Price Administration on March 9. Beef and lamb decline; 
seasonally, and roasting chickens rose sharply in a partly season! 
advance. Prices of fresh fish rose 10 percent as supplies were r- 
duced by the abandonment of fishing in certain areas as a result 0! 
the war and the smaller number of vessels available for fishing jy 
other areas. Canned-salmon prices rose to new high levels wit) 
supplies scarce, particularly for red salmon. All meats and fish wer 
higher than a year previous, with pork and fish showing increase: 
ranging from 17 to 44 percent. 

Dairy products.—Prices of milk increased by one-half to 1 cent per 
quart in four cities, the only important decline being that of 1 cen! 
per quart in grocery stores in New York City. Butter rose seasonally. 
although there were still unusually large stockson hand. The pric 
reduction in wholesale markets between mid-January and mi(- 
February has not yet appeared at retail. Cheese prices also advanced 
Average costs of dairy products were considerably above the level o/ 
a year previous. Evaporated milk and cheese showed advances 0! 
24 percent and 30 percent, respectively, over the year. Butte 
rose 14 percent and fresh milk 15 percent. 

Eggs.—Egg prices dropped 10 percent from mid-January to mid- 
February, continuing the decline begun in December 1941. Althoug! 
the average price of eggs has dropped 10 cents per dozen since las 
November, on February 17 it was still 12 cents higher than i 
February 1941, reflecting large purchases for lease-lend aid and for 
the armed forces. 

Fruits and vegetables——In retail markets, as in wholesale market: 
there were substantial advances in prices of canned fruits and veg:- 
tables preceding the price ceiling announced on February 28 by th 
Office of Price Administration. This applied to certain canned food: 
in the hands of canners and wholesalers and not directly to retailer 
During the month ending February 17, prior to the ceiling order 
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‘tail prices of canned pineapple and tomatoes rose 9 percent, green 
beans 5 percent, and several other canned foods advanced approxi- 
nately 3 percent. Prices of several fresh fruits and vegetables de- 
jined in February as new crops reached the market. Orange prices 
fol] 10 percent, and lettuce 33 percent. Prices of potatoes continued 
+) advance in nearly all cities, reflecting the short 1941 crop. 
Shipping difficulties in the past few months resulted in a 12-percent 
increase in the price of bananas. 

Beverages—The rate of increase in retail prices of coffee has been 
sowed during the 2 months ending in February. Prices of tea, 
however, continued to advance sharply as the war in the South Pacific 
affected sources of supply to an increasing extent. 

Fats and oils.—Prices of lard and other fats and oils rose to new high 
levels in retail stores, following heavy purchases of lard by the Federal 
Government and increased consumer demand for products used as 
substitutes for lard and butter. Lard prices were 69 percent higher 
and shortening in cartons 65 percent higher than in February 1941. 
Prices for other foods in this group rose 20 to 30 percent over the year. 

Sugar.—The cost of sugar to the ordinary household rose 8 percent, 
largely as a result of the fact that the majority of families, which 
formerly purchased sugar in fairly large quantities at a saving, are 
now almost universally restricted to the more expensive 2-pound 
package, and the average cost per pound has gone up. Sugar prices 
in February were 33 percent higher than a year previous. 

Indexes of retail costs of food by commodity groups are presented 
in table 2 for February and January 1942, December and February 
1941, August 1939 (immediately before the outbreak of the war in 
Europe), and February 1929. The charts (pp. 1034 and 1038) show 
the trend in the costs of all foods (1935-39=100) for the period from 
January 1913 to February 1942, inclusive, and of each major com- 
modity group for the period from January 1929 to February 1942 
inclusive. 

Among the 54 foods included in the index, prices of 36 were higher 
in February 1942 than in January, prices of 10 were lower, and for 8 
there was no change. Average prices of 50 of these foods were higher 
on February 17 than they were a year previous, 2 were lower, and 2 
were unchanged. 
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TapL’ 2.—Indexes of Retail Costs of Food in 51 Large Cities Combined,' by Commodity 
Groups, in Specified Months 
[1935-39 = 100] 





1942 | 1939 





Commodity group 


Feb. 172 Dec. 16 | Feb. 18 | Aug. 15 





116.8 113.1 


Cereals and bakery products..-.- 104.3 102. 5 
Meats 118.5 . 111.1 
Deol GI tadinncsisebinninneostssnes aS 119.9 ' 114.4 
110.9 : 103. 2 

109. 2 ; 108. 1 

110.7 4 100. 5 

157.7 . 138.9 

121.6 4121.5 120. 5 

119.0 130.9 138. 1 

117.7 117.2 110.5 

118.0 4119.0 111.0 

114.6 108. 6 106. 3 

125. 4 $121.8 118.3 

117.2 4115. 5 | 114.1 

114.0 110. 6 | 108. 5 | 

127.7 118. 5 | 114. 4 | 
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166.0 
128.0 
115.6 


KELSESSSSSERESSE 
AnOWwWEQ Wet ABABDOQ~ I" i a 


SRSSSSSAENSSSSR} 
Or aaDwQacd &-I19to 
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| Aggregate costs of 54 foods in each city, weighted to represent total purchases of families of wage earners 
and lower-salaried workers, have been combined with the use of population weights. 

’ Preliminary. 

) Not available. 

‘ Revised. 


Average prices of 65 foods in 51 cities combined are shown in table 
3 for February and January 1942 and February 1941. 


TaBLE 3.—Average Retail Prices of 65 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined, February 
and January 1942 and February 1941 





1942 1941 
Article — 


Jan. 13 Feb. 18 








‘ereals and bakery products: 
Cervals: 
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NnNOas 


Chuck roast__....._- 
Veal: 

CSTE TGS AROS RIESE We 
Pork: 


& BSE 


an oon o on www 


RANE NEE NE IY Ee: 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 3.—Average Retail Prices of 65 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined, Febria,, 
and January 1942 and February 1941—Continued 











1942 
Article sas 




























































| cont r 
Feb. 17 1 Jan. 13 Fet 18 to ().> 
Meats—Continued. and | 
Poultry: Cents Cents Cents aTTO 
“ Roasting chickens... . pound 35.2 ’ carl 
ish: hr 
Fresh, frozen__.._____- 5 ER Ae (3) () Febr’ 
Salmon, pink... _. PRE Set EE. Ga 20.8 20.3 | 1 Snrin 
i re Aa” “aay 38.4 37.5 °F opri 
Dairy products: iva: 
ade RIE sai re _.-pound__| 42.5 42.4 37 ady 
OS SERS 2 ea Lae itodieniiiomel do___.} 35.1 34.8 7 Ri 7@) 
Milk, fresh (delivered) sad ol quart. | 15.0 15.0 13 Ive: 
Milk, ES oS ne ee nae 13.6 13.7 ce 
Milk, fresh (delivered and store)?.. ; a ae 14.5 414.5 12 per 
Milk, evaporated____- .-----144%4-02. can-_| 8.8 | 8.8 7 In 
Eggs... a an , 5 AA —e- lUlUM 42.2 | 46.4 
Fruits and vegetables: | 
Fresh: ana « 
Apples. ..-. EE Ae eee ee 6.1 45.9 
a aid ao ack slambetiee  aeqagelied. 8.4 7.5 TAB 
0 SE, SRS ER Seer SR se nae .dozen 26. 2 29.1 97.4 
OY aia 50 cccnasemmpebatet'ssckcckentiseed each 4.8 4.9 (6 
Beans, green... Ne iT Oe sae .-pound 18.7 13.6 7 
IT ost iit cent cincelacteilenipatcad eaccanen tena Oded do__- 4.7 44.7 45 
A noe an we ee dbhesdiucuieeod bunch__| 6.8 6.9 5 4 
| EA Se a aa REE eS head 8. 5 12.7 - ; 
at ER LE ae ae -pound 7.0 6.2 3. 
SR ate area FE SSL eee | 49.4 47.0 
RG ite obeeienniind SEE A 7.5 8.2 7 
in cnnccoskamnbtadkGs oepwie nme do_.-.| 5.0 4.9 
Canned: 
> aa te) -----------No. 2% can. 22. 5 21.8 -_ 
nnn ot Sanh dsccelckone Sn Jiecuaiee 25. 2 23.1 21 - 
Grapefruit juice 8 TOS EATER WR ..No. 2 can 9.8 9.7 nite 
Beans, green ?____.__. on peng tna 13,1 12.5 
SNe: et a ..do 12.5 12.2 New 
LR ae a ce A Pee BE do 15.1 14.6 2 B 
0. RSS Eee ..do | 11.1 410.2 { B 
Dried: F 
EE RARE .-pound_. 11.4 11.0 N 
Navy beans.-.....-. een bee tI aS 9.0 8.8 N 
Beverages: F 
Beet n------2-- FE Pes : , es ae 27.3 27.1 F 
Tea.. Cree. Ee \% pound. 20.7 20. 1 7 Mid 
LARC TR 8-0z. can__} 9.8 9.4 I 
Fats and oils: | } 
RRR Saal Ae Scien aah s pound_.| 16. 2 15.6 } 
Shortening other than lard: ] 
OP Os ea Fier ee ye ae 18.8 18.2 ] 
In other containers. ____- Saat ee 24.7 24.1 | ] 
Se ce cewe aes pint_- 24.1 23.9 | t 
RE AS a ee _..pound_. 21.3 20.3 East 
Peanut butter___._. Se * <A RS NS oO 21.7 | 4 20.6 | 
Sugar and sweets: 
| FNS lS ES a 7 | 
RE a RT EP ee Ee 2 
! Preliminary. 
* Not included in,index. : 
* Composite prices not computed. Wet 
4 Revised. 
§ Priced first time on Oct. 14, 1941. 
Details by Regions and Cities ] 
and 
, : bid ; . Prix 
Retail foud costs advanced in 45 cities and declined in 6, between 1] 


January 13 and February 17. The largest increases were reported 
for Portland, Maine (2.8 percent), Butte (2.7 percent), and New 
Orleans (2.6 percent). The higher costs in these three cities were due 
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io greater than average advances for dairy products and higher prices 
for potatoes and onions. Large advances in retail prices of meats 
Portland (Maine) and New Orleans, and for sugar in Butte, also 
contributed to the higher costs. Declines were reported amounting 
to 0.8 percent for Chicago and 0.5 percent for San Francisco, Denver, 
and Pittsburgh, largely because of large decreases for oranges, lettuce, 
carrots, and spinach. Compared with a year previous, food costs on 
February 17 were higher by 27.6 percent in Mobile, 26.0 percent in 
Springfield, Ill., and 25.0 percent in Portland, Oreg. The smallest 
advances in food costs during the year were 11.7 percent in Fall 
River, 14.8 percent in Minneapolis, 15.2 percent in St. Paul, and 15.3 
percent in New York. 

Indexes of food costs by cities are presented in table 4 for February 
and January 1942 and February 1941. 


TaBLE 4.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of All Foods, by Cities,' February and 
January 1942 and February 1941 


[1935-39 = 100) 





1942 | 4941 1942 








\Feb.17?\ Jan. 13 | Feb. 18 | Feb. 172) Jan. 13 
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United States 
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West North Central— 
Continued 
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Boston_- ee 5. 112. 
Bridgeport. }. 115. 
Fall 


St. Paul. ; 3.6 | 113. 
South Atlantic: 
113. 
114. 
113. 
112. 
Providence . 9} 113. 
Middle Atlantic: 
a 
Newark .. 


Philadelphia. ; 
Pittsburgh __- 
Rochester... __- : 
Scranton... snail 
East North Central: 
STS 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus, Ohio-_---- 
Detroit ne 
Indianapolis. - 
Milw aukee_______ F 


Springfield, Ill 

West North Central: 
Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
Omaha 


. 114. ¢ 
Baltimore___- 20. £ 119. 


* | 
New England: s St. Louis. -.-- haan 9. 119. 
| 


Charleston, 8. C___-| . 116. 
1] Jacksonville 21.: 120. : 
i} i 23. 6 121. 
Richmond_._-_.-._-- . a 115. 
Savannah. F 33. : 121. 4 
Ww ashington, D.C... * 116. 
| East South Central: | 
a. : 115. $ 
Louisville........._-. . 116. Q! 
Memphis- --_-_-- i15. V4. 
Mobile. __.- ‘ 25. ¢ 124. 98. 
West South Central: 
0 : ’ 112. 92. 
Houston 22.5 | 120. 102. 
Little Rock._..____- 9. 117. 95. 
New Orleans 5.2) 128. 102. 
| Mountain: 
| Butte__ eer 3. 113. 98. 
Denver... Rae 5.8 | 116. 94. 
Salt Lake City_..._- ’ 116. 97. 
| Pacific: 
Los Angeles......._- : 120. 99. 
.6 Portland, Oreg . 125. 101. 6 
| 100.5 San Francisco_.__. .1] 120. 99. 6 
97.3 Seattle ; 125. < 101. 
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! Aggregate costs of 54 foods in each city, weighted tor ry total purchases of families of wage earners 
and lower-salaried workers, have been combined for the United States with the use of population weights. 
i is for time-to-time comparisons rather than place-to-place comparisons. 

re 


ary. 
' Includes Portsmouth and Newport News. 
‘ Revised. 
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verage Annual Indexes of Retail Food Costs, 1913 to 1941 


In order to make it possible to compare current trends in retail 
food costs with trends for earlier years, including the World War | 
period, the Bureau has prepared average annual indexes of retail food 
sts for the years 1913 to 1941, inclusive. These yearly indexes 
and the monthly indexes for 1941 to February 1942, inclusive, are 
shown in table 5. 


TasLe 5.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 51 Large Cities Combined, by Years, From 
1913 to 1941, and by Months, January 1941 to February 1942 


[1935-39= 100] 





Yearand | All-foods 


All-foods || Yearand | All-foods 
i month | index 


index || month index 
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|} 1980...._..| 5.2 || 1941—Con. 
| 1940 aca] 6 | 
1941 Tt 5.5 || July- 
| August 
September 
1941 October 
November. 
January -__| 97.8 || December 
February __| i} 
March_. .4 |] 
April. ....-.j -6 || 
May.. || January 
June aad ' February 
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Wholesale Prices 
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WHOLESALE PRICES IN FEBRUARY 1942 ! 


COMMODITY prices in primary markets continued to advance 
during February, although the rate of increase was considerably 
slower than in preceding months. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
comprehensive index of 889 price series rose 0.7 percent, to 96.7 
percent of the 1926 average, the highest level since October 1928. 
Since February of last year the index has risen 20 percent and is 
nearly 29 percent above the pre-war level of August 1939. 

Textile product prices, largely clothing, registered the greatest 
increase during the month, 1.7 percent. Foods and chemicals and 
allied products rose 1 percent; building materials, 0.7 percent; farm 
products, 0.5 percent; hides and leather products, 0.3 percent; and 
housefurnishing goods and metals and metal products, 0.1 percent. 
Weakening prices for petroleum products in the mid continent area 
caused the fuel and lighting materials group index to drop 0.3 percent 
Average wholesale prices for raw materials rose 0.9 percent in Feb- 
ruary, and manufactured commodity prices advanced 0.6 percent. 

Since February a year ago, average prices for farm products have 
risen 44 percent and are 66 percent higher than in August 1939 
Food prices in primary markets are more than 28 percent above a 
year ago and 40 percent over the August 1939 level. Other important 
increases during the year period were nearly 25 percent for textile 
products; over 23 percent for chemicals and allied products; and from 
10 to 16 percent for building materials, hides and leather products, 
housefurnishing goods, and miscellaneous commodities. 

Relatively higher prices for men’s suits and increased quotations 
for woolen and worsted materials were primarily responsible for the 
increase in the textile products group index. In addition, prices 
were slightly higher for cotton yard goods and hosiery, underwear, and 
cordage. Average prices for shoes, harness, and shearlings advanced. 

An increase of nearly 3% percent for livestock and poultry caused 
prices for farm products to rise 0.5 percent during the month. Hogs 





! In the interest of economy during the war emergency the monthly publication of the pamphlet, ‘‘W hole- 
sale Prices,”’ was discontinued with the December 1941 issue. In its place it is planned to issue a semiannu® 


bulletin, and for those having need of detailed monthly data, the monthly mimeographed report, ‘A vers’ 
Wholesale Prices and Index Numbers of Individual Commodities,”’ will be furnished upon request 
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rose 9% percent to the highest February level in 16 years. Quotations 
were also higher for live poultry, corn, rye, cotton, and for hay, seeds, 
peanuts, tobacco, apples, onions, and potatoes. Lower prices were 
reported for barley, oats, wheat, cattle and lambs, citrus fruits, eggs, 
and hops. 

Sharp increases in prices for fruits and vegetables, both fresh and 
processed, and for meats, particularly pork, were mainly responsible 
for the increase of 1 percent in the foods group index. Prices were 
higher also for powdered milk, corn cereals, rice, canned salmon, 
glucose, lard, oleo oil, peanut butter, tallow, and for most vegetable 
oils. Quotations were lower for butter, cheese, fresh milk at Chicago, 
four, oleomargarine, and for imported foods, including cocoa beans, 
pepper, and for tea which was placed under a price ceiling early in the 
month. 

The accumulation of large stocks of gasoline in the midcontinent 
region because of lack of transportation facilities caused prices for 
gasoline and fuel oil in that area to decline sharply. On the contrary, 
quotations were higher for gasoline and fuel oil in the Pennsylvania 
fields. 

The ceiling established by the Office of Price Administration in 
January at a figure above the prevailing market level caused prices 
for lead and lead products to average higher in February than in the 
preceding month. This fact together with higher prices for plumbing 
and heating equipment and for certain farm machinery items resulted 
in an increase of 0.1 percent in the metals and metal products group 
index in February. 

Prices for nearly all types of building materials advanced moderately 
during the month. Higher prices were reported for common brick, 
gravel, crushed stone, prepared roofing, most paint materials, and 
lumber. 

A general increase occurred in prices for chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts, led by an advance of 1.7 percent for industrial fats and oils. 
Prices were also higher for fertilizer materials, mixed fertilizers, 
castor oil, ergot, fatty acids, insecticides, and granulated salt. 

Higher prices were reported for housefurnishing goods, including 
blankets, tablecloths, and oilcloth. 

Average wholesale prices for cattle feed declined 1.8 percent. 

Prices for caskets, cooperage, boxboard, and for soap and soap 
products were higher for February than for January. 

Percentage comparisons of the February 1942 level of wholesale 
prices with January 1942, February 1941, and August 1939, with 
corresponding index numbers, are given in table 1. 
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Taste 1.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Commodities 
February 1942 with Comparisons for January 1942, February 1941, and August | 939 


[1926= 100) 





| Percent of | 







| ; 
| Percent of ercent of 
























































| change 
Febru-| Janu- | © Febru-| change | August nee 
Group and subgroup lary 1942 ary 1942 nee lary 1941) froma | 1939 | from Ay 
| year ago gust 
| ago y | 
All commodities -- - ......--............ |_9 96.7 7| 9 96. 0 6.0 | +0.7 80.6 | +20.0| 75.0 LOR 9 
FOURS PION oo ncieninnptedasesecacus | 101.3 3| 10 100.8; +.5| 70.3) +441/ 61.0 ; 
| RRS ER, a eae | 95.3! 905.9) —.6 64.5 +47.8 | 651.5 
Livestock and poultry___...______- | 109.3 | 105.7 +3.4 82.4 +32.6 | 66.0 
Other farm products_.............- | 97.4) 98.4 —1.0 | 64.2; +51.7)| 60.1 2 
Dente iki te Sn beblac ee ee 41.0} 73.5] 4287] 67.21 44 
Dairy products...........___. wcosel: Sees) 26 | —10)| 79.7 +19. 2 67.9 
Cereal products TERM ee 0 | 7328) +4234] 71.9 ° 
Fruits and vegetables. wae so le +8.8 |) 59.4 +43. 4 58.5 145 
Meats Sl ORGTT: Se | 104.0 | 101.6) +24] 83.6| +4244] 73.7 
Other foods____---_-—- -----| 884] 910 —1.8; 64.2) +393) 60.3 +48 
Hides and leather geoduste. a adsl 115.3 | 114.9 | +.3| 101.6 +13. 5 92.7 4 
aS ‘ | 121.8 121.1 | +.6 107.4 +13.4 100.8 \ 
Hides and skins__---__- ; .---| 115.5] 115.3 | +.2 94.8 +21.8 77.2 { 
a eet Soe e: | 101.4 101.4 0 94.5 +7.3 84.0 
Other leather products _ RS AR ae he | 113.5 | 113.3 | +.2 99.7 +13.8 97.1 
I 6. ews cs snndunweadiaansn | 965.2) 93.6) +1.7 76.4 +24. 6 7.8 
tii iak cate tnccumaiasial daeodiad | 105.3); 101.1 +4.2 87.2 +20. 8 81.5 
TTS RE ES: | 1114) 110.5) +.8| 77.5 +43.7 65. 5 | 
Hosiery and underwear_---....._. 69. 6 69.0 | +.9|) 60.3 +15. 4 61.5 
Ra RSS SE * 5 30.3 30.3 | 0 29.5 +2.7 28. 5 
ARE a Poe ane eee (4) a eae | ) ae 44.3 
Woolen and worsted goods________. 104.3 | 103.0 | +1.3 91.2 +14.4 75. 5 | \ 
Other textile products____- 98.1) 97.5) +.6| 76.8) +27.7|) 63.7) 
Fuel and lighting materials............| 78.0 78.2 | —.3 72.1 +8.2| 72.6 
he he ins wack pd 85.3 85.3 0 | 8211 +5.2 72. 1 
Bituminous coal _ ---.__. 108.4 | 108.4 0 | 100.3 | +8. 1 96.0 | 
EMS Thal oR SaaS ae 122.1 122.2 —.1; 113.8 7.3 104. 2 
jane Ot ERE ELIE: (4) (1) tM |. ee ot 
(1) 76.4 ae ee, eesti fe, 4 | 
a and products. 58.9 59. 5 | —10) 50.0) +17.8) 51.7) 
Metals and metal products.._.._._____- 103.6 | 103.5 | +.1} 97.6) 461] 93.2) 
Agricultural implements... 96.9 96.7 | +.2 92.8 +4.4) 93.5 
Farm machinery... ._. aud 98.0 97.8 | +.2 94.0 +4.3/) 94.7 
SS LEEITTIE LIL DD 97.0 97.0 | 0 | 95.5 +1.6 95. 1 
Motor vehicles _- 112.4 112. 4 | 0 | 9.8 +12.6 92.5 +2 
Nonferrous metals_- 85. 6 85.4 | +.2; 84.0} , +1.9 74.6 - 
Plumbing and heating ~ peda’ 97.9 93. 6 | +4.6 | 82.2 +19.1 79.3 
Building materials_..............._... 110.1 | 109.3 | +.7| 99.3! 410.9] 89.6) 2 
Brick and tile............._.. 97.0) 96.9) +.1 | 91.4) +61] 90.5) 
SE Te 93. 4 93. 4 | 0 90.8 +2.9 91.3 
lat ln icnitie nid winihin 132.7 131.6 +.8 117.2 +13. 2 90.1 
Paint and paint materials___._____. 99.9) 99.1 +.8 | 86.6) +154) 821) 4+ 
Plumbing and heating... _._. 97.9 93.6 +4.6 82.2 +19. 1 79.3 
Structural steel]... ........ ~ 107.3 107.3 0 107.3 | 0 107. 3 | 
Other building materials........_.. 103. 5 103.1 | +.4 94.9 +9. 1 89. 5 
Chemicals and allied products. 97.0 96.0; +10) 785) +23.6 74.2 . 
Chemicals... ...- eee 96.3 95.3 | +10) 85.7) +12.4 83.8 | 4 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals. | ee 126.3 | +.2| 96.9 +30. 5 77.1 64 
Fertilizer materials... ._- ..---| 79.3] 786) +.9| 70.4) +126) 65.5) 2 
Mixed fertilizers __ : | 827] ss} 421] zas| 4121] 731] 
et in athsana 108. 2 106. 4 | +1.7 46.8 | +131.2 40.6 | + 16 
Housefurnishing goods_............... 102.5 | 102.4 | +.1 89. 1 +15.0 85.6 | 
Sein wnidwantiblic oxen 107.4 107.2 | +.2 95.3 +12.7 90.0 | 
Pa rie Sea 97.4 97.4 | 0 82.6 +17.9 81.1 
Rn CD 89.3| 8.3 | 0 76.9) +161] 73.3) 
Automobile tires and tubes a Te 71.0 | 0 | S&2); +220 60.5 | 
8 Si a eee 132.8 135.2 | —18 81.2, +63.5 68.4 | 
Paper and pulp__........-..--.-.-. 102.9} 102.8) +.1/ 933) +103) 80.0 
oe ere 46.3 46.3 | 0 42.2 | +9.7 34.9 | 
Other miscellaneous. . 92.9) 92.5) +.4 | 82.9, +121); 813 + 
RE SA a 97.0| 96.1) +.9| 740) 4311) 665 
Semimanufactured — ee ta BE 92.0 91.7 | +.3| 816 +12.7 74.5 
Manufactured products..-............_. 97.0 96. 4 +.6 83.5 +16. 2 79.1 | 
All commodities other ¢ than farm prod- | 
SE I EE 95.5) 94.8 +.7 $2.7 +15.5 77 
All commodities other than farm prod- | 
NE PR oeniddeiecacecicctetioncs | 94.9 94.6 +.3 M4 +12.4 80. 1 














1 Data not available. 
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Index Numbers by Commodity Groups, 1926 to February 1942 


Index numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups for selected 
years from 1926 to 1941, inclusive, and by months from February 1941 
to February 1942, inclusive, are shown in table 2. 


TaBLe 2.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups of Commodities 
[1926= 100] 
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The price trend for specified years and months since 1926 is shown 
in table 3 for the following groups of commodities: Raw materials, 
semimanufactured articles, manufactured products, commodities 
other than farm products, and commodities other than farm products 
and foods. The list of commodities included under the classifications 
“Raw materials,” ‘““SSemimanufactured articles,’”’ and ‘‘Manufactured 
products” was given in Serial No. R. 1434: Wholesale Prices, December 
and Year 1941. 
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TaBLe 3.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Special Groups of Commodities 
[1926= 100] 
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Weekly Fluctuations 


Weekly fluctuations in the major commodity group classifications 
during January and February are shown by the index numbers i 


table 4. 


TABLE 4.—Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Commodity Groups, Januar 
and February 1942 


[1926 = 100] 





Commodity group 





Be Os «. dcxieccdceccuddcece< 


Farm products 

Foods 

Hides and leather products. 
Textile products 


Fuel and lighting materials. __.__._-- 


Metals and metal products 

Building materials._..............--- 
Chemicals and allied products 
Housefurnishing goods 
I or hn salncctiheeidvtimatodbiniiiaiaied 


Manufactured products 
All commodities other than farm 


All commodities other than farm 
products and foods__............-_. 
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SUMMARY OF REPORTS OF EMPLOYMENT FOR 
FEBRUARY 1942 


TOTAL civil nonagricultural employment (39,909,000) showed a 
sight increase (44,000) from mid-January to mid-February. There 
was a gain, however, of 2,461,000 since February 1941. These figures 
do not include emergency employment on the WPA, NYA, or CCC 
work programs, which totaled 1,632,000, nor the armed forces. 

Seasonal decreases in employment from January to February were 
reported in trade, contract construction, transportation and public 
utilities, and mining. These declines were largely offset, however, by 
increases in manufacturing (104,000) and Federal, State, and local 
government employment (55,000). 

The major factor in the rise of 2,461,000 workers since February 
1941 was the expansion of 1,423,000 in manufacturing. In the re- 
maining groups covered, Federal, State, and local government in- 
creased 553,000; transportation and public utilities, 218,000; trade, 
201,000; finance, service, and miscellaneous, 107,000; and mining 
5,000; but contract construction declined 46,000. 

Emergency employment on projects of the WPA, NYA, and CCC 
declined 55,400 during the past month. Over the past year, work- 
relief personnel on these three projects declined 1,555,000 persons. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


Increases in employment between mid-January and mid-February 
were reported by 99 of the 157 manufacturing and by 4 of the 16 non- 
manufacturing industries surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Pay-roll increases were reported by 123 of the manufacturing and 7 of 
the nonmanufacturing industries. 

Despite the losses in employment during conversion of plant facilities 
from peacetime to war production, factory employment as a whole 
showed a gain of 1.0 percent from January to February. This was 
substantially less than the usual seasonal gain in February of 1.7 
percent. The corresponding weekly pay-roll increase was 2.8 percent, 
or $6,679,000. A comparison with February 1941 showed gains of 
13.4 percent in factory employment and 40.5 percent in factory 
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pay rolls. The large increase in pay rolls was due not only to th, 
increase in number of workers but also to overtime premiums, \ age. 
rate increases, and increased working hours. 

In addition to employment gains in industries manufacturing wa; 
goods, seasonal increases from January to February occurred in s\ch 
industries as women’s clothing, men’s clothing, fertilizers, leather } oo; 
and shoes, cotton goods, cigars and cigarettes, and dyeing and finishing 
textiles. 

Among the mining industries slightly larger than seasonal decreases 
in employment occurred in crude petroleum production and quarrying 
and nonmetallic mining. Anthracite mining showed a small employ. 
ment loss over the month coupled with a pay-roll increase of 26.3 
percent, reflecting increased production in February, while meta! 
mines reported a small contraseasonal employment gain coupled wit, 
a substantial pay-roll increase. Bituminous-coal mines reported , 
small employment decline over the month. 

Although there was a large employment decline among ret 
dealers in the automotive field, both retail and wholesale trade em- 
ployment declined by approximately the usual seasonal amounts 
Employment in the telephone and telegraph and electric light and pow- 
er industries was lower in February than in the preceding month, 
but employment reported by street-railway and bus companies 
showed a small contraseasonal gain. 

A preliminary report of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for class I steam railroads showed virtually no change between 
January and February 1942, the total number employed in February 
being 1,168,795. Corresponding pay-roll figures for February wer 
not available when this report was prepared. For January they 
were $225,307,639, a gain of $522,256 since December. 

Hours and earnings.—The average hours worked per week by mauu- 
facturing wage earners were 42.2 in February, an increase of 1.6 per- 
cent since January. Corresponding average hourly earnings were 
80.3 cents, a gain of 0.3 percent over the preceding month. The 
average weekly earnings of factory wage earners (both full- and part- 
time combined) were $35.76, an increase of 1.8 percent since Jan- 
uary. Of the 16 nonmanufacturing industries regularly surveyed 
10 reported increases in average weekly earnings. Of the 14 non- 
manufacturing industries for which man-hours are available, 
showed increases in average hours worked per week and 12 reported 
gains in average hourly earnings. 

Wage-rate increases averaging 7.9 percent and affecting approx'- 
mately 152,000 factory wage earners were reported by about 75! 
cooperating establishments out of a reporting sample of approximat:|y 
34,000 plants employing about 8,000,000 wage earners. As |!) 


Bureau’s survey does not cover all establishments in an industry aid, 
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furthermore, as some firms may have failed to report wage-rate 
changes, these figures should not be construed as representing the 
‘otal number of wage changes occurring in manufacturing industries. 

Employment and pay-roll indexes and average weekly earnings for 
January and February 1942 and February 1941 are given, where 
available, in table 1 for all manufacturing industries combined, se- 
lected nonmanufacturing industries, water transportation, and class | 
railroads. 


Taste 1.—Employment, Pay Rolls, and Earnings in All Manufacturing Industries 
Combined and in Nonmanufacturing Industries, February and January 1942, and 
February 1941 


[Preliminary figures] 


—— 





; : Average 
- Ve To 1Y - 
Employment index Pay-roll index eekly earnings 


Industry RaPORS ten? ORC i Gees Gaes eye 


Feb- | Jan- | Feh- | Feb- | Jan- | Feb- Feb Jan- Feb- 
ruary | uary | ruary | uary | uary | ruary’| ruary uary ruary 
| 1942 | 1942 | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 1941 


ll manemetaing industries (1923-25 = 100) | (1923-25 = 100) 
com bined ; 133.6 | 132.3 | 117.8 | 178.2 173.4 | 126.8 
— (1985-89 = 100) 


‘lass I steam railroads! _. 114.5 | 114.5 100.9} @) | @ (2) 


Coal mining: (1929 = 100) (1929 = 100) 
Anthracite__.__..__- 48. 49.0 | 49.7 | 39.4| 45.2] 
ti eS ae 95.1 | | 118.2 | 117.1 | 90. 

Metalliferous mining | 80. 80. |} 98.5 | 94.3) 71. 

Quarrying and nonmetallic min- 
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46. 
Crude-petroleum production : 60. 
Publie utilities: 
Telephone and telegraph....._| 89. 
Electric light and power 90. 
Street railways and busses....| 7 
Trade: 
Wholesale ..| 94 
|} 94, 
Hotels (year-round) ?___ _.| 94. 
Laundries. . Sere Ei 
Dyeing and cleaning ; ..-| 109. 
Brokerage 4....... Reeve 
Insurance 4__ Giana sn 
Building construction 4_- —2. 
Water transportation ¢ 


46. 
61. 


51. 48.9 38. 2 
63.9 | 64.8 57. : 
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' Preliminary; source—Interstate Commerce Commission. 

? Not available. 

*Cash payments only; the additional value of board, room, and tips cannot be computed. 

‘ Indexes of employment and pay rolls not av ailable. Percentage changes from January to February, 
December 1941 to January 1942, and February 1941 to February 1942 substituted. 

§ Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 

* Based on estimates prepared by the U. 8. Maritime Commission covering steam and motor merchant 
vessels of 1,000 gross tons or over in pth trades only. Pay-roll data include war bonuses and value of 
subsistence and lodging. Pay-roll indexes on 1929 base not available. Percentage changes from January 

to February, December 1941 to January 1942, and from February 1941 to February 1942 substituted. 


Public Employment 


During February the Federal Government added 102,100 workers 
to its regular executive staff. Of these 9,900 were assigned to work 
within the District of Columbia and 92,200 outside the District. The 
new workers required an additional pay-roll expenditure of $2,702,000. 

The legislative and judicial branches of the Government maintained 
approximately the same employment and pay-roll levels as in January. 
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In February the legislative branch had 6,300 employees and $1,375 (09 
in pay rolls, and the judicial branch had 2,600 employees and a $669 (0 
pay roll. 

Construction programs financed wholly or partially by the Federg 
Government did not follow the usual seasonal pattern in February 
They employed 97,500 more persons than in January and paid out 
$21,646,000 more in pay rolls. Eighty percent of the employment jn- 
crease and 84 percent of the pay-roll increase took place on defens; 
projects financed from regular Federal appropriations. The construc. 
tion program of the RFC expanded 137 percent with the addition of 
21,400 workers and $3,453,000 in pay roll. The expansion was entirely 
on defense projects. | 

With the exception of 208,000 force-account employees, all con- 
struction workers were privately employed by contractors and subcon- 
tractors. (Force-account employees are those hired directly by the 
Federal Government on construction work and whose period of em- 
ployment terminates as the project is completed.) 

Since February 1941 when drastic curtailment of work-relief pro- 
grams was started, the decline in employment was 1,510,000 persons 
and in pay roll, $49,966,000. The monthly declines amounted to 
55,400 workers and $5,010,000 in pay roll. 

The NYA student-work program has not expanded this year to as 
great an extent as in previous school years, and in February showed a 
contraseasonal drop in personnel of 43,700. The out-of-school work 
program also showed an unusual seasonal picture with a drop of 7,500 
persons. The decline in CCC personnel was 9,200 in February, o: 
approximately the amount of the steady monthly decline sinc 
February a year ago. 

Since July 1941 employment on WPA programs has remained 
practically stationary but during February showed slight increases 
of 2,700 on defense projects and 2,200 on nondefense projects. 

For the regular Federal services, data for the legislative, judicial 
and force-account employees, are reported to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics by the respective offices, while data for the executive-servic 
employees are reported through the Civil Service Commission. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics receives monthly reports on employment 
and pay rolls for the various construction projects financed wholly o 
partially by Federal funds directly from the contractors and subcon- 
tractors, and for the work-relief programs from the respective agencies 

A summary of employment and pay-roll data in the regular Federa! 
services and on construction and work-relief projects financed whol!) 
or partially from Federal funds is given in table 2. 
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fasie 2.—Employment and Pay Rolls in Regular Federal Services and on Projects 
Financed Wholly or Partially From Federal Funds, February 1941 and January and 
February 1942 
[Subject to revision] 





Employment | Pay rolls 


| i 
February; January | February| February | January {| February 
942 1942 | 1942 1941 











Federal services: 
Osea | F 1, 703, 3, 152 |$262, 106,949 |$259, 404, 945 |$175, 623, 559 
Judicial whinion 2, 2, , 50! 668, 539 667, 221 638, 641 
Legislative 6, 3 5, 1, 375, 325 1, 380, 152 1, 312, 368 

‘onstruction projects: 

Financed from regular Federal 

appropriations , 106, 1, 033, 159 | 188, 848 , 987, 478 | 111, 932, 852 

929, 594 i 88) : 173, 975, 27! 55, 822,526 | 99, 773, 87 

Other -__.-- icieileteintd , 6: 103, 565 103, 702 14, 873, 5, 164, 952 12, 158, 97 
Financed by U etait 25, 356 23, 118 35, 146 3, 375, 358 3, 088, 828 3, 999 

Defense_.- <i en , 7 . 5, 083 1, 165, 431 | 998, 885 592, 35 

Other __- orate pe » i 30, 063 2, 209, 92 2, 089, 943 3, 407, 33: 

Financed by PWA ids »§ . 12, 589 238, 097 | 255, 371 , 756, 205 

Defense Public Works._____. , 158 ¢ (3) 102, 75 39, 890 (3 

Financed by RFC 4_._.______- 36, 99% 5, 3, 570 6, 582, 478 3, 129, 694 413, 45 

PI Seb bles cc ccnasskoe 35, 605 3, 1, 808 6, 349, 2, 845, 794 202, 67: 
Other_- i 5 7 1, 762 233, 283, 900 210, 7 
Work Projects — ‘Administration | 
projects 77 |1, 023, 703 |1, 900,483 | 58, 600, | 62,740,558 | 96, 026, 
Defense , 768 325, 055 463, 151 18, 800, 000 9, 697, 972 | (5) 
Other___. 7 ; 698, 648 |1, 437,332 | 39, 800, 000 3, 042, 586 | (5) 

National Youth Administration: | 
Student work program | 306,753 | 460, 587 | L, 716, 439 , 847, 488 3, 175, 708 
Out-of-school work program.__.- 9,950 | 237,468 | 488, 398 | , 552,854 | 5,813, 435 9, 289, 872 

Civilian Conservation Corps ; 139, 464 312, 082 6 387, 179 5, 864, 646 13, 730, 562 

















‘Includes force-account employees shown under construction projects, and supervisory and technical 
employees also included under CCC, 


2 On February 24, 1942, USHA became part of the Federal Public Housing Authority under the National 
Housing Agency. 
! Program not in operatiot.. 
‘Includes employees and pay roll of the RFC Mortgage Co. 
‘ Break-down by defense and other categories not available for pay rolls. 
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DETAILS REPORTS FOR INDUSTRIAL AND 
BUSINESS EMPLOYMENT, JANUARY 1942 


IN ORDER to avoid delay in publication this section is omitted from 
this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. Those desiring it will be 
furnished with the detailed information upon request. 


POCORN 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN MARCH 1942 


UNEMPLOYMENT declined by 400,000 between February and 
March to a new low of 3,600,000, according to returns from the WPA 
sample Monthly Report of Unemployment. During the same period 
employment increased by 1,800,000, while the size of the labor force 
also rose by 1,400,000. 

The civilian labor force numbered 52,600,000 in ‘February 1942, 
only 100,000 less than in February 1941. In view of the transfer of 
large numbers of workers into the armed services, these estimates 
indicate an increase in the total labor force substantially greater than 
the 700,000 which would normally be expected as a result of popula- 
tion increase during the 12-month period. 
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TABLE 1.—Estimated Civilian Labor Force, Employment, and Unemployment, by ‘\ 
April 1940—March 1942 


nths. 





Estimated number (millions of persons) 





Month | 1940 


| Labor | Em- | Unem-| Labor | Em- | Unem- | Labor | Em- 
| force | ployed iployed '| force | ployed |ployed "| force | ployed 


January. _. | 62 2 | 2) 52. 
February... iwvatndaledd 6 | . 6 | 0} 52 
SL, ccancnditianseeliad 4 | 3.6 | 52. 
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September 
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November 
December. 
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! Includes persons on public emergency work projects. 
2 Not available. 


TaBLe 2.—Estimated Civilian Labor Force, Employment, and | nemployment, 
Groups, December 1940—February 1941 and December 1941 —February 1942 ' 





. | Febru- Janu- Decem- Febra- Janu- Decem- |," 
| ary 1942 | ary 1942 | ber 1941 | ary 1941 | ary 1941 | ber 1940 | *' 
| 


Age and labor market statu 


| | 
j 





Estimated number (millions of persons) 


All age groups: 
Labor force 
Employed _ - 
Unemployed 

Age 14-24 years: 
Labor force 
Employed - 
Unemployed 

Age 25-54 years: 
LS, ow adic be ckaann 
Employed 
Unemployed. --- 

Age 55 years and over: 

Labor force 
Employed - -. 
Unemployed 





3 


Hor || wos 


52.7 52.8 
45.5 45. ; 
7.2 ee 


or 





yer 
—_ 
| oanes 


| 
| 
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Non 


11. 11. 
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Unemployment rate 2 (percent) 


All age groups... _-- nok 5 | : 13.6 | 14.4 
apa .4 | . ies 21.9 23.6 | 


2 seen « > s 10.7 11.4 j 
55 years and over__.____--- . b 7 | 14.2 14.2 








Percentage distribution of unemployed 


All age groups... | . 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0] 100.0 
| ES aaa aa ; 6 | 28.9 34.1 34.9 | 34.4 

{ 

2 





25-64 years............... ‘3 eer: 51.9/ 49.6) 49.8) 50. 
55 years and over_...__- 8 19.2) 163) 153) 15. 





1 All data exclude | aroma in institutions. Persons on public emergency work projects are included 
the unemployed. omparable data beginning with —_ 1940 appeared in Monthly Labor Revie 
October (p. 897) and November 1941 (p. 1347), and for February (p. 547) and March 1942 (822). 

? Unemployed as a percent of labor force in each age group. 
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Recent Publications of Labor Interest 


APRIL 1942 


Consumer Problems 


Distribution costs—an international digest. By Malcolm P. MeNair, Stanley 
Teele, Frances G. Mulhearn. Boston, Harvard University, Graduate School 
of Business Administration, 1941. 652 pp., bibliography. 

This volume brings together typical figures on distribution costs in a variety 
f businesses over a considerable period of years, in both the United States and 
Europe. The data are from surveys of distribution costs which are based on 
detailed operating or profit and loss statements, for representative groups of 
firms in particular trades reasonably homogeneous in character. 


Installment selling—pros and cons. By William Trufant Foster. New York, 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 1941. 31 pp., bibliography, charts. (Public 
affairs pamphlet No. 61.) 

Based on recent consumer credit studies of the National Bureau of Economic 
esearch and the Russell Sage Foundation and other sources. 


More for your money. By Carol Willis Moffet. New York, Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 1942. 31 pp., charts. (Public affairs pamphlet No. 63. 
For the benefit of purchasers of consumer goods, the writer explains what con- 
sumer standards are and how they can be used to obtain the best value for one’s 
money, and lists publications on the general subject of consumer standards. 


Our consumer interests. (In Information Service, Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, New York, February 14, 1942; 4 pp.) 

Summarizes price-control measures in the United States and Canada, reviews 
work of the Consumer Division of the U. 8S. Office of Price Administration and 
consumer activities of cooperatives, and discusses steps the average consumer 
can take in his own interest. 


Trends in retail trade and consumer buying habits in metropolitan Boston retail area. 
By Richard P. Doherty. Boston, Boston University College of Business 
Administration, Bureau of Business Research, 1941. 25 pp., posters, maps, 
charts. 


Cost and Standards of Living 


Changes in cost of living in large cities in the United States, 1913-41. Washington 
U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1941. 112 pp., charts. (Bull. No. 699.) 


Family expenditures for clothing, five regions. By Maryland Y. Pennell and 
others. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Home Economics, 1941. 329 pp., 
charts. (Consumer purchases study, urban and village series; Department 
of Agriculture miscellaneous publication No. 422.) 


Family food consumption and dietary levels. five regions. By Hazel K. Stiebeling 
and others. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Home Economics, 1941. 268 
p., map, charts. (Consumer purchases study, urban and village series ; 
epartment of Agriculture miscellaneous publication No. 452.) 
EpITOR’s NOTE.—The Bureau of Labor Statistics does not distribute the publications to which reference 
is made in this list, except those issued by the Bureau itself. For all others, please write to the respective 
publishing agencies mentioned. 
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Rents in selected defense areas. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statist;,, 
1942. 10 pp.; mimeographed. 7 
Shows indexes of rents for all rented homes in 62 defense cities at seven differe,; 
dates from June 15, 1940, to January 15, 1942, inclusive; percent of rented homes 
on which rents were increased and average amounts of the increases in dollars ap; 
percent, in each of two periods—October 15, 1939, to October 15, 1941, an 
October 15, 1941, to January 15, 1942; and rent increases, in these two period: 
by amount of monthly rental. ° 
This is the first of a series of releases bringing together data collected by th, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics on rent changes in defense areas. Previously thy 
data were presented separately for individual cities. 7 


Rent regulation in the United States—selected reading list No. 2. Compiled }y 
Mary B. Devitt. Washington, Federal Housing Administration, October 98 
1941. 21 pp.; mimeographed. 







Dismissal Compensation 





Dismissal compensation and the war economy. By Everett D. Hawkins. Washing. 
ton, Social Science Research Council, Committee on Social Security, 194) 
81 pp. (Pamphlet series No. 7.) 

In the first part of the report the existing types of dismissal plans and varioys 
suggested modifications of this method of assisting displaced workers in the 
post-war period are discussed; and in the second part, the relation of dismissal) 
compensation and deferred-pay or compulsory-savings plans to the problem of 
controlling the extent of wartime inflation and post-war deflation. 




























Economic and Personnel Problems 





The creation of purchasing power: A study in the problem of economic stabilization 
By David McCord Wright. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1942. 
251 pp., bibliography. (Harvard economic studies, Vol. 72.) 

Methods of combating cyclical disturbance and secular stagnation were studied 
A comprehensive program of purchasing-power stabilization is suggested as a 
promising means of ameliorating cyclical disturbance and diminishing secular 
stagnation. 


How to check inflation. By John M. Clark. New York, Public Affairs Committe: 
Inc., 1942. 31 pp., charts. (Public affairs pamphlet No. 64.) 

The author states that ‘if there is much more buyers’ money looking for goods 
than there are goods looking for buyers, inflation will happen in spite of all th: 
price-ceiling orders the administrator can issue.’’ He opposes rigid and compul- 
sory wage ceilings and suggests, as measures for holding prices down, increased 
taxes, compulsory savings, and credit controls as some of the measures most 
directly affecting workers. It is pointed out that the earlier stages of defense and 
war were accompanied by increased production for civilian use because unused 
capacity was then available, but that the increasing demands for war productio 
necessarily encroach on production for civilian comsumption. 


New liberties for old. By Carl L. Becker. New Haven, Yale University Press 
1941. 181 pp. 

Essays on the basic conceptions of democratic society in contrast to antidemo- 
cratic regimes such as that of the Nazis. The Nazi rule is described by th 
author not as “the new order” but as “the old disorder.”” The author discusses 
also the weakness of democracy and the conditions necessary for the maintenance 
and strengthening of the democratic process. 


On the agenda of democracy. By Charles E. Merriam. Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1941. 135 pp. 
The quality and spirit of this volume by the vice chairman of the U. 8. Nationa 
Resources Planning Board are indicated by the following passage: “‘We stand at 
the gates of an age of plenty, key in hand, fumbling at the lock. Before us lies, 
not some unrealistic Utopia, but a common-sense world of struggle in which humat 
and material resources have been organized for the joint purpose of (1) maximum 
productivity and (2) fair diffusion of the resulting gains.” 
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1 of fable: The political and economic world we live in. By Gustav Stolper. 

‘ow York, Reynal & Hitcheock, 1942. xx, 369 pp. 
developments from the beginning of the first world war in 1914, showing 
pre-war security which people had hig “ote as continuing has disappeared. 
Western Europe, Scandinavia, Great Britain, and the United States are 
pecial consideration, and the accomplishments of democratic as opposed 
alitarian states are evaluated. The author concludes that the complexities 
iture will dwarf those of the past but that they will be faced by liberated 

DY the 


ly +b ° : . . , 1 . 
'Y the n economics and industrial relations. By Wesley C. Mitchell and others 


ladelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1941. 183 pp. 
ed by This collection of addresses at the University of Pennsylvania Bicentennial 
ber 28 opferenee ineludes discussions of investment and the direction of the flow of 
as affecting employment, by John M Clark, Simon Kuznets, and Alvin 
nsen; the trends of prices and wages since the industrial revolution (the 
il lag of wages behind prices being pointed out), by Earl J. Hamilton; 
ational labor pelicy, by Sumner H. Slichter; and the problem of unemployment, 
» J. Douglas Brown and William A. Berridge. 


rice economy of Monsoon Asia. By V. D. Wickizer and M. K. Bennett. 
Stanford University, Calif., Food Research Institute, 1941. 358 pp., maps, 
charts. (Grain economics series, No. 3.) 

\ volume giving extensive data on the regions.of the Far East most directly 
fected by the war. Much information is included on subjects related to the 
broduction, marketing, and consumption of rice. There is a chapter on ‘‘Rice in 
Asiatic diets. 


The Soviet experiment. By Harry Best. New York, Richard R. Smith, 1941. 
120 pp. 


Education and Training 


How to train shop workers: A shop training manual for use by foremen and in- 
structors in the training of workers in production and service jobs. By A. C. 
Prosser and Philip 8. Van Wyck. Chicago, Ill., American Technical Society, 
1941. 126 pp., charts; mimeographed. 


Mass production of pilots. Washington, U. 8. Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
[1941]. 20 pp., map, charts; processed. 

Describes the civilian-pilot-training program of the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration and gives statistics of number trained and a list of training centers, by 
tate. 

all the 
mpul- 
reased ’ 5 ts 
most fgueneral information about apprentice seaman training June 14, 1941. Washington, 
se and U. $8. Maritime Commission, Maritime Service, 1941. 21 pp., illus. 
on ° BB eport of United States Maritime Commission for period [year] ended October 25, 1941. 
' Washington, 1941. 62 pp. 
Includes a brief account of the training activities of the Commission in connec- 
Press, #00 with its program to provide efficient personnel for the merchant marine. The 
rogram is conducted by the Commission’s Maritime Service, established for the 
demo- irpose. 
yy the , y 
Pew Employment and Unemployment 
nance 


Training and employment opportunities in aviation. Washington, U. 8. Civil 
Aeronauties Administration [1941]. 17 pp.; processed. 


Employment characteristics of interstate workers in covered employment in 1938. 

By Ida C. Merriam and Elizabeth Bliss McClelland. (In Social Security 

irvard Bulletin, U. 8. Social Security Board, Washington, December 1941, pp. 7-17; 
chart.) 

tional Workers covered in the article are migrants and nonmigrants having wages 

ind at #faxable under the provisions of the old-age and survivors’ insurance program of 

s lies, i¢ United States. The data show distribution of the workers by amount of 


uman “ployment, taxable wages, number of employers, and number of States of em- 
imum yment, 


ent expansion of industrial employment and sources of labor supply {in Canada). 
Ottawa, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1942. 11 pp.; mimeographed. 
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After the war—full employment: Post-war planning. By Alvin N. Hansen. 
ington, U. S. National Resources Plannirg Board, 1942. 19 pp. 


Some remedies for post-war unemployment. By J. Henry Richards 
Economic Journal, London, December 1941, pp. 449-457.) 

Some of the measures proposed iby the author for dealing with post-war nq, 
ployment are longer annual holidays, work spreading through a shorter wort... 
week, lowering the pension age and raising the school-leaving age, and acdapy;,, 
military service requirements to the state of the employment market. 


The impact of war on long-term unemployment in Great Britain. (In Interna: 
Labor Review, Montreal, January 1942, pp. 44-63.) 
An appendix to this article, published in the March 1942 International [,},, 
Review, gives details on the work of panels set up to review cases of wh 
unemployed men and women, 


Household Employment 


Concerns of household workers: Program with household workers in the Y. W. « 
By Jean Collier Brown. New York, Woman’s Press, 1941. 167 pp., biblive. 
raphy. 

The author describes the work of the Young Women’s Christian Associa 

the benefit of household workers and discusses various characteristics and proble; 

of household employment. 


Income 


Income levels of contract beet workers in Nebraska. By Frank Miller. Line 
University of Nebraska College of Agriculture, Agricultural Experiment 
tion, 1941. 23 pp., chart, illus. (Bull. 335.) 

The main purpose of the study was the determination of the average am: 
income of families described as competent at hand work in the beet fields. 
families were included who contracted for less than 25 acres. The average 1 
of workers per family was 4.29 and the average family income, from November 
1939, to October 31, 1940, of the families included in the survey, was $1,296.08, t 
average including income from work other than beet work, and also WPA wage: 
relief, income from savings, and the estimated value of perquisites. The repor 
covers housing conditions and educational status. 


National income and outlay in Palestine, 1936. By Ludwig Gruenbaum.  Jerus 
lem, Economic Research Institute of Jewish Agency for Palestine, 194 
112 pp. 
This investigation was undertaken for the purpose of devising a method { 
currently calculating the formation and spending of national income of both Jew: 
and non-Jews in Palestine and to present a picture of the actual situation in 193 


Industrial Accidents and Workmen’s Compensation 


Accident prevention in textile mills. (In Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C. 
1, 1942, pp. 21 et seq.; illus.) 

This issue of the Textile Bulletin is devoted almost entirely to safety: in | 
textile industry. An article on the results of the North Carolina Textile >af 
Contest includes a tabulation, by cause, of number of accident cases in 
dustry reported to the North Carolina Industrial Accident Commission, tozet 
with their cost in compensation and working time lost, in 1939-40 and 1940 -4! 


Safety supervision. By Vernon G. Schaefer. New York and London, Me(irav- 
Hill Book Co., Ine., 1941. 352 pp. (Pennsylvania State College industr 
series.) 

Written for the supervisor, the purpose of this book is to point out the nec 
sity for, and some of the techniques in, good safety supervision. 


Transactions of 30th National Safety Congress, Chicago, October 6-10, 1941 
eral subject and industrial sessions; Street and highway traffic, com 
vehicle, transit, child education, home, and farm safety sessions. ©! 
National Safety Council, Inc., 1941. 2 vols., 735 and 231 pp. 
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jth annual report of United States Employees’ Compensation Commission, 
) 1, 1940, to June 30, 1941. Washington, 1941. 78 pp. 


k experience rating plan, 1941—the multi-split plan. New York City, 

tate Insurance Fund, [1941?]. 24 pp. (Public service series bull. No. 4.) 

by which employers may reduce their individual workmen’s-compensa- 

7 irance rates by preventing accidents and safeguarding their employees 
from occupational diseases. 


orkmen’s compensation and the physician. By Henry H. Jordan, M. D., and 
Paul H. Hoch, M. D. New York, Oxford University Press, 1941 180 pp. 
[he manual is designed as a guide for the general practitioner and the insurance 
-arrier in the handling of compensable injuries. 


Workmen’s compensation: Volume II, The need for reform. By Sir Arnold Wilson 
and Hermann Levy. London, New York, etc., Oxford University Press, 
1941. 383 pp., bibliography. 
he general subject of volume I, published in 1939, is social and political 
lopment. 


Industrial Psychology 


psychology. By Charles 8. Myers, Frank N. Freeman, and Morris 
Viteles. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1941. 48 pp., 
chart. 
[hese papers, presented at the University of Pennsylvania Bicentennial Con- 
nee, include one on the application of psychology to industry and business. 


sychology applied to life and work. By Harry Walker Hepner. New York, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1941. 771 pp., diagrams, illus. 

Writing primarily for the layman, the purpose of the author was to give those 
svchological facts and methods which meet the needs of the reader as a citizen, 
ras a professional worker or businessman, with the view of enabling him to gain 
, better realization of sound methods of interpreting and influencing the behavior 
f his friends, his business or professional associates, and his employees. Refer- 
neces to pertinent material are given at the end of each chapter. 


Industrial Relations 


(anada’s control of labor relations. By H. A. Logan. Toronto, Canadian Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education and Canadian Institute of Internationa! Affairs, 
October 1941. 29 pp. (Behind the headlines, Vol. 2, No. 2.) 


Democracy and the closed shop. By John Chamberlain. (In Fortune, New York, 
January 1942, pp. 64, 65, et seq.) 

The author maintains that the closed shop is inimical to the independent- 
uinded worker who does not wish to be a union member. Also, he maintains 
that the closed shop has potential dangers to union members, since it precludes 
their resigning, without loss of job, when dissatisfied with union leadership. 


Labor disputes during the war. By Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr. (In Labor Rela- 
tions Reporter, Bureau of National Affairs, Washington, January 19, 1942, 
pp. 541-548.) 

The writer, formerly a member of the Defense Mediation Board and former 

Solicitor of the U. S. Department of Labor, discusses 6 critical problems which 


lave arisen and will, he states, arise again in the handling of labor disputes during 
the war. 


Labor relations—a national or a State problem. By Gerald Heaney. (In Minne- 
sota Law Review, Minneapolis, February 1942, pp. 359-386.) 
Study of the conflict in jurisdiction between the National Labor Relations Act 
and the Minnesota Labor Relations Act. 


International minimum standards for the seaman. By Elmo Paul Hohman. (In 
American Seamen, a Review, New York, Vol. 1, No. 2, 1941, pp. 89-97.) 


Supplemental report of Maritime Labor Board to the President and to the Congress, 
March 1, 1942. Washington, U. 8. Maritime Labor Board, 1942. 20 pp. 
Reviews the improvement in the position of seamen brought about during the 
life of the Board and lists the basic studies and reports issued by that agency. 
The main report of the Board was published in 1940, as of March 1. 
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Labor Laws and Their Administration 


Digest of State and Federal labor legislation enacted July 1, 1940, to July 1 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Division of Labor Standard 
50 pp. (Bull. No. 48.) 


Legislation on labor relations, 1941. 
tics, 1942. 6 pp. 
ly Labor Review.) 


1 
s ; > 


Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor sta:\. 
(Serial No. R. 1425, reprint from January 1942 














Recent Supreme Court interpretations of labor law (1940-41). By E. B. MeXaq; 
(In Journal of Business of University of Chicago, October 1941, pp. 356-37) 
Reviews and analyzes some of the more important decisions of the 
States Supreme Court during 1940 and 1941 which interpret and make sig ificap, 
changes in the law of labor. The article discusses in detail decisions of the s). 
preme Court involving the antitrust laws, picketing, the National Labor Rela: 
Act, and the wage and hour law. 




















Selected interpretations on the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 1942. 40 pp. 
memorandum No. 8.) 





New York, Nat 
(Management resear 














Outline of State agencies administering labor laws. Washington, U. 8. Deparin 
of Labor, Division of Labor Standards, 1941. 186 pp., loose leaf. 8 
No. 49.) 














Labor Organization and Activities 





The Pattern Makers’ League of North America. By George .Q. Lynch, presi 
(In Labor Information Bulletin, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Wa- 
ton, February 1942, pp. 5-7; illus.) 


Report of proceedings of 61st annual convention of American Federation of [.«! 
held at Seattle, Wash., October 6-16, inclusive, 1941. Washington, America: 
Federation of Labor, [1942?]. xxxviii, 746 pp. 

Membership of national and international unions, as reported to the c 
tion, and action taken on several important matters at the convention 

shown in the November 1941 Monthly Labor Review (p. 1215). 


Proposed Federal regulation of American labor unions. (In The Congressiona 






































288.) 








should regulate by Jaw all the labor unions in the United States is preceded | 
factual material giving information on important Federal laws for the bencfi! 
labor, Federal agencies dealing with labor matters, and the principal labor union: 
A bibliography is included. 














British labor in the present war. By Harold 8. Roberts. (In Labor Informa 
Bulletin, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, February 1942, )) 
8-11.) 


Labor parties of Latin America. By Robert Alexander. 
Industrial Democracy, 1942. 47 pp. 
An account of the background and present status of developments in 














New York, Leag. 














aspects of these movements. 


Medical Care and Sickness Insurance 


A directory of non-profit hospital service plans approved by the American Ho 
Association. Chicago, Ill., American Hospital Association, Hospital S« 
Plan Commission, 1941. 157 pp. 


Subscription rates, hospital service benefits, member hospitals, and terri! 
served are shown. 


Medicina social. By Luis Gallardo Alareén. (In Boletfn del Trabajo, ‘ 
Nacional del Trabajo, La Paz, Bolivia, October 1941, pp. 49-67.) 
A brief general historical discussion of industrial medicine and hygiene i- 
lowed by a summary of Bolivian legislation on the subject, and a proposed cla 
cation of occupational diseases. 





































Digest, the Pro and Con Monthly, Washington, November 1941, pp 258- 


Pro and con discussion of the question as to whether the Federal Govern men 


socialist, and progressive political movements in Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colom- 
bia, Ecuador, Peru, and Uruguay, followed by a brief chapter on internation 
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edicine in Chile, By Salvador Allende G. (In International Labor 
iew, Montreal, January 1942, pp. 25-43; charts.) 


jden, 1939. Oslo, Rikstrygdeverket, 1941. 98 pp. 

al report on activities of the Sickness Insurance Funds in Norway in 1939, 
g accident, sickness, and death-rate statistics and financial transactions 
inds. 


s caisses—maladie Switzerland 1¢* janvier 1941. [Bern?], L’Office Fédéral! 
ies Assurances Sociales, 1941. — 200 pp. 
st of the sickness insurance funds in Switzerland as of January 1, 1941. 


Occupations and Occupational Adjustment 


ndbook on occupational information and guidance. By Frederick C. Seamster 
Jefferson City, Mo., Missouri Department of Public Schools, 1941. 109 
pp., bibliographies, charts. 


cupational follow-up and adjustment service plan. Washington, National 
\ssociation of Secondary-School Principals, 1941. 118 pp. Rev. ed. 
The plan was originally developed as an outcome of experience in conducting 
a survey in six schools in 1939-40. The present revision is based on results of 
e in about 200 schools in 1940-41. 


ational information digest. Reports by students of information and advice 
given them by forty speakers at Third Vocational Information Conference, 
New Jersey College for Women, October 23-25, 1941. New Brunswick, 
N. J., New Jersey College for Women, [19417]. 60 pp. 

Brief digests of discussions by experts in the various occupational fields covered. 


Your career in defense. By Shelby Cullom Davis. New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1942. 311 pp. 
Gives up-to-date information on wartime jobs, which the author secured on his 
travels from coast to coast through interviews with hundreds of persons in posi- 
tions connected with defense production. 


\eronautical occupations: Choosing your career in aeronautics. By Burr Leyson. 
New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1941. 188 pp., illus. Rev. ed. 


(Occupations in rubber. By Charles W. Ufford. Chieago, Science Research 
Associates, 1942. 49 pp., bibliography, maps, charts, illus. (American job 
series, No. 26.) 

In addition to describing occupations in connection with various processes in 
rubber manufacture, the writer discusses job requirements, working conditions, 
and trends in the industry. 


Personnel and Shop Management 


Employee development: 1, The nature of employee development; 2, Employee training; 
8, Employee rating. Detroit, General Motors Corporation, Fisher Body 
Division, Council for Executive Development, 1941. 24, 20, and 12 pp. 

The three pamphlets outline the principles followed by the company in develop- 
ng, training, and rating employees. 


Employee rating: Methods of appraising ability, efficiency, and potentialities. New 
York, National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 1942. 119 pp. (Studies 
in personnel policy, No. 39.) 


Employment procedures and personnel records. New York, National Industrial 
Conference Board, Inc., 1941. 84 pp., diagrams and forms. (Studies in 
personnel policy, No. 38.) 

A study of the methods of organization and management of the employment 
lepartments of 35 companies. The results of the study show a general cross- 
section of practices which are described in the report without necessarily being 
evaluated or recommended. 


Workshop ways: A trainee’s introduction to general workshop practice. By A. C. 
Kelsall and A. E. Morgan. London, Edward Arnold & Co., 1941. 64 pp., 


diagrams. 
Deals with accident prevention and technical questions. 
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Productivity of Labor and Technological Changes 


Increasing productivity and technological improvements in defense industrics. }, 
Lenore A. Epstein and Irving H. Siegel. Washington, U. S. Bureay 
Labor Statistics, 1942. 16 pp. (Serial No. R. 1423, reprint from Ja) 
1942 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Labor productivity and labor cost, 1939-41. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labp, 
Statistics, 1941. 4 pp. (Serial No. R. 1324, reprint from December | 94) 
Monthly Labor Review.) 








lar 
















wag' 
Productivity in the portland-cement industry. By Arthur W. Fraser and Leno, Sala 
A. Epstein. fashington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1941. 13 » 
(Serial No. R. 1379, reprint from October 1941 Monthly Labor Revie, Su 
Mechanization and culture: The social and cultural implications of a mechaniz; - 
society. By Walter John Marx. St. Louis, Mo., B. Herder Book Co., 194 ws : 
243 pp., bibliography. am 
The main portion of the book is devoted to an analysis of the effects of th, = 
machine on culture, unemployment, farming, natural resources, and na Mui 
behavior. The last chapter proposes a solution of the difficulties resulting fro, 
technological developments, and in the main suggests that the machine be , T 
trolled to conform to human needs and capabilities. Was 


Wages and Hours of Labor 


Union wages and hours in building trades, June 1, 1941. By Kermit B. \| 
Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1941. 32 pp., charts. (Ser 
No. R. 1402, reprint from November 1941 Monthly Labor Review. 


Hourly entrance rates paid to common laborers, 1941. By Willis C. Quant. Was). 
ington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1942. 25 pp. (Serial No. R. 142s 
reprint from January 1942 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Compensation and service, railroad employees, 1940—statistical tables. Washing 
U. 8. Railroad Retirement Board, December 1941. 171 pp. 

Tables showing the number of railroad employees distributed by amount 
compensation and number of months of service credited for 1940. Th 
group of 23 tables covers Class I railroads by occupational group. In th: 
set of 108 tables wage and service information is presented for Class I rail: 
employees by individual occupation, although some of the related occupation 
were combined. Selected occupations of the Railway Express Agency are covered 
in the third part of the volume. Later divisions give data for male neg! 
white female employees. The tables make possible a detailed study of bot 
amount of compensation and the amount of employment of the various kind 
railroad employees. 




















Wartime Conditions and Policies 





CAA for defense—pilot training, airports, airways, air safety. Washington, |. > 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, 1941. 16 pp., map, charts, illus. 


List of Federal World War agencies, 1914-20. Washington, U. 8. Nail 
Archives, 1941. 43 pp.; processed. 


Social and economic problems arising out of World War II—a bibliography. © 
piled by Dorothy Campbell Tompkins. Chicago, Public Administra' 
Service, 1941. 114 pp. (Publication No. 80.) 

The bibliography includes material on commodity supply and control, bh: 
housing, and industrial relations. 








The social objective in wartime and world reconstruction: The New York confer’ 
of the International Labor Organization. (In International Labor R: 
Montreal, January 1942, pp. 1-24.) 


Sugar rationing [in the United States] in 1918. By Stella Stewart. Washine' 
U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1942. Various paging; mimeographe: 


Recent Publications of Labor Interest 
W hite-Collar Workers 


m salary and wage trends in various cities. By Norman N. Gill. Milwau- 
e, Wis., Municipal Reference Library, October 15, 1941. 17 pp.; mimeo- 
:phed. 

Gives information on action taken in various cities in regard to increasing 
wages and salaries of municipal employees, provisions of the plans of St. Paul and 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., for adjusting compensation to cost of living, and data from 
, survey made by Des Moines, Iowa, for 12 cities of over 250,000 population, of 
wage rates, vacations with pay, and sick leave, for common laborers. 


Salary inereases for municipal employees. (In Public Management, Chicago, 
November 1941, pp. 323-328; chart.) 

Summary of data obtained by Public Management and by the Municipal 
Reference Library, Milwaukee, Wis., showing action taken in regard to salary 
and wage increases for municipal employees. Some of the information on plans 
for adjustment of wages to cost of living is given in an article on salary and wage 
‘nereases for municipal employees in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


Municipal salaries in Massachusetts, 1940. Boston, Massachusetts Federation 
of Taxpayers Associations, 1941. 21 pp. 
The data are presented by occupation and by city. 


Wage policy and cost of living. Boston, Boston Municipal Research Bureau, 
December 1941. 22 pp.; mimeographed. 

Reviews Boston’s wage policy for municipal employees and gives index numbers 
of employment in the municipal service and in manufacturing in Boston, 1929-41; 
average annual earnings of manufacturing employees, 1928-41, and of municipal 
employees, 1933-41; and a tabulation of the annual salary range of several classes 
of city employees, by department, as of June 1, 1941. Index numbers of cost of 
living in Massachusetts, 1921—41, are included. 


Women in Industry 


Employment of women in the Federal Government, 1923 to 1939. By Rachel Fesler 
Nyswander and Janet M. Hooks. Washington, U. S. Women’s Bureau, 
1941. 60 pp., charts. (Bull. No. 182.) 

This report shows the trend over recent years in the employment of women in 
the service of the United States Government, and the agencies in which they were 
at work in 1939. Information as to occupations, ages, and salaries of women in 
the service in 1938 is also given. 


Women in war industries. By Mary Anderson, Director, Women’s Bureau, 
U. 8S. Department of Labor. (In Personnel, New York, January 1942, pp. 
195-207.) 

Lists industrial operations on which women can be employed readily and more 
extensively than at present, and recommendations of the U. 8. Women’s Bureau 
as to wages, hours, and working conditions for women. There is also some dis- 
cussion of training. 


The employment of and demand for women workers in the manufacture of instru- 
ments—aircraft, optical and fire-control, and surgical and dental. Washington, 
U.S. Women’s Bureau, 1941. 21 pp.; mimeographed. 


Women’s work in Russia’s planned economy. By Judith Griinfeld. (In Social 
Research, New York, February 1942, pp. 22-45.) 

A study of the trends in the employment of women in the Soviet Union by State 
enterprises during various periods between 1917 and 1941. Data are given or. the 
increasing employment of women in industry and the shift of women to heavy 
industry. At the time of Germany’s attack on Russia, over 30,000,000 women 
were working in the U. S. 8. R.—19,000.000 in the fields and 11,000,000 in factories 
and offices. 
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General Reports 





S Tye 


American industry in a war of machines. A _ series of addresses and papers pp. 
sented at annual meeting of Academy of Political Science, November 12, 194) 
Edited by John A. Krout. New York, Academy of Political Science, Janya,, 
1942. lll pp. (Proceedings, Vol. XIX, No. 4.) 

Among the papers are: Wages and wage policy, by Leo Wolman; Pri 
the cost of living in two world wars, by Frederick C. Mills; and Supply « 
























Labor 
for essential industries, by A. F. Hinrichs. . 
The Brandeis guide to the modern world. Edited by Alfred Lief. Boston 

Brown & Company, 1941. 375 pp. 

Extracts from the writings, addresses, etc., of Brandeis on a variety of su!)jcec 
many of which relate specifically to labor, such as boycotts, cooperatives, ei), 
ment regularization (described by Brandeis in 1940 as “the most importay 
question today’’), industrial democracy, labor relations, social legislation. anq 
standard of living. The editor states that the words of Brandeis are | 
statement of a doctrine, but “‘conclusions from experience.” 

Canada, 1942: The official handbook of present conditions and recent progress 


Ottawa, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1942. xxxii, -168 pp., charts, i!!\s 

A summary of Canada’s war effort and economic conditions at the end of 194) 

is given in the introduction to the volume. One of the chapters deals wit! 

employment, unemployment insurance, war training, and pensions; anot 
cludes statistics of prices and cost of living. 





il 







Good neighbors— Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and seventeen other countries. By Huber 
Herring. New Haven, Conn., Yale University Press, 1941. 38 
bibliography. 

This comprehensive volume includes information on living conditions, cos: 
living, wages and other labor conditions, distribution of population, et 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Mexico, and scattered information on th: 
other labor and social topics in additional Latin American Republics. 













a 


Anuario general de estadistica, Colombia, 1940. Bogotd, Contraloria Gene: 
la Reptblica, Direecién Nacionai de Estadistica, 1941. 367 pp. 
Statistics of labor interest are those of employment and total pay rolls in va 
industries and in Government service, distribution of land to colonists, price: 
cost of living, industrial accidents and compensation therefor, cooperative- 
various wage rates. 
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